
GREGYNOG: Peter Scott 
describes a mid- Wales 
meeting which struggled to 
find alternative ways to think 
and talk about the future of 
higher education (page 10) 

Playing the NUMBERS 
GAME: Gareth Williams 
discusses the different 
assumptions behind rival 
forecasts of future demand for 
student places (page 13) 

Alexander Gunn considers the 
particu lar HE ALTH 
i ' . problems that overseas 
students face and argues for 
greater sensitivity and 
sympathy (page 14) 



Nevil Johnson reviews 
Kenneth Morgan's new study 
* of LABOUR m power from 
1945 and 1851. He finds it “an 
impressive exercise in 
historical synthesis” but 
wonders whether Dr Morgan 
is sufficiently critical about 
the rationale underlying some 
Labour policies (page 15) 

In search of mind: P. E. Bryant 
discusses the 

autobiographical essays of 
JEROME BRUNER who he 
suspects is ill at ease with the 
remorseless empiricism of 
Oxford psychology (page 22) 
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The Great Debate 


Too much and too little 


The University Grants Comm it tec's 
“/treat debate runs the simultaneous 
risk of exciting exaggerated expecta- 
tions oF what it can actually achieve 
and leaving out entirely the most 
important bits about the future of the 
universities. This is not such a paradox 
ns it sounds. For the UGC has much 
less room to manoeuvre than many 
people imagine and for this reason the 
debnte has had to take place within the 
constraints established by the very 
presumptions that maybe should be 
more vigorously challenged. 

Both aspects require equal emph- 
asis. It would be a mistake to expect 
roo much from the UGC; it cannot 
make the world come right for the 
universities any more than it can cast 
I the universities into some Joscphitc 
mould to please the Government. Like 
all institutions that possess great for- 
mal power and influence the commit- 
tee in practice is hemmed in by the 
hedge -like constraints of pnst practice 
and entrenched interest. Even the 
Robbins committee, n special inquiry 
without an institutional past to live 
down or future to live up to operating 
in a much more favourable political 
climate, wus able to do little more than 
articulate the prevailing consensus 
within higher education which at that 


within higher education which at that 
time was so generously shared by luy 
society. Today the UGC cannot aspire 
to do even that in its present “great 
debate". 


So to suggest that the outline of the 
advice which the UGC will send to Sir 
Keith Joseph in the summer is already 
reasonably clear even before the clos- 
ing dale Tor submissions is not to allege 
that the comm irtce bus approached the 
whole debate in a spirit of cynicism. It 
is merely to recognize the narrow 
range of possibilities that face Sir Peter 
Swmncrtnn-Dycr and his colleagues. 
Cries of “It's all a fix!" tire quite 
literally beside the point liecnusc they 
imply that the UGC is faced with a 
blank piece of paper on which it can 
write what it wants rather than a 
densely covered sheet on which it can 
only underline a few of the more 
prominent phrases or scribble a few 
cramped notes in the margin. 

Perhaps the most important point to 
grasp about the “great debate” is that it 
Is almost as much about the past as the 
future - and even the UGC cannot 
rewrite the past. The debate is partly a 
catching-up exercise, a retrospective 
even. It provides an opportunity for 
universities to come to terms with the 


Hie semacKs since ty/y which given a 
vigorous political will can be reversed 
but everything that has happened since 
Robbins 2 1 years ago. 

Universities have come a Ions way 
since Robbins and the UGC's present 
debate has the virtue of providing a 
decent perspective in which to view 
these changes. After ail the values and 
practices, psychology even, of a higher 
education system of 216, 000 students, 
most of them ip universities, operating 
■ lir a benign Soctety commlried to' 
optimistic growth were inevitably and 
necessarily different from those of 
joday s system: with more than half a 
million students, a substantial propor- 
tion In a non-u diversity sector, operat- 
es in. a much more austere and 
pessimistic clirpate. For those in uni- 
versities imprisoned in a time warp, for 
iWhom the /spirit of the late 1 960s is 

Retrospective qua |i ty of 

-the UGCs .great debate” 1 may be 
; particularly significant. - ; • 

■('tf 1 , 0 * th« debate, cannot rewrite 


, tics' strongest card in the battle for 
resources. Where the UGC does have 
sonic limited freedom for manoeuvre 
is the degree of public sympathy and 
practical support it offers to the 
minority" humanities and social sci- 
ences. 

Similarly the UGC has little option 
hut to support some dearer identifica- 
tion of money for research. The dual 
support system has been in full deeay 
for more than It) years and cannot be 
rebuilt by the exertion of nostalgia; the 
research councils, and in post-Roth- 
schild days Whitehall departments, are 
well on the way to taking over universi- 
ty research entirely, an outcome which 
the “new blood” initiative has shown 
would introduce grave distortions; and 
university unit costs, inflated by re- 
search support, are becoming a heavy 
handicap in the rivalry with the 
polytechnics mid colleges. Again the 
UGC enjoys only the limited freedom 
of whether to speed up or slow down 
this inevitable movement towards the 
separation of teaching and research 
money. 

Indeed it is possible to go through 
ulmost all the UGC's 28 questions mid 
make n plausible guess ut (he commit- 
tee's likely preference on each one. On 
tenure n compromise - no retrospec- 
tive action to rob university teachers of 
tenure but revised contracts for new 
staff that allow for redundancy, plus 
the now routine puckuge of more “new 
blood", tougher probation, standard 
early retirement. On the hinury policy 
- no essential deference between (lie 
two sectors; the universities are just 
much better! On the l.evcrhiilmc 
proposal for Iwo-yeur degrees -- no 
thank you. On privatization - "up to a 
Lord Copper". And so on. The 
ii sad Y iw ' s idready fairly predict- 
able, which is not so much » comment 
on the committee's limited vision or its 
fixed prejudices but simply n reflection 
of the constraints of reulpatiilk to 
which it is inevitably subject. 

But just because it is a misinke to 
expect too much from the UGC’s 
present debate it docs not follow that 
we should remain silent nhout the 
intellectual, even moral, poverty of its 
terms of reference. For the most 
important bits have all been left out. 
The fundamental questions that need 
to be asked about the role of higher 
education m a late twentieth century 
post-industrial society (but without the 
material abundance which that phrase 
has traditionally suggested) are not 
evpn asked. Even less fundamental 
and more technical questions about 
how higher education can best contri- 
bute to (he creation of social wealth are 
not properly addressed; they are left 
flowing m naive formulations (”en- 
gmeenng good, sociology bad”) rather 

analjSs. ' *° an even ha,f -r'g°rous 

At the beginning of February we 
suggested that the present “groSt de- 
bate was a very pygmy affair com- 
ahnm the hi 8 a Victorian debate 

' whir hi natlup °( the university 

ASfe d nd fl! Cie1°ti S ^t, a | 

, seemed to. many, including the ehalr 

■SB* £ «pe. » wSfi. i,™ 

r£r i0n ° f l - hc P resent debate 
a grand ihteUeetaal con- 

. nrioriSL r “n.. 0U i' h !S. hcr "duration's 


1045, arguably l*)|V, until I'M) mul 
still lingers allowed the universites to 
impose unilateral ile Unit ions of those 
crucial links between the intellect, 
culture and society. For the best part of 
half a century lay people have been 
denied the effective right to eon tribute 
to these definitions. Not surprisingly 
active interest in such links has 
atrophied. 

Today the roles have been reversed. 
The contours or higher education are 
now shaped by the unre fleet ive ex- 
pediency of politicians and bureau- 
crats. both inside and outside the 
system, rather than being informed hv 
any intellectual or cultural consensus. 
It amounts to an awful abdication of 
responsibility. For just as detailed 
policies for higher education cannot be 
determined until the placing ot the 
universities within the system is de- 
cided, so the pace ami direction of 
higher education development cannot 
be determined until some clearer 
thought is given to its total relationship 
with our economy, our society, our 

culture. 

This lack of a salisluctnrv eon levl 
helps to explain the myopia of the 
assumptions that lurk behind mi iii.my 
of the UGC's questions and as many of 
the answers in these questions. It 
seems to be assumed that a major 
improvement in the status ami effec- 
tiveness of higher education would 
lake place if more students studied 
science and vocational subjects mul 
more were educated to show a positive 
rather than a subversive attitude to 
modem Britain ("Fewer - preferably 
no - left-wing sociologists, more right- 
wing computer scientists'* to parodv 
this view only a little). 

lint these two assumptions ate bused 
on both a clear inis-tcading of what is 
wrong wilii Britain mul ol the n»|c ot 
higher ediicalloti. It Is now a coinimin 
place to insist that there is 110(111111' 
wrong with British science, only with 
the way m which all kinds of new 
knowledge and techniques air 
absorbed into our economy. This \ng- 
gests that the key people arc not in Ii 
and D or even in the hoard mom, hut 
m personnel, industrial relations, 
snles, customer service. Such people 
areal least as likely to benefit from the 
more chaotic intellectual styles typical 
of social science or even the humani- 
ties as from the occasionally mechanis- 
ts st ylcs typical of some science and 
more technology. It is the well worn 
formula; we need more broadly edu- 
cated scientists, managers and en- 

f inecrs, and a more technologically 
terote and cntreprencurially active 
elite - which, some would argue, is 
what higher education already tries to 
produce, 

, critical role of higher education 
also needs to be reaffirmed, particular- 
ly at a time when the pressures of 
conformism and urlhodoxy seem to 
increase every year. Universities, and 
a py, educational institutions 
worthy of that description, arc about 



I iloifi suppose you'd like !ok. 

n lot ii moment, registrar? 
Well, thank you, vice chant* 
Just for a second IT I mar ■ 
There. 

Thank you. Isn't it 
compact, and yet so Ml j 
meaning. 

The final, final, final version 
Just 24 hours before Ihedrafo 


D you remember those ptyfe 
hack in Februaiy when ili 
seemed impossible? 

Who could forget them, 4 


H^ereJucatiohcan fairly be 
described as a system of insiiiulional- 


^‘rospeqnve quality of p«jfi£T.Tr “V u ? ins out without a 
’^e .yGCs “great debate’" may be that 11 ,s . w ° rth recalling 

j particularly significant. - ■ , • : SSL -^rd Robbins and his committee 

. ns thjs-detoie, cannot rewrite andfi 


, former swrug'^ience arid technolo- 

: ,gy.:Thi?ioycrtm 6 nl, like all )Sp!Ser 

; ,iCB^resrnC0 : |945j wants it; employers ' 
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^ d r " bvere J°T For 11 ison| y Ibrough 

the free and vigorous compelifion of 

Wcas ihat any kind of progress is 
possible. This applied to the study of 
sub-atomic pa hides and of industrial 
!t ‘ s acc Mcnt that Ihe great 
. yictonan debates about the university 
a t,me when the progress of 
staened was- undermining the cdniur- 
ies *f d orthodoxy of Oimtianity. 

uni T or5i,ies arc also about 
* h,ch « hardly 
at a jf !“ *he UGG's “great 
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chancellor. Sixlythree M 
cnutrudictory responses ftraj 
cry depart incut and sub-dtp! 
incut in the university, 
Forty-seven subcommiUees. 
One hundred and twenty h 
drafts. 

Ninety-four references bad 
Five hundred and forty oh* 
copies of the original UGCitlls 
The nine-hour debate on 
he tore die vote to exclude u 
word “Judas” from our ansrat 
the question on the recent rokd 
ihe UGC, 

Hut then (here were Ihe 
moments, vice chancellor, i 
Indeed, indeed. 

‘I he political science departed 
Insisting upon that reference 
Ihe Owl of Minerva. i 
Ami entering committee 
rending that reference lo sanj 
wicli courses. J 

Yes, yes. And sorting oullbesji 
infinitives in Che A0T resp»j 
And Pmtessor Dogberry $\ 
herserk at faculty hoard ffij 
tenure. 

Oh yes. Unforgettable. "Twj. 
Is inviolable. Tenure Is ijj- 
*lble. ,, Hanging Hie table wi* 
shoe. ; 

Flinching the deputy bofl^j 
Oh yes. And dear old 
Emwort jogging around 0 ^ 
the council chamber wui 
“Who's too old at 60?" pl*^* 
her chest. 

Memories. Memories. . 5 ! 
And the whale enUriJ; 
crowned, If I may w rjj- 
chancellor, by your final pj 

^ou mean the bil about, 
all, taking every special 
into account, ignonng {_ 
which mighi be remotely JJJj 
looking at the matter 
jute objectivity, b®* 
afraid to face the fcjw* 
recognize the impona^j;, 
electronics, it is the firm W, , 
this university that thing .1 
stay exactly as they a fe * 
Marvellous. ■ . 

Thank you. , 
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Erm . . registrar . Jn* “f 

you seal it. 1 ii 
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One never knows. : .; 

Quite *), air. ' 
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‘Escape clause’ hint from UGC 


by John O’Leary 
Sir Prier Swinnertoii-Dyer, chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, 
has given the clearest warning yet of 
institutional closures in higher educa- 
tion if student numbers reueh the level 
predicted fur the I'WUs. 

However, Sir Peter stressed that he 


was optimistic about finding “an 
escape clause”. No decisions on higher 
education in the 19'His would he 


needed uniil after the next general 
election, by which rime the Govern- 
ment's initiative to improve standards 
in schools might produce 11 larger pool 
of qualified applicants. 

He told n conference in Cambridge 
lust week that the university cuts of 
1981 had an appalling effect and 
unothcr round of early retirements 
would be very difficult to achieve. 
Even a 10 per cent cut would be 
traumatic. 

“If there really is going to be such a 
cut in numbers nnd therefore in re- 
sources, the least damaging way of 
dealing with it is going to be not 


spreading the cuts around hut (he 
entire closure of a limited number of 
institutions of higher education". Sir 
Peter snid. 

Although he did not specify types of 
institutions, he implied that universi- 
ties would be included hv going on to 
discuss the role of the UGC in advising 
oil closures. “I do not sec that llic 
UGC could possibly cope with the 
quest iun of which they are,” he said. 

“It would he destroying its chance of 
carrying out its normal role and would 
tear itself apart. The secretary of stntc 
might very well nut follow its ndvice 
bccausc the considerations are not 
solely educational. The decision is 
going tu have to be taken by the 
secretary of suite or, mure probably, 
by the Cabinet ns a whole.’ 1 

A need for more graduates in par- 
ticular areas, such as engineering and 
education, and for a bigger research 
effort however would weigh in favour 
of preserving the current size of the 
university system. “We simply eannot 
afford the gloomier predictions to 



Sir Pelcr: slill optimistic 

come about," he said. 

For the moment, however, official 
estimates will remain close to those 
published last year by the Department 
or Education and Snencc. This year's 
student numbers have not reached the 


College heads want to join CDP 


by Karen Gold 

The heads of six of England's largest 
colleges of higher education have ap- 
plied to join tne Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics. 


A paper presenting the claims of all 
six colleges for quasi-polytechnic sta- 
tue will be considered by CDP mem- 
bers at their annual residential confer- 
ence in Edinburgh next week. 

The colleges involved are Bolton 
Institute, Chclmer Institute, Der- 
byshire College, Dorset Institute, Eat- 
ing College and Humberside College. 
AH currently belong to the Standing 
Conference of Principals and Direc- 
tors of Colleges and Institutes in 
Higher Education. 

The principals have asked the CDP 
for associate membership, which exists 
in the CDP constitution but is not 
clearly defined. The college heads 
want it to mean membership with 
everything but a vote. They want 
particularly to be included in tnc new 
central polytechnic admissions scheme 
starting next year, and to he repre- 
sented by the CDP in negotiations with 


the Government and national bodies. 

Their paper says that including them 
will give the CDP similar status 10 the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals. “The inclusion of the six 
colleges will ensure that approximately 
95 per cent of fullilime advanted 
further education Is represented by 
CDP," it says. 

The six principals have already had 
informal meetings to discuss this with 
the CDP, the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, the National Advis- 
ory Body and the Council for National 
Academic Awards. With those bodies 

S worked out the criteria by which' 
iges should be included in the 
applications as “(he key centres 
Rround which national and regional 
planning can be based”. 

Those criteria included a wide range 
of work with a minimum of 1,000 
dCgree-level students, nn established 


undergraduate teaching and CNAA 
reputation, more than £3.5m worth of 
NAB funding, potential for growth 
and local authority commitment. 


sentedoy the CDP in negotiations with The addition of the six colleges 


Extramural funding change 


A new formula for calculating grant 
payments to extramural departments, 
based on student numbers and class 
attendance, is emerging from discus- 
sions between officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and 
representatives of the Universities, 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education. 

The new system, if adopted, would 
take a retrospective budgetary view;' 
basing funding calculations on per- 
formance during previous years. At' 
present, extramural provision is asses- 
' sed bjr advance financial planning of 
the curriculum and teaching staff re- 
j'Tvquirements for the year ahead. 

Extramural departments would also 
be obliged to revert to a system of- 
' : t regular student registration, and only 
■ “6Tfective students 1 ’ - those who had 
• maintained their attendance and 90m- 
: plcied written components of the 
•' .course - would be counted in terms of 
calculating the following year's grant 
..‘.aid, ‘ * .- 

. .. In assessing grant aid, the DES 
. . would base 80 per cent of funding or* 
...Student numbers, with about 15 per 
. =..;cent of the total' gum dependent op 
•staffing, and 5. per cent; on other 
V sources pf fiindiqg. available. 

Senior members of the UCACE are ' 

■ engaged, in § joint exercise with the . 
v -> • pESy - Jo . examine ; how the system 
Y^ulq Work'qsing, purely as examples, 
^i^wpsne^drawn from extramural d<& . 

. j»tj Birmingham. : Kenn v 


Leicester and Oxford. The four de- 
partments were chosen to reflect as Far 
os possible the diversity of extramural 
provision. Some early results of the 
exercise should be available shortly 
after Easter. 

Details of discussions about the new 
system Were given to the UCACE 
annual conference at Sheffield Uni- 
versity this week, by the council's 
secretary Mr Bill Forster. 

In response. Mr Gordon Etheridge 
of the DES emphasized that discus- 
sions were definitely of a consultative 
nature. “We have not said ‘here is a 
system, you will operate it 1 , and have to 
put up with it.' We have listed our aims 
and objectives and said ‘here is a 
tcntqive formulh, let's have your 
views, and we will listen to what you 
sty; try us out, and see if you come up 
.with better schemes of adjustments . 

Yesterday MF Peter Brooke, 
Under Secretary for higher education, 
reassured conference delegates that 
the exercise was a consultative one. 

He sb id one 6f the objectives of the 
alternative formula yvas to arrive at a 
definition of grant-aidable adiiit 1 liberal 
education which removed any unnec- 
cesfeary restriction on activities, ’ . 

• They also wanted to encourage 
committed students* and innovation; 
to support optimum provision that wps 
cost-effective, and to help priority 
groups such as unemployed, elderly, 
/filmic .^ini.rtoijlifcs.^hd handicapped 1 
'.neoolc'. ' ’ ' • •' ■ 
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would not only ensure the CDP repre- 
sented a more comprehensive regional 
spread of major insitutions on which 
future regional planning and develop- 
ment will be based, ihe paper says. It 
will also -give the CDP more weight in 
its difficpT (relationship tWth'rhe .Coun- 
cil df Local Education Authorities, by 
encouraging CLEA to regard the CDP 
as even more representative of the 
public sector, it adds. 

Mr Michael Salmon, principal of 
Chelmer Institute, said the colleges 
were not asking to be designated as 
polytechnics. “The title is much less 
Important than defining the major 
institutions which form the public 
sector and upon which growth and 
concentration will be placed,” he said. 
The CDP did not wish to comment. 

The colleges have told the standing 
conference about ihcir application to 
the CDP. Some of the six principals are 
understood to feel that if the applica- 
tion is turned down, they would rather 
set up their own organization of major 
colleges than continue to be repre- 
sented by the conference of small and 
diversified teacher training colleges. 


Strathclyde’s 
west side story 

Staff nl Strathclyde University hove 
been sent a questionnaire asking If 
they would like to buy or rent houses 

near the university -In the somewhat 

unfashionable, not to say run down 
East End of Glasgow. 

The questionnaire Is (he Idea of 
Strathclyde's principal Dr Grnhhm 
Hills. It says there might be soma 
Interest ampng staff as the area “Is 
being Improved”. 

However, prospective buyers or 
tenants might do well to consult one 
member of staff who already lives on 
campus. He Is Dr Hills, who .Is 
currently busy househunting In the 
more salubrious environs of Glas- 
gow’s West- End. - 


IT programme is announced 


The University Grants Committee is to 
assess how its programme of extra 
posts . in information technology has 
affected students'. .... . r 

' A'! further 4 Information hosts . 
were: announced this week, .making a 
total of 1 lfiVi posts in two years, which 
arc 1 aimed st boosting quafified ■ st aff 
and expanding research. Ench;posf 
carries ah extra, student place. ‘ 

. LohdOn Unlverrily gels’seyefi pf the - 
posts. Edinburgh five hnd Cambridge '■ 


four, with the rest shared by 20 other 
universities. . _• ’ 

. The universities have ben asked to 
assess the impact of the programinb. 
The UGC particularly wants to know 
whether the appointments will make 
.possible/: new courses 6r bpliflns irl 
information technology: adq: to whin 
extent the new staff will supervise . 
research students. 

; ■ -• ' ; FU1J ‘details, ■■ pac* 


lower of the DES projections and it is 
expected that the review of those 
figures, due 10 be completed shortly, 
will produce only a marginal increase 
in predicted student demand during 
The FWIN. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education mul Science, who also 
addressed the Careers Research anil 
Advisory C entre’s conference A New 
R ole for Higher Julnt ntirni, pinned his 
hopes on ihe schools initiative. Bui he 
said that unless die number of poten- 
tial students qualifying for higher 
education increases sufficiently there 
will he u misty choice to lie made. 
Either higher education will have to 
lower standards, which he would 
oppose, or it would have to lower 
numbers. 

"I am realistic enough to say that I 
think there will still be a decline in the 
numbcT* qualifying due to the steep 
demographic decline, and the higher 
education will have to adapt to some 
extent to a smaller market." said Sir 
Keith. 


Institutions 
‘need help 
to survive’ 


Colleges which hnvc a high potential 
but face closure because they do not 
meet the Government's criteria on 
teacher training should be given more 
students to help them survive. 

This is the radical view of Mr Keith 
Thompson, chairman of the National 
Advisory Body's teacher education 
group, expressed In ti personal position 
paper which could indirectly affect the 
current colleges reviews being under- 
taken by the NAB’s study group. 

“The teacher education group 
should set itself the task of being ready 
to change institutional allocations in 
order to protect those institutions 
which are judged to have highest 
potential, even though this wilt involve 
b strong clement of subjectivity in the 
judgments made upon them.” Mr 
Thompson says. 

Mr Thompson paints out dint this 
will be necessary because it would be a 
serious mistake to have a single cut-off 
line jn n continuum of institutions. At 
one end there are colleges which meet 
all the criteria and al the other there 
arc those which do no! meet a range, 61 
criteria. 

“The reason for tills is ihul there will 
bo institutions which because of deci- 
sions tnken in previous planning exer- 
cises have not been given the oppor- 
tunity ,to work from the hose of what 
lias already been postulated ns neces- 
sary conditions for quality work,” Mr 
Thompson says. 

Mr Thompson also takes the oppor- 
tunity to point out to the group that it is 
not part oF its role to determine its own 
priorities or preferences with regard tp 
the content of tcucher training courses. 
It will have to adhere to the criteria set 
bv the proposed Council for the Accre- 
ditation of Teachers. 


js win npvb vu auus.iv lu tiis. viuvnan .1 

by the proposed Council for the Accre- 
ditation of Teachers. 

. He also makes It clear that the 
primary source of guidance in the 
review of teacher education will be 
Her Majesty's Inspectorate. Such 
advice would be checked against the 
perceptions of the Council for Nnliah- 
nl Academic Awards and the validate 
ing universities. 

The group is also reminded that it 
should be prepared to make recom- 
mendations on possible changes ^ In 
universities' teacher education provi- 
sion. These could include either a cut. 
or an increase in the timqbcY of places 
in uiliverjltiie*, tobnlprte provision Itf 
the 1 public sectors -v * . * >■.>' - - : j m; 
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Sir. - Alan Wilson ("Adding h degree 
of subtle ty ', THES. Marchil) shows 
wilh great philosophical verve thm 
there is more to knowledge than 
information. If theories, or even 
values ahvays permeate facts, there 
cannot be that crucial moment of pure 
empirical truth which observation is 
supposed to furnish. In that case the 
reslon rot * 

^juicf C disciplines disreputably 

Buff doubt whether the “insights of 
positivism ' can survive his conversion 

nrnri„T W i° f know,ed ge as a social 
product relying on consensus. He has 

C5,2S.? r 3o L Wn a relativist road. 
Truth still has to be, somehow, the test 

ftl 'V * i f l 0t itS WI5h- 

fulfilment. Yet I agree that, without 
neutral facts, falsification has the logic- 
al snap of confirmation. The puzzle is 
how to square the active work of 

Liverpool poly 

Sir.- Your readers may well be aware 
of the difficulties being experienced by 
Liverpool Polytechnic. We were 
« ISf? Wllh the responsibility for 
providing a wide range of educational 
opportunities nt several levels using 
diverse modes of study at a ti mc of 
oiininishmg public expenditure in a 
ot ’ lcr ’ daunting, problems. 

We believe it reasonable to claim 

challpnoi* °L 0nl y, met ‘his formidable 
challenge but that we achieved a 

reputation for excellence in teaching 

M« d n L .^ arch ‘!l several areas of work. 
Many thousands of students here have 

Council for National 
Academics Awards first' and higher 

r ,hl!i 'l 006 of the ,a 4est 
Srt«f S i.° f u research actI vity in public 
Mcfor higher education. Many P staff 
SE* Uverpool Polytechnic have 
WAA^ni h 1 fhe development of 
Si- d have wrv «* ■» members 

subiKt a hMM° n M 0f llS ™ m,niltecs and 
suoject boards. Many of us are CNAA 

Wroved external ejaminera .1 other 
TST*?*? at both undergradu- 
EJ® *' “d postgraduate Levds. Not only 

academic standards of the r , 
overwhelming majority of courses 
here never been called ii. -doubt but tin 
they have been the subject of frequent m 

unsolldtcd praise by external exami!!- {£ 

C3NAA Sfbj«P bia C rdi m,i,U,i0nS ’ and '? 

Wc were therefore astonished and S r 
SE % ? c ,he ^tent of ureanl tha 

g 

S 5 SSS 5 I 


Philosophers for all disciplines 

^ ^ t*\ d i.^ rce 'prerpretation with the need for nhipi’- ... ... 


interpretation with the need for objec- 
tivity. J 

With this puzzle unsolved, philoso- 
phy is not a neutral tool or noncommit- 
tal framing. But it is nonetheless 
worthwhile for having the clash of 
opimons built in. This part of Alan 
Wilson s message comes over loud and 
clear and should excite all who reflect 
an their own pursuit of truth. Let us 
nope that the moral is not lost on those 
who finance the pursuit. 

Yours etc, 

MARTIN HOLLIS, 

dies 00 * ° f Econ0m * c Hl| d Social Slu- 
Univereity of East Anglia. 

£.,*■* heart-warming to read 

SSSJS°V artlC L e - ““•mending 

nW. f IS ’ des P ,te thc difficulties. o7 
Pjl'/f to Practitioners of ail sub- 
jects. This advocacy of a critical 


dimension at the foundations of nil 
disciplines is something to be wel- 
comed. 

Apart from the warm heart, thc cool 
head may wonder why he stopped at 
structuralists as thc "newcomers" mid 
invaders . More recent phases of 
deconstruction and, indeed, post-de- 
consl ruction, have moved the debate 
on to deal with some of thc questions 
of relativism that Professor Wilson’s 
argument leaves hanging in the air. 
Perhaps also, Ins liking for the word 
positivist (but in a sense that moves 
away from its early connotations), 
makes the usefulness of his position 
harder to appreciate; why not "cmnir- 
■cal or simply "experiential”? 

. H °wcver. these are carping critic- 
isms of a very necessary appeal. No 
one need write and point out the 
°. f '“traducing yet one more 
specialist interest into crowded time- 


tables! A group ol ns in I .iiiH'ushirc. 
working to develop this dimension at 
both >indc (graduate and sixth-form 
levels, w ii I ready being nuidc painfully 
aware of (he |>rol dents. Two, however 
are worth highlighting; the tclttiivc 
absence of good resources lor this 
dlinensfon; ami the more subtle dan- 
gers of confusing objections to the 
development of this critical level in all 
subjects with resistance to the inomo- 
"on or formal courses in philosophy 
Hie encouragement of siiulcnts to* u 
level in every subject at which they can 
v constructively critical of assmnp- 
tions - their own as well as the 
“ is *“ educational goal 
for which it is worth stniegling to 
overcome miir* n r.„„ u : b ,u 



iours faithfully, 

DR. W. D. ROBINSON. 

° r Hig,,L ‘ r Educa- 
tion.Ormski rk. Lancashire. 

tluti? rCalizc ,he cfr ™ of this eondi- 

inirioX 1, L hc CNAA ntniniiitce for 
institutions has asked subject boards to 
ttJnsidL-r during II, is nadinfc “.nil 
pos lon of courses they have approved 
t Hil nijlyteehnic. That is lu say, Wtf 

H im r n JCCltfd .re validation out 
t l elsewhere shouki 

t r 1 thc wor ds “approved for 
Io?.r fir r ,Vc r" menu nothing if 

ffUi W a 1 ! ran 

im h ,? NAA machine. We call 

ho- rH I Wt t ,H /f 1WS on CN AA subject 

dam on in.? Challcngc ,h « unjust and 
damaging ope ration. 


File freedom 

ST* \~.l n 5? n “C*lon with the Data 
fh B Si n BUJ lbe Committee of Vice 
8,ld wish to 

dfadose “raw scores” only with the 

ThiJ 6 * 7 of . £he 0,181 «am verdict, 
^.^““•dment will probably be 
granted, as If not the universities wilt 

TWs rtises the qncslion whv 
.should there be right'pf accesTS. 

o ^d^orniaHonbutnot fo 
information held In mubiial flies? • 

A great deal of Important lnfd nna- 

Lording it 

ofV^^i S WY ea Jl d wel1 in th6 Hbuse 

•relfcbSfl't LOnl Annan reportedly 
relishing the prospect of mnnni»i. n ^ 


Liverpool Polylechnlc: reputation 

the last decade hnvc put the 

fen^ S " Ch ri?fc « S 

uccisions of CNAA s committee for 

ISh 110,15 rcln X ed in lhat letter and its 
attach me nis. They hnvc nsked for 

!h5 ^ !^ al,0,, aml assurances j n B form 
JJj* ,ll ®y . m . usl know will plunge tile 
polytechnic further into thc maelstrom 
pfconllfct between our employers the 

S a rSS 0ri - ,y ’ flnd ccn traJ govern- 
i° ther msti reiions arc not being 

S ?a* h mect ? uch ^quests. Further 
CNAA have taken two action s that cun 

*l? d . a “ d 00 doubt will con- 
tinue lo be held on manual flies. For 
“Jff student assessment: one 
might be forgiven for thinking that a 
teacher Is under a profusion*! 
obllgatiort to ten his student how he is 
progressing and that this feedback Is 
«• integral part of (he teaching 
? rocess * In 'act the universL 
u 00 obll Salion to tell a 
i’™*™*'"* If they 

Tj lfh Wbdflit ddWWlW'owTi&Vfrlie “ 

^PJ*osr«3logh^can neither plan hb 


for excellence 

only hinder the pulytcchnic its c* ,, rf 
0«J ximfam i„' lhdr a iomp ls S,a " 
rcso'vc lhc present cri scs P 

•ha^hc 


NELP staff 

NELP” 


mdereSdi5?i.J^ W ^ ?h . humanities ' 
^dergraauates learn something, of 

with Irtfonp^lon technology. . 

J •> ••• ■.' : • v> ' • , Vv • ' ! -" 

" ■ Mn 


SSS: 

found thomKlre« ffi^ d lecturen, 

««»>* Smear, ® pCTra,,d «! 


™ n «'»iona on the 
polytechnic retaining CNAA's 

ST' 10 operal,! ‘he rxjamc” ran- 

teei nC ihp° nC W u° ndcrs how much con- 
tact the members of the commits 

have with intelligent teenagers -su rely 

How can the universities iustlfv 
such an Iniquitous situation?*^ V 

should 

in 2, 0f f ccess t0 manual 
thf iJjh w 1 ° n to com Pu*er flies, 
aval i ab,e during as 
well as at the end of the course! 

Yours sincerely. 

BARRY ADAMS, 

feS^^'-h.Eduaa. 

Jerusalem House. 

Metal detection 

dnn _ A c Metals and Materials Educa- 

^n.Assoclauonis seekin& to Sntact 

£[$2* inv ?lved ,j n the teacSw of 
niaterials technology at the engineer- ■ 
rngfodimdaii apd technician engfoeer 


It is quite extraordinary that a kuly 

Jfcl vTl c? , i rW, b ect i ni:i, dciiiic MiindnnK 
should so lack the nhility to tel! the 
difference between the aihninistraiion 
of h poly tech me and its heiiit - ill,- 

lts > MmrSi t !?“ , f a,,d lci,r,,ing >“ wliich 

fcrtSi? mt?mT,vrs ' ,hc s ‘«dcnis mid 

CNAAl.'- “ re C T! gt ' d »Hrih.i|Sfc 
CNAA has separated itself from real. 

ny by creating a dream world ui 

rfoS'w"'?, ! , \ p r ,,xic! * fl,r real instim. 

IvliS-h ^ rk ,n ;l reul institution, ui 
wliith Wl are in many ways proud We 

So ! L ‘ t,p,y ,hc ““‘Hew damage 

oi^A l », le ■ our c i,lylci:,, ' ,fc tv 

CNAA at n nme when we inii*|i( 

bssst “ ito ' ^ c 

Wc are the neoplc who determine 
dit. quality of work done here - 
rec ors. Hum i mstra tors and validating 
bodies exist to serve and sup m.riS 

B is high time thntCXAA 
remembered this. 

Yours sincerely, 

DR M. K. HUGHES. 

te“ d of I? 0 ff^ l<,ay “ nd fi2 “ ,hcr ™ n >- 

Liverpool Polytechnic. 

Planning ahead 

Sir, - I can understand that Michael 
Bruton and John Glasson haw an ‘ 

hl ! r nf " rel ? ul, ng the present num- 
iJLSl planning courses (THES, 
Mareh 9) but they g0 too far in 
claimmg that the professional planner 

They mention “the quality of mnnv 

• of X r° Wn , S an -i cilics and tbc beamy 
of our countryside . . ;• have been wp» 
served by nlannlno " 


Further 

information 

at Sir - 1 was Intcrcsled to iq b 
rm Saiilnicili s report 

lt. LdiualitiiiUiiii internal dKiraT 

vc Jt was confidential jwrhapsmr 

!,, s kmd enough to allow 

C SX ™' lm ■ li " ,t "»«> 

nil Die report, excellent asm, 
.i- remains nevertheless a 

y. imitli longer document, wii|! ( 

a disciisstHl ni sonic length by 

in board of management 

I 1 * \'vu mi>lfi (? r Jobs P resenW M 

, , Ll ’ n , s wcl * a * ma "y other om'r 

nl {j nns - 'he need to appraise mg r., 

0 Part of the remit or the FEU ii 
‘review and evaluate the nm; 
further education curricula aadr, 
ramiiKs und to identify, overh i 

>■ pbcaiion. deficiencies and iixonai 
des therein". This we do to tbeb»: 
- mir ability, and part of our craft: 

. at least is due to thc fact that id 
identify deficiencies, report oadtrai 
objectively as we can and. widuK 
resources, provide curricular auu 
to remedy those deficiencies. 

. Noiwiilisiamling our review lc 
non, the l-'hU was not pan dr 
t J'*)J»^ u ll;iti'v process that led tot 

1 W line Paper and the internal dec 
merit on which you reported nu 

r P'l't therefore , an attempt to auha 
j the basis of the assumptions dm k 
. contained within the White Paper 
After its discussion, the board f 
. management decided neither tocto 
mem on the assumptions noronh' 
shifts of control and resources ifc 
were described. The board did to 
ever, reaffirm Its policy of supports; 
the further education system over* 
whole range of education and 1 ram 
it restated the need far FEto* 
responsive to the widest range d 
coiisuincis; mid promised torajip.' 
Hie M- service in negotiating d 
other agencies, including the Muj» 
w Services Commission, to secure & 
consistent provision of good edc 
lional practices. 

I was authorized to indicate tob.t 
the MS(’ and the DcpartmtJS s 
iUlui-ation and Science that thcFEUi 
willing to discuss and respond' 
appropriate initiatives, nnd 
obviously ns part of our remit m« 
review ami comment on the chop 
that take place in FH. 

Yours faithfully, 

JACK MANSELL, 

Chief Officer, : 

Further Education Unit. 

Nigeria 

Sir, - As a person wilh some 
nnd recent knowledge of the su&pi : 
fed that Dr Durojayc (letters. 

16J has good reason to depl«*j, 
manner in which Bloom and wow , 
house discuss Nigeria's w®??;. 

and colleges f 41 Providing aMMis*w < 

out questions", THES. ItoJJ 
So little is said about ihecvn«Drt L ■ 
which this analysis is based mrr 
reader is quite entitled to suspent i 
most of it was gossip on a ssjj 

""IP 5 ; ,^ c *5 SL SB 1 - 


served Vni/nnTnV ' ’ «» 

' dJ&i ,s p qua V7 o 

;te wponxibifty for ^Tda'criori 

^Bruton a ndGlasson claim: “Today’s 
me iod- ra .ll ar *) “ ften 'he catalyst bring- 


f SKT- ,n i hc ni *ra : levels ' F engineer an d GjM^n ,ho, .u ” re Blutna 




: t ! vo 

•* V', <V,/; y. t .„- 
j/'/ 




■Arw!f?sas 

singularly tLSr e “^ h f ^^'." 

■■gaftsrrS 

SEt^fA MONtfORD , • ••• •• 


canmus. The basis for the 
professed knowledge of "the 
needs of the people’’ is even > c 
The severe judgments about 
educational practice in 
though realistic in part, ar* 
lanced by any recognition of 
stantial merits - in parties 
intellectual autonomy enjoyei 
institutions and by their leachi 
real purpose of the eclectic, an 
times ambiguous, “National T 
Eduealion ,f nas been to promo 
crution In a vast country f 1 
rUvcrsity of culture and opioi' 
‘not - thank goodness - l° 
uniformity. Tne contrast w 
schemes of indoctrination mfli 

some other devcJoping country 

name of “social development 
not have been overlooked 
discussion of authoritarianism- 

Yours faithfully, 
J.p.’URWICk, ^ 

31 Highbury HilJ, London N5 

.f-'-L - . ! . '~r* 

jUMen IW' paWkaUon atowM* 
iTneaday morning. Tfieyjb^ 
^hoft os ppsilbte and wjjw 


I Brighton f^ehrtiftV 0'f VV '*\ k $ 
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Ulster plans £4m 
growth for Magee 


by Paul McGill 


The proposed University of Ulster has 
released details of a £4m development 
plan for Magee College in Londonder- 
ry, designed to raise the numher of 
equivalent full-time students from 167 
to 7V1 by 1990. 

Thc university, whose charter and 
statutes are believed to he proceeding 
smoothly through thc Privy Council, 
wants to build a 7,200 square metre 
building on the Londonderry campus 
at a cost of £3.6m. 

Refurbishment of the existing build- 
ings could cost another £500,000 and 
thc recurrent hudgci is estimated to 
rise from £289,000 in the coming 
academic year lo just under £1 .5m in 
1989/90. 


ing. agricultural technology, commun- 
ity drama and music. 

New courses will be mounted this 
September regardless nl the fate of the 
development plan, including full-time 
programmes in hutel and tourism man- 
agement. Irish history, politics and 
society, social administration and 
housing studies, business studies, and 


advanced computing. A large range of 
part-time courses is also planned. 


Thc nlnn has already been discussed 
y die Northern Ireland working, puny 
r the University Grants Committee 


and the UGC itself mui the university 
is confident that it will he approved, if 
this is done speedily it hopes thc new 
bulding will he ready for occupation by 
thc autumn of 1986. 


part-time courses is also planned. 
While the plan was welcomed by 

S ic involved with Magee, and espe- 
. (he Londonderry civic commit- 
tee. the whole process of creating the 
university has come under criticism 
from the National Association of 
Teachers in Further anti Higher 
Education. 

Its regional chairman, Mr David 
Montgomery, told the union's annual 
general meeting that there was now no 
evidence of the euphoria with which 
staff ut the Ulster Polytechnic first 


greeted thc merger with the New 
University of Ulster. 


By then it is hoped Hint Magee will 
have built up full-time student num- 
bers from 95 to 389 and part-time 
enrolments from 179 to 551. In the 


following three years further growth is 
expected to 567 full-timeHnd 559 part- 
time students, a full-time equivalent of 
791. 

Thc total number of part-time and 
full-time students by the end of the 
decade is estimated as; science (com- 


puting) 139; technology 76; business 
and management 239; social and 


health sciences 176; education 162; 
adult and continuing education 151; 
art and design 66; and humanities 117, 
a total of 1 ,126. 

The expansion will be spread across 
all faculties, to include accountancy, 
social work, guidance and counselling, 
(caching studies for nurses, coopera- 
tive studies, peace studies, ejigineer- 


Univcrsily of Ulster. 

“The merger is viewed wilh doubt 
and suspicion. The chronic and appall- 
ing Inck of information and consulta- 
tion has led to countless rumours and 
uncertainties. Morale is low. We have 
consistent ly been denied meaningful 
access to the decision-making proces- 
ses," he said. 

Mr Montgomery, who is a lecturer at 
the polytechnic, accepted that con- 
siderable problems faced the universi- 
ty hut argued that these could be 
overcome only with the wholehearted 
involvement of thc entire academic 
community. 

“Directorial management creates a 
'them and us* complex. It is divisive, 
not uniting, and I am concerned that it 
will be counter-productive and self 
defeating." 

He also complained that level fund- 
ing meant that intakes would have to 
be pegged in September even though 
the number of applications was rising 
considerably. 


Engineering conversion 
courses drive urged 


Mr Norman Tebbit, Secretary of State 
for Trade and Industry, and Mr David 


Young, chairman of the Manpower 
Services Commission, have urged a 
dramatic increase in the number of 
graduates in engineering nnd technolo- 


gy by 1990: 25 per cent more than the 
planned output in 1986/87. 


planned output in 1986/87. 

At a recent meeting with Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 


Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, they said the increase should be 
maintained even if student numbers 
fall by up to a fifth in the early 1990s. 

That would bring the number of 


mat would bring the number ot 
rnduates in those fields up to about 
9,000 by 1990. But Messrs Tcbhit and 


Young are also urging more immediate 
action. They want to see a major drive 
on conversion courses, both for post- 
graduates and to enable school-leavers 
to change to other subjects before 


entering higher education. Mr Young 
is believed to have offered MSC funds 
for this purpose. 

The Department of Education tradi- 
tionally sceptical of mnnpower plan- 
ning, favours less drastic action, lt 


NAB sets cash and student forecast 


hv Kurcn Gold 

The Nnliuniil Arithnry Hods com- 
mittee has agreed cash und student 
numher projections for IuchI author- 
ity higher education until 1987 which 
imply un uridillunul squeeze on re- 
sources. 

At Its meeting this week committee 
mem hers repealed fears expressed 
last month by the NAI1 board Hint the 
figures calculated by the Department 
of Education und Science would cut 
still further the amount of money 
allocated per student, the unit of 
resource. 


Ministers 


relent 


on travel 


by David Jnhhins 
Ministers have subtly taken the edge 
off the rough justice they admit will 
arise From u new wny’nf meeting 
student travel costs. 

While iil-w arrangements 
announced in the Cumimms this week 
by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education, will apply tn all new 
students from the beginning of the 
19H4/85 academic year, they have 
conceded that existing students with 
heavy and unavoidable travelling costs 
should be protected. 

Currently students reclaim travel 
costs in excess of thc £5U included in 
their maintenance grants. From next 
year the amount included in the grant 
for student studying at home will be 
increased to £160 and those studying 
away from home to £100 but thc 
time-consuming and costly exercise of 
reimbursement by local authorities 
will be ended. 

Under thc concession announced by 
Sir Keith, existing students whose 
expenses arc more than £150 above 


wltut they will receive in their grants 
will still he able to claim rcimburse- 


thinks a total output of some I6,UIX> 


graduates by thc end of thc decade is 
the most the system could manage 


after (he recent rapid increase. And 
the University Grants Committee 


shares its scepticism about too rapid a 
switch. 

DES officials stress the long “lead 
time" required to bring about a shift in 
graduate output, it takes nine years, 
they say, starting with thc choice of O 
level options. Expanding too fast now 
would mean a drop in the quality of 
applicants. 

Rather unusually, the DES has thc 
Treasury on Us side in this debate 
because the small expulsion it favours 
could be accommodated within cur- 
rent spending plans. A big increase in 
engineering places would undoubtedly 
be expensive. 

Now officials in both the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry nrc work- 
ing out the detailed implications of the 
(wo options. 

TES 


ment. 

Sir Keith said: “Those consulted 
have expressed a real and well-found- 
ed concern about the position of some 
students already on courses who have 
both exceptionally high travelling costs 
and little real possibility of changing 
their circumstances in mid course so as 
to reduce these costs. I am sympathetic 
to those concerns." 

Overseas travel costs will continue 
to be reimbursed, and disabled stu- 
dents will also be able to reclaim costs 
in excess of the element in the grant. 

The new main rates of grant for 
1984/85 will be £2,100 for London- 
based students, £1,775 for students 
elsewhere and £1,435 for those based 
at home. 

The National Union of Students 
rejected the concession as a token 
gesture and calculated that 125,000 
students - ahout one third of all 
receiving mandatory awards - would 
be up to £150 worse off. 

Sir Keith also announced new extra 


allowances in response to the “strong 
case” made to him by clinical, medical 


case” made to him by clinical, medical 
and dental students who have longer 
than normal college years. As well as 
thc 4 per cent increase for all rates of 
grant and increases in line with the new 
travel grants, the allowances will rise 
by an extra £2.80 a week lo £48.60 for 
London, £37.80 elsewhere and £26.50 
at home. 


Salford fortunes 


on the upturn 


A dramatic turn-round in the fortunes 
of Salford University has been 


Student ‘primaries’ show 
Labour in the lead 


announced by its vice chancellor. Pro- 
fessor John Ashworth. 


In contrast to a 1981" forecast of n: 
f 6.5m deficit by 1983/84, the university 
is now expecting td balance its books. 

, ; Professor Ashworth laid the university 
court that there had been a threefold 
. Increase in the value of research grants 
and contraqts won by; the university, 
while the gross iricqmo of its industrial 
• centre had leapf tenfold. 

“All in al|, the university (Including 
th? industrial centre) obtained 29 per 
cent of its, total indome from pon- 
: University grants Committee sources 
last year compared With 20 per cent the 
, year before and an Bvtrage lO to 15 per 
cent for UK universities as a whole." 


Labour is set' to retain control of the 
National Union of Students for a third 
yebr with the Conservatives emerging 
os a powerful second force in student 
politics accprding to the US-stylc pri- 
maries In five universities. 


Insubstantial., 

. Mr Spalding's performance was fm- 


f ircssive at Readme, where he topped 
he poll in the first ballot, being 
overtaken only as other candidates 
were eliminaied. 

Part of the Tories' success is attribut- 
able lo their emergence ps a moderate 
political force after several years of 
extreme right-wing control. Ironically, 


The presidential election takes place 
at the NUS conference in Hull in If) 


days’ time, with Mr Phil Woolqs, NUS 
treasurer, the favourite. • 

He has topped the polls inTour out , 
of five hnllots- Manchester, Reading, 
Bradford and Leicester * and come 
close second to the Federation:, of 
Conservative ; Students candidate, : Mr 


Simon Spalding, 1 at Newcastle!. : ' 
The othet front-imp contenders, Ms , 


thc moderates wore this week fighting 
off an attempt to regain control by the 
far right m the FGS conference in 
Loughborough, • 1 

They also represent thfc only iion- 


con fere nee in 


■ But he said it woiild be unlikely p 
> itnprpbabfo and unwise to try to obtain 
•• than one ■ third of Salford’s in- 


Jatie Taylor of the Leh Allinnce and 
independent socialist Ms Surah 


c °ino from ndihUGC sources. Arid he * j 
n fretted .jhejUGC of failing to ftdbbapl 
tng dual-support system at Salford. I 


independent socialist ms anran 
Vitale, were left , trailing in all five 
ballots while voting for tne remaining ■ 
candidates,. Anarchist Mr Andy; Aim.. 


vbprk arid 'Mr PaiiL'McGarf lofmhpc 
Socialist Worker Student Society was 


. socialist alternative in the presidei]iial 
elections the Social Democratic 'si u j 
dents are. supporting Ms Taylpr. 

At conference, Mr Spalding’s sup- 
port may not be so strong-but he has 
made clear that if he is overtaken in the 
real elect Idris he-vlll complain that the 


The projected advanced further 
cducnllnn pun) n Uncut inn for 1985/86 
und 1986/87, following golem me nt 
announcements uf public spending 
plans, will Increase by approximately 
3 percent: from £580.5m In 1984/85 
to £597tn In 1985/86 and £615m the 
following year. 

Student numbers are expected lo 
increase by Just under I per cent in 
1985/6. Thc most they might increase 
is I per cent, and any full would be 
fractional. In all three cases, thc 
allowance for pay and price Increases 
would be between 2 and 3 per cent, so 


Hint any Increases above that would 
mean a cul In the unil of resource. 

Committee members were 
“seriously concerned'' about (hat, 
according to a NAB official, after 
they received n motion from the 
board saying it was concerned almul 
“the almost Inevitable further ero- 
sion of thc it nit of resource in (be local 
authority sector". 

NAH officers will now write to all 
Institutions and local authorities by 
thc end uf this month telling them of 
the financial and student numher 
Implications. 



Fashion student Joan White, who designed these Samurai-slyle outfits 
made of dishcloths, chamois and string, was one of a group of students 
at Middlesex Polytechnic who were the only polytechnic students 
invited to exhibit their work in the official designer tent of the London 
Fashion Week. 


Fewer firsts for women 


Women university students gain fewer 
firsts and fewer thirds, according -to 
research conducted by Dr Ernest 
Rudd, of the sociology department at 
Essex University. 

Writing in Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion , Dr Rudd says that for degrees 
awarded in 1979 women did better 
jtlian men in education, medical sub- 
jects, engineering, agriculture social 
i studies, architecture and other profes- 
sional groups. 

“They performed markedly worse 
than men in those fields in which they 
are disproportionately strongly repre- 
sented - trie two groups of arts sub- 
jects." 

He said the difference in perform- 
ance between the sexes has remained 
unchanged despite changes in ajtf miles - 
to women's careers ana sex equality. 

He cites four possible explanations 


for women’s poor record of firsts: 
prejudice by academics, particularly 
examiners; social pressure affecting 
women's performance in course-work; 
a sex-linked medical or psychological 
condition, perhaps a different reaction 
to examination stress, or perhaps men- 
struation; a difference between the 
sexes in their distribution of abilities or 
other psychological characteristics. 


He says the only explanation that fits 
I the facts is that there is a lower 


all the facts is that there Is a lower 
percentage of women than men with 
extremely high levels of measured 
intelligence. 

A comparison between thc results 
achieved hy women and men studying 
far first degrees in British universities 
by Dr Ernest . Rudd, in Studies in 
Higher Education , Volume 9, No. I, 


1984. Carfax Publishing Co, PO Box 
25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire. 


College gets 
CNAA all-clear 


Concern over 


senior posts 


Glasgow College of Technology has 
been given a clean bill of health oy thc 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, four years after n harsh report 
attacking the college management. 

The CNAA criticized the director at 
the time, Dr Reginald Beale, .for 
taking derisions without adequate con- 
sultation, qnd said the college was 
characterized by low morale and lack 
of trust. 


UnVersity administrators are con- 
cerned at a growing trend of appoint- 
ing people without experience of high- 
er education iq senior jobs. 

They arc particularly worried at a 
tendency to offer top jobs to retired 
army and other forces personnel. 

At least two people who had not 
previously worked in universities have 
becri appointed to senior pasts in the 


Strathclyde ■ Regional Couhcil, 
which finances the Further education 
college, subsequently conducted its 
own review of the college concluding 
that there was a tendency towards 
dictatorship. Dr Beale later retired 
fhfc years early front his post. , 


ear, according to the Association 
liversiiy Teachers. 


tflsult- is 'not representative df'tftte'i] 
student opinion. - 


The CNAA postponed its decision 
on recognizing the college’s courses, 
and. while saying the college had shown 
progress It has only >t\ow been *con-; 
firmed as a suitfMci Mnstftuliibn.T for’ 
CNAA -awards: 


of university Teachers. 

And last week the union’s adminis- 
trative staff annual meeting agreed to 
seek an undertaking from universities 
that recruitment to jobs on the top two 
salary grades should be wittily . the. 
university aod higher, education ser- 
vice. • 

Assistant general secretary Ms Tina 
Day said the Union was. in no sense 
seeking a closed shop but suggesting, 
that in the first instance' there Should 


be a trawl for . qualified,''. and expert-?; 
cnced candidalos- Wmlif| ( iftfe 'mghri 11 
education, system. 
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MONDAY 

It s the last week of the spring term 
and essays are mounting up like 
archaeological layers on the desk in 
front of me. Another student comes 
■J! with an unlikely topic for a 
dissertation. I plunge helplessly into 
the layers of paper searching for 
inspiration and a moment to think. I 
tell the student that I think that the 
topic is a good one. but that perhaps 

JL™!?* B bIt pnining. nothing 
drastic, but a bit of refinement, a 
little more definition". The student 
asks me to be more precise. I say that 
It s important that the dissertation 
should have a clearly marked begin- 
| rang and. preferably, an end as well. 
Then. I add, before the protests 
start, that there should be a definite 
theme, a sense of knowing where one 
is going, nothing too elaborate at this 

2S e :J ,ur ccrta,n| y ? distinct feeling 
that the argument is proceeding in 

reca&niz.lh r cl-onc I .JJ 6 , 


. cully wc would have in attracting) 
1 hinds from local industry as the 
Government seems to want us to do? 

‘ Can We accept the Government’s 
■ project mns on student numbers' 
i when birth rates in Northern Ireland 
. arc quite different from those on the 
mainland and, in any chsc. the main- 
1 i ,and project inns have been widely 
\\ discredited? More broadly, if univer- 
S,N ? S , are supposed to mirror the 
' sn f'S t i? s thc y inhabit, what is our 
i role? To be provincial, to be British 
,| ? r to he European? As a light relief 
I from these weighty question's prob- 
X™*. 1 / 1 | c l,o norary secretary reports 
that AUT subscriptions are likely to 
go up apn to cover "essential 
activities such as sending smoked 

R.S ° h A nse u s,ri £mg students in 
fan H ' ,be ° ,bcr end of the 
table a row is brewing over whether a 
member who has arrived Into should 
nave tne whole meeting un to that 
point summarized for him. 


TIIETIMES HICIIElt EDUCAHONSUm^ 


^i°i°gy potentiaPspunte 


Much of the potential of sociological 
research is being tragically spunicdat a 
time when it could pluy a vital role in 


. |"“j " ‘mu iuh; in 

K roviiling alternative ideas about the 
uid and uncertain future of work, a 
leading industrial sociologist said this 
week. 

Professor Richard Brown, professor 
of sociology at Durham University 
used his presidential address to more 
than 4U0 delegates at the tmmial con- 
ference of the British Sociological 
Association to make a spirited stale- 


- u .ij.ii ii.. u Mine- 

mem on the continuing and important 
role for sociology in the debate over 


, "SPtabClSS Thejiladd, for 
good measure, a recommendation 
that a list of sources should be drawn 

UD a! tme nnirtf m V ...;n ■ 


. r; r i uc urawn 

3P.. a L lh “ R° ,nl s° that I will know 
inat there is sufficient material for 
Uie project. I emphasize that I have 
not forgotten that the ■’collected 
worksorMara and Lenin" will be the 
central source of inspiration, but I 
plead for some indication as to how 
this source will be deployed in the 
service of (he proposed ihemc. 1 
point out that it may not be apparent 

sirerf Th P n, n° r r ? the , r P^on. in the 
street, the exact relevance for the 

topic which the student had earlier 
said was pereonal interactions j n 
[ prison cells in Brixton in the late 
twentieth century”? 


TUESDAY 

8 da ? ,bat bas already passed. I draft 
a reply recalling" the student “with 

JSS" • his 0 “unique 

qualifications for the job", and put 
last week s date at the top. P 

WEDNESDAY 

The monthly Association of Uni- 

WirafiKSwss 

BjfiAaKsas 

unch. The mam topic on the agenda 
from the 8 Uni- 
bie tK5 rantS r° m ! ni,, «- Answer- 
in Northc m Ire- 
land is even more difficult than 

«»*;» Mywhere Z 


fn N f W S? ivereit ? of Ub- 
^whnlcdn the 

try to do what they're doing but try to 

acS complementarity. Do wb 
accept the argument that our uni- 
versttyshould spetiallze in different : 
areas from those^^d at the S 

nmStC 11 *? lhe grounds that there 
niust be at least one place hi North- 
ern Ireland where students can fol- 
l£» W |JL P ? t i C|,,ar - dc * rec subject? Or 

"W “ national (fc 

rtcone5?If 7 ™ en a 6i' n * we : 

reconcile pur aim to be an imam a. 

: F xc ? J,cnce in Sei i 
^etds (eg medicine) . with the djfifi. ' 


^ THURSDAY 

H . Ano,h L er unev eniful day except for 
"f tw ? P h °ae calls - one asking me to 
ent h Ttte nn ar, icEe on reconciliation 
hai hetween Catholics and Protestants, 

thc other inviting me to draft a 
° questionnaire for the BBC who want 
Li. lo * programme on why Catholics 
and Protestants can never be recon- 
? * ciled ' 1 agree to do both. 

™ FRIDAY 

ng JSfS is A Ra gDay. Classes are can- 
in "i!r' A welcome opportunity to 
mark essays, review books, write i 
) M references, and scrutinize exam 

rn 3!l e S nS f° r - ‘J 1 e - lasI lime to P ur gc 
w *v e S P 1 'nfin'hvc or rectify some 
roguish syntax. All these gooa inten- 1 
e l ,' ons “nie to nought when a I 
d iSS* v,sil0 , r flrrive5 announced I 
e S2 y by 'I scra ' v cd Postcard a m.mlli I 
j Previously and long since forgotten. I 
v , He *, i ust arrived by Shuttl# from I 
2 London and he’s here to study the I 

1 SSSS h lre - and P rab,em fand I 

I C r .; b y r h P p ! ng . lo solve it by I 
' £S ,ne ■ be s ,ilce . mos l of our I 
fore ign visitors ). He grill s me for two I 
r ^execrable English on the I 

, |pP ,c of Northern Ireland. His ques- I 
tions come like machine-gun fire and I 
HJJ. r n . bcwiMering range of S uh- I 
Jetts, divorce lugisl.-uion MuoKr I 

r C J* u j! fl,cl ' church aitend- I 
fhni»i by c ? tbo| ics and Proieslants. I 

KL a,, 8r,0n of U,ster in lhc reven- | 
tcemh century, unemployment, the I 

God u “ nd E orum ‘ lhc n alurc of I 
God. Later, when nn ovcrdoveloncd I 
sense of ohligfulon drives mo to I 
cniulnicwhut rve heard is lhc Orion- 1 

tJE d | ll0n a{ b " und| ew hospitality, I 
.1 take linn to a local wlnc-hur. 'nic I 

3/iwI S° nt \ nU ? reniorselessly. I 
what are the students throwing at I 
each other? Flour. I reijly Ul I 
flour? Because it's Rag Dny^ A dav I 

d!iriticf de K ""4 /0? 

apparenl'y slaked haffi for k" ow? I 
S S V?“‘ "»■ How does throw™, 
hem lo CQllect money? I 
I m losl for an answer and steer his I 
attention towards the menu. What’s I 

nh«n- rge L e ’ asks - * draw a vaguely I 

Puzdes S Jdm r7h he a5r * w Wch 8 only I 
puzzles him futher and provokes' I 

b"; 

Because it comes a Iona wav r I 

mE, 8 n, r and then add * helpfully! it I 
comes from deep underground! in I 

courgette wlthTfork. “cSb5" | r 
he says_ triumphantly..' I 

EddieMoxon-Brownel 


... IILIIIIIW (ffVLI 

new work patterns. 

With the Government no longer 
eninm i ted to full employment and the 
future of work perhaps more uncertain 
than at any lime since the Industrial 


Revolution, the need io review ideas 
on work was now more important than 
ever hvlore, lie told i| K - three-day 
coil fere nee m Bradford University. ' 
Higher ami fuiliier education cuts 
had added to the problem. "The 
opportunity for education established 
as lhe norm or the l%tK has been 
abandoned. But nothing, mil even the 
cert unity oi ai least a dead end jnh 
which wnson offer (lien has been mu in 
itsjilHee." 1 

Stveiologists had a responsibility to 
monitor (lie changes which wen* occm - 
nig, he said, in critically review the 
impact of (levclopinents in economic 
ami social policy, in explore alicma- 

SS :' r ndu> hri[1 P »hc acci i undated 
fnnt.s or -Ml years of study lo hear on 
current problems. 

nie prograiimie of the conference - 
involving sonic 1511 papers on the 


=3arisJ5 

■sun eh and rethinking Sr 
necessurv h,> Gn i.i ^ 


“pessary’’ he said" IQg ^ 

i- V araclmfiii, 
nil contribution is snurwW 

apSffS 

officially denigrated. 

He criticized the 
incut view of 


inem view of dcvoihS 
Mmices increasingly to ^ 
teclmology |„ sofve 

icnis,wilTihi|lcornoihinS: 


P ft. >11 

BSA wary of Police Bill 

The BSA nlflnc inL, I . . . . 


WUH lime or nothings- 
dieir causes, or lhe socS 
economic and technical chsmT 

Hill ll.l .nl.4 “ 


—-■■■•Awl KU8W 

BuihcsaklitwasiMeasy^ 
! n , * h - fj ,cy °f unspoken au®* 
innuendo, and larnplu 


The BSA plans to take legal advice 
about the implications of the proposed 
Police and criminal Evidence Bill on 


; -■••■■•■HU L-VIUCIILC DIN Oil 

future sociological research. 

rouccmed that 


.. . ■““'"-■aiiwii is concerned thut 

the wordmg of the Bill could be used to 
force socialresearchcrs to reveal mate- 
rial SUCh as mmnlotAd ■ 


rial such as completed questionnaires 
field work notes and Interview 3 
cdulcs. if a circuit judge Tell it would 
help police inquiries. 

Members of the BSA executive 
!Ii° d, ? cuss !i lc . issue, feel this 


oiit nu nied individuals, groups or 
organizations. 1 

groups, (ir c vmrso-c;i! Ied r su bord hmte 
groups such as children in schools, nr 
workers in factories, nr prisoners. 


innuendo, and largely tara! 

ties were llircatened andsodoisi 
noi without friends and aEi 


8,1 kinds of social 
research where the usual nruriir.> hn^ 


research where the usual practice hns 
hem to guarantee confidentiality ah- 


Lecturers 
fight bid to 
raise hours 


If necessary the BSA will use allies 
m the House or Lords to press for 
imk'iu Intents to the Bill. Similar fears 
are heing expressed by the S«.cial 
ItLseareh As.sociati»n mid the Assoeia- 

Snet» UUrnCd S,K ' ic,ics 1,1 ,lhi SuL-ial 


He recalled that in 1960-ihciM 

became an academic - ihm v 
more philosophy dons at Odoift 
sociologists in lhe entire UU 
balanced assessment would mi 
substantial contribution mafei 
sociology over the last 25 vent 
said. 1 


The subject had also imdcuis 
Cain impact on everyday that 
though one dial needed lobefat 
and develop'd. He gave iheon 
»»f the I'roteslnnt work eihic^i 


of the I'roteslnnt work eihicdiidi 
now a commonplace in discussion 
work ami unemployment. 


a^BSSSaete 


Aspiring authors of tWh's Diaries 


CNA A ‘Should lift ban on Livi 


by David Jobbins 

More than 400 college lecturers in 

rntM?.* Jin b0ln& ,,r « cl ' b y ,l,clr union 
n, r g " c ' v ronlrocts which will 

S™ h,r c '' rn*. 

lhe Lalmur-cont rolled count vi 

council warns to increase the 35 ? 
fjjK 1 &' st, ( llssl,,ni,n ihoLeclwer 

^ scale by two hours to the maximum 
2d hours a week, und on the lecturer I 
b J w “ l '°4 r l « ‘lie maximum 22 
£I(XI twin in*rti r- n 8n c ^ ort s>, ve 
In Xqu" n! y f S yl!nr “" d £4MI '" 11 " 
Notices terminating the lecturers’ 
txisiing contracts from August 31 and 

no 1 n ued uniployment on the 
new terms were issued last week 
borne contracts have already been 
returned to officials of the National 
Association in Further and Hi2 
Education and many more were ex- 
pectod to b, handed back .“ branch 
meetinu and at a mass meeting yester- 
day which was to be addressed bv 
g nerai.secretanr Mr Peter DawsS 
?n0 d Mr n r ??^ utive members indudJ 
wfere r £i V,d . Cro » from Manchester, 
mow hv U T off a dmihr 
authority^ * Ubour »nlroll«i 

An overtime ban and work to rule 

JSfSSP** tfra . h ^ ni Powdil. chair- i 
man ofthe education committee, said- ' 

SUES* regrct * the necessity 
changed contracts of empioy- 

re gards it as inevitable in the 
'• if!] government policies." 

76 000^ C ^ CUtive '? lo instruct' its 
76,000 members to join the local 

in refusing- 1 (0 „ 

i ™ r implementation of the 
aper Training and Jobs, which 





cheml«ii??whE rd St Palace are five out of six Men# 

anew methnS«f n 8 Q “ ecn ’ 8 Award for technological achieved 
and ^ hSf ofn, nnufactiirlng arsenic add used in present 
and brought new Jobs to Merseyside. 

orBanIr a rh^i u r aS Jointly by members of the depnrlffl^ 
dfvkhm n 'sjry « Liverpool University and the timber presflj 
from RpnfoLn n^n G i! 0Hp * Left to right are Mr William 
Wfrem lf Dr . R i!!f ei i Johnsl0 " e from the university, Mr jj 

&X m om ^M^ or ,Bn Su,hcrlMd “ dMr ^ 


NAB’s make-up ‘must alter * 
to make it more effective’ 

Strinnun, k- r .. 


NalSuH 1 ! 1 ^ of thc current 
a Sn forlJ rh° ry Body slruc,urc and 

:tfis¥r«ssas3 

S3£3S3E.teSr_ l !“ w «k.. d? 


sclcption whereby 
nominate representatives a fTJj 
teed to lead to imprecision, 
consensus and laefc of sw [ P' p .. 
sions,” Mr Knight said. «i|*- 
Mr Knight stressed lhat ' 
failed to work then thepuW* *,;• 
would fail to work. It 
that the NAB and (he colJeg* 3 




uncertain, ‘ . . . 


lf ^AB«a,, < ?bcfnX.“c'l£3“ 

policy objectives and then^.^ C 5 car relation in terms of 

^ « asst ; 

members of the board and°Hwo° f f 1 * 5 H B, re funding levels to be morf . • .. 

tei terminate oh Janualvvf^M? 1 ' »We than at the moment^ 

Mr KnJahUdd^d JS' . ^ NAB 81111 The 

of the. NAB i ah open bhdfSKSS : f l ced proWemsoyer 
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Staff ‘guarantee standards 


by Karen Gold 

Academic standards in public sector 
higher eilueaiinn are largely guaran- 
teed by siatf in insliliuions. nut hv 
external pressures. Miss Sheilii 
Browne, former senior chief inspector 
of HM Inspectorate said at a confer- 
ence at Middlesex Polytechnic. 

"We talk an enormous" amount about 
Standards in England, hut we don't do 
a great deal about them.” said Miss 
Browne, now principal ol Newnham 
College. Cambridge, ai the British 
Council conference. "Must of thc time 
we assume they are working hy them- 
selves. 

“But whenever we want to change 
direction or whenever we think we are 
spending to much money, we scream 
“standards’ .” 

Generally, she said, there was a 
’’positive net of faith" that accept aide 
standards were an automatic product 
of certain things: student starting 
levels, adequate teaching and other 
resources, sufficiently large and varied 
environment, right length and content 


of course, light ex.inaiiiaiuni system 
am! feedback from students and em- 
ployers. 

Bill above the baseline standards 
imposed by validatine bodies across 
the country "there will be a very wide 
range of performance between the best 
and the least good, and you hii\e in say 
to yourself (hut ymi have a system that 
tolerates that ."'she said. 

.Validating bodies could only pro- 
vide negative assurance of standards 
above a certain level, and could not 
ensure delivery, she said. What HMI 
would do was "fairly small; “MMl may 
not write anything which is at variance 
with government polity; we can't write 
and say (here must be extra resources; 
we couldn't if there were a policy of 
open access . . . write und say this 
would be much heller if they had 
selection," she said. 


External examiners, although they 
could be helpful, were birds of a 
feather. "If you are un external ex- 
aminer. you tend to accept the range of 
performance that you get is appropri- 


NAB respondents say 
no to two-year degrees 


by Sandra Hcmpel 
The two year degree is now highly 
unlikely because of the strength of 
opposition to it within higher educa- 
tion, Mr Leslie Wagner assistant 
secretary f academic) to the National 
Advisory Body said last week. The 
response to the proposals in the NAB 
consultative documents which were 
now being considered were very much 
against two year degrees. 

Mr Wagner told a conference of thc 
Association of Colleges Implementing 
Diploma of Higher Education Prog- 
rammes (ACID) that he regretted the 
situation and did not believe thBt the 
higher education sector had given the 
mutter serious consideration. “To suy 
simply we don’t like two yegr degrees 
is an inadequate response" 1 he said. 

Any proposal for changing the de- 
gree must be acceptable to employers. 
c Bui we have hardly heard from the 
employers," Mr Wagner said. “Wc 
have heard from the education system 
and there is very little advantage to 
higher education in the proposals but 
there may be an advantage to society.” 

The diploma of higher education 


had become an entry to a degree 
course hut not a qualification in its own 
right. But did employers reject it 
because it was diplumu or because it 
was a two year course? 

There was un air of defensiveness 
about the responses that thc NAB had 


received, particularly on the question 
of the staff student ratio. 


Discussing thc issues raised by the 
drop in numbers of 18-ycar-olds in the 
199us Mr Wagner said it was not good 
enough to look at it in terms of coping 


with spare capacity in the institutions. 
This was simply an argument for 
preserving thc institutions and staff 


t ubs. It might be un thc hidden agenda 
>ut this was not a good enough rensmi 


but this was not a guod enough rensmi 
to put forward to thc policy makers, 
But there was a legitimate economic 
argument for making provisions for 
the non traditional groups of students, 
including those of 21 and over. If the 
ccunonuc forecasts that showed a 


slight growth in the economy in the 
next ten years were right then cm- 


next ten years were right then em- 
ployers would not want to be fishing 
around in the smnller pool for skilled 
manpower. 


College consortia condemned 


by Olga Wo j las 
Scottish Correspondent 
The organizing secretary of Scotland's 
largest teaching union has condemned 
Strathclyde Region's moves to create 
consortia of schools and colleges as “a 
rationalization juggernaut”. 

Mr Fred Forrester of thc Education 
Insitule of Scotland said Strathclyde 
should call a halt to its plans and have a 
year of consultation. 

Strathclyde has established 60 area 
curriculum planning groups of local 
educationists to produce proposals for 
implementing the Government's 16 to 
.18 Action Plan. 

Mr. Forrester told a union meeting 
this week that the groups received 


councillors for the first lime at a 
schools subcommittee this week and 
an education committee later this 
month, and the EIS Strathclyde re- 


K al executive has decided to lobby 
meetings. 


But Mr Frank Pignatelli, Strath- 


clyde Region's assistant director of 
education, said councillors were not 


tnts week that the groups received 
“detailed and strong guidance” from 
the council’s educational administra- 


tion. The whole idea of introducing 
consortia next academic session had 


education, said councillors were not 
discussing thc issues for the first time. 

In November 1982, thc council's 
education committee approved a 
document produced by council mem- 
bers and officers on post-compulsory 
education nnd training. Thc Govern- 
ment produced its action plan the 
following January, which followed thc 
same broad principles as Strathclyde’s 
document. 

But Mr Forrester said there was 
nothing in the action plan requiring 
education authorities to introduce con- 


been orchestrated by thc administra- 
tion and many regional councillors 
were totally unaware of the implica- 
tions. 

The plans would be presented to 


sortia arrangements in August nnd 
there was noindication that any of the 
other Scottish regional councils would 
be doing so. 

“Stratnclyde councillors should veto 
this bureaucratic nightmare." he said. 


Natfhe to debate missiles motion 


A demand for the removal of cruise 


Wok tteWSW “W . dates m sodalttitdiesa^^^ 
betWeen thT 3 .' 1 r ®!at onshin “MoreoVofsuch policies 

fshomrd- J.' 


conference of the college lectureres’ 
union, which in 1983 became the first 
trade union to disaffiliate from thc 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

A motion from the outer London 
region of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education to its conference in Brnn- 
ifigham next month- .’condemns the 
missiles' deployment as a “dangerous 
leap in. the arms race, endangering 
peace in Eurqbe". 

Natfhe’s 1982 Conference voted to 
affiliate .to CND .but the decision was 

K'.l >11, - ! 




rescinded last. yeSr following a con- 


.He for lhe miir-c.' she s,n> I 

She queried the slandarik Tcjclieil 
ill ili< 'uukii decrees for eVimpk- 
"When you hnit one or two-term 
courses > (hi don't ntiessiirily h.ive 
unytliing use ible ut the end of it", but 
thought thiii neither external examin- 
ers nur validating bodies were dis- 
tuned! enough from them to ask those 
questions. "A‘- long us validating 
bodies say that formula is degree 
worthy, no one can il» anything about 
it." she said. 

"On the whole in the business of 
standards the crucial level is the dc- 


r annum and the department head.” 
iistirmions needed staff assessment. 


Institutions needed staff assessment, 
development and career progression 
and inscrvicc training, bucking by 
academic hoards, senior management, 
and j “properly curious local author- 
ity" involved in major decisions and 
financially supportive. "The art of the 
game, despite the rhetoric, is to get the 
right people in the right institutions 
and trust their motivation and lhc right 
system to deliver the goods." 


Economist 
leaves college 
£1.5m 


C 'ers and waiters at thc college’s 
tabic and £500 for the librarian 


high tabic and £500 for the librarian 
at the university’s Marshall econo- 
mies library. 



A pair of star-cioss'tl iovers - I)nvid Watts and Wendy Perkins will 
play Romeo and Juliel in thc Kcde University Drama Society's open 


air production of Shiikespcarc’s great love story, to be presented in 
June In the courtyard of (he historic Clock House. 


Trinity College, Cambridge - 
already the richest - Ls reported to 
have received a £1.5m bequest from 
Mr Piero Sraffa, an Uailan-burn 
economist, who was a fellow there for 
.more than 40 years. 

Mr Sraffa. a brilliant innovative 
theorist and a prolegd or Keynes, 
became a reader in economics at the 
.university and died Inst year at the 
(age of 85. College officials iiavc been 
negotiating over Ids estate for several 
months. 

He went to Cambridge in 1927 
from Turin University lo escape lhc 
restrictions of fascist rule. In the 
1930s he embarked on his life’s work, 
,a monumental edition of the collected 
writings of Cite classical economist, 
David Ricardo, which ran lo 11 
volumes, the lost appearing In 1973. 

He was a close friend of (he 
Marxist thinker and founder of thc 
Italian communist parly, Antonio 
Gramscl, and first came to note in 
1926 after an article in the Economic 
Journal wlilch paved the way for 
modern theories on thc behaviour of 
thc firm. 

In his bequest Mr Sraffa has also 
left £1,000 lo be divided among the 


Publishers in move to 


counter effect of cuts 


University and college book publishers 
see the setting up of a good rela- 
tionship with tnc Manpower Services 
Commission and the Open Tech as a 
priority. 

The aim is to ensure that the puli-' 
Ushers participate in current develop- 


ing each year, supplemented by re- 
gional studies. 

There will also be a major report 


each year drawing (mention to the 
importance of bouts and journals to 


menis and is part of a campaign against 
nnv moves by government oraaniza- 


im porta nee or bouks and journals to 
scholarship and to thc economy. 
Books in Further and Cunt inning 
Education is suggested as thc subject 


nny moves by govern mcnl organiza- 
tions that “threaten a free, indepen- 
dent and private educational pub- 
lishing industry”. 


for thc 1984/85 report and Books for 
Higher Education will be considered in 
1986/87. 

The defence of copyright in educa- 
tional institutions is certain to remain a 


This is part of a five-year plan drawn 
up by the University, College and 
Professional Publishers’ Council of 


The Publishers' Association aimed at 
stimulating sales in a n area badly hit by 
the recession and government cuts. 

The UCP is also concerned about 
the availability of bonks to students 
and institutions through some outlets. 
It wants to monitor the supply and 
distribution of ncadcmic books and is 
considering building up a list of sup- 
pliers to institutions of further and 
higher education. 

The Council is pleased with the 
results of its campaign against cuts in 
library spending, launched last year, 
which, it snys. Is already having 
measurable results. As pnrt of the 
effort, it is to produce two or three 
national siudicson library hook spend- 


major issue, thc council says. Five 
yearn ago it ivas thought that -by now a 
workable system of control and pay- 
ment would have been established and 


it was Imperative that such a system 
was in existence by 1988. 

Thc council's plan picks out farther 
and continuing education as a clearly 
identifiable growth area over the nexl 

..an*. .V.- 


fivc years. Our knowledge of this 
sector remains sketchy”, the council 

..... > 1 .. .u:. 


says, “and thc investigation of this 
marker should make reasonable and 


regular calls on our research and 


publication budgets”. 


Over (he next five years the council 
is pledged to continue its lobbying of 
thc media, parliament, local author- 
ities nnd teacher organizations on 
behalf of resources for academic 
books. 


Richard Ill’s 
last mil and testament 


And conference is also to be asked 
to give a shot In the arm to the 
controversial question of peace studies 
as a discrete subject. A motion from 
East Anglia and Southern regions 
welcomes the formation of a peace and 
conflict studies subject section, which 
has its inaugural meeting in Notting- 
ham this weekend, as a first step. 

It calls on the leadership to help the 
development of peace education by 
encouraging colleges to organize con- 
tacts in the two superpower blocs. 

The threat of glob?! nuclear war 
arises In pnrt from the fears, suspi- 
cions. misunderstandings and igfior- 
ance between the peoples of the tWo 
main military blocs, and increased 


If it were on Goatskin Parchment Archival Paper, it 
would just be coming to the end of its guaranteed life. . 

And we’d know if he was really prepared to leave his 
kingdom for a horse. 

Goatskin Parchment Paper has a guaranteed life of 
over'500 years. ^ 

For certificates, legal documents, deeds \ — p 
and other archival material. Send for sample 1Aj' v UlV 
certificate now or ask your printer for details, 


Goatskin Parchment.The Survivor. 
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The deadline for responses to the University Grants Committee’s'great debate’ ■"> 

w ^ s the end of March. The THES reports on more submissions. 

^$£? eed a vote of confidence, says BA Wl 


THE TIMES HHJHF.RKDUCATION Si 1 ITI.HMKNT fi.t.M 


by Sandra Hem pel 

A demand For rhn „• f . ™ rimn,n g Jl) wn the arts faculties ami 

value™ d iSiriT ° ,he ,ha ' " ralu “ high sl.-mdanls of 

made by Brilfsh Aoadcmv presidonf th™? "-' aL ' hi ” g 10 bi: fo,ll,d in 
Professor Owen Chadwick in the. n . 

academy s response. Uul there was n discrepancy be- 


City merger will happen, says ILEA 


He warns of low morale in arts 
jnculties ai*d says there Is a widespread 
oeiici -however erroneous that the 
Department of Education wishes to 
waKen thcm and, in an extreme form 
of belief, to demolish them''. 

The academy says that low morale is 
partly because of the large provision of 
extra posts in science and information 
technology in the new blood scheme 
compared with those in the humanities 
and social sciences. It also claims that 
Sir Keith Joseph's “implied strong 
defence of the humanities went un- 
observed when he said it was impor- 
tant loensurc that across higher cduca- 
tion the full range of opportunity 
continued to be provided” 

• think this decline of morale a 
K>J h £ acaderay says. “Wc believe 
mm the Government has no intention 


ILEA fears 
‘poaching’ 

by David Jobbins 

Objections to the UGC exercise being 
limited to the university sector have 
bwn lodged by (he Inner London 
Education Authority, which adminis- 
Kfsnve polytechnics. 

The authority quotes a National 
Advisory Body forecast that the aver- 
age university student is funded at' 
twice the rate of his or her public sector 
counterpart and that this disparity is 
likely to worsen rapidly. * 

iThe risk of ILEA institutions which 
successfully serve local needs suffering 
as a result of poaching by universities 

» , n WW re ,s 3 n,attcr of concern 
mjLUA, it says. 

. Prediction of purl -time stn- 
*J!M ,K ! n,a, “rc student demand i.s 
notoriously unreliable - our consider- 

fhi? n PrCnencc in tbis fi e!d suggests 
that Department of Education and 

Is h i ,8hly M ucs| ionable." 
Inc ILEA welcomes a more open 

ffP ™*. ^ “><= UGC if this mc P „ ns 

! 1 HUnn on l,s com- 
mittees. But it Is cautious about an 
ovcT-arching" body for all liiihc? 
cduealion, maintaining it woultf be 
JESS*? lo *«* the «>le of l.e.as 

SftSSSSS!* 1 Ir need t0 " spond 

. .“Overall central government policy 
!nteSh2S£ bu ? r , estri . <:tive conlrofanS' 
“'•i? s ^! oral ! evcl m “ s > |» 

iri! n l 0, !l h L P i ar,,amenl heard one 
o f Ite best debates on higher and 

for many years. 
The debate was notable In several 
ways. First* the debate was Very 
constructive. It was conducted with ' 
a minimum of political rancour, 
and with a good deal of courtesy, 
indeed, there was the 'unusual sight 
of the Government not only listen- • 


But there was a discrepancy be- 
tween what the Government intends 
and whai Government is believed to 
intend. “What is now needed is a 
reassertion of the value and import- 
ance of arts subjects". 

The academy warns the UGC 
against appearing to be l he agent of the 
Government. "We nre not tftiirc- happy 
with the phrusc in your letter about 
Miiivcrancs being under the control of 
DES and UGC’, it says. The BA 
complains that recently the UGC 
seems to have had less influence tlum 
before on the size of the universities' 
grant and that the DES has taken more 
interest in the wav the UGC distributes 
the money. 

The academy is concerned about the 
new blood scheme. The provision for 
the humanities and social sciences is 
lamentably small, it says, and the 



Professor Chadwick: morale warning 

emphasis on innovation "may tend to 
encourage research into marginal sub- 
jects instead of reinforcing the centra! 
core of a discipline”. 


I he scheme was an inadequate sub 
•dilute l<u planning by indhidual uni 
vvisilies and depart inenis and anv 
I mine schemes slumld be wiihniii tin- 

“in ill ion ill disci nuiii.ilii m" Evfweci, 
science and the luiinaiiities dial 111.11 
red (lie piesenl selieuie. 

On research, the iic.nleim sav% u 
at niches the liiy.lu-si iiii|n>iiaiue h> Hu* 
provision ol com uiiied and balanced 

I* i ml mg lor u-xoiik h in 

Ibis I midi up. "must include pnnision 
for first class litnaiies and |,.| loienm 
travel lor resr.irch " I he pieseut lesel 
of wippoit |< 1 1 thjs was not hir.li .mil 
"we should h,- vm s.uiv indeed d da- 
piovisHHi ol libi.u ies and ol l.icil.iu-s 
Ini travel weie allowed to slut even the 
smallest distance Imihei" 

The academy, iheiebne. welcomes 
the U(U "s reeormneiidalion to utmer- 
sines to maintain or even me lease 
spending on books bin sh\s dial m || h - 
present circumstances this was prob- 
ably much harder for imivei sides to do 
Ilian was otten appreciated. 


by Karen Gold 

Inner London's higher education plan- 
j nets remain confident that the City 

AJCIJES University and City of London 

Polyteclmicwillevcntunllymergc.de- 
1 -Jf_, spite the former's opposition. 

Uli3cli£FGP The Inner London Eduention Au- 
O* v *' thority's further and higher education 
sub committee had to umend its nlan- 
Uil lllCrffPR ned resolution 10 set up a feasibility 
4 g v « study for the merger when it met this 
... . week after it received a letter from Dr 

ny t )|ga Wojlas Raoul Franklin, the university vice 
Seollish CorriKnmJ- chancellor, declining the offer. 

1 1 ,.- r I# I But the sub committee did agree all 

^ , , * ias reoehedi; the other major proposals in the 
■" ll,L *rgers fiflafc ILEA education officer's report, in- 
i' is l,n . l ’ ne band and ki cludmg the merger of Thames 
n LC “.n *hc oihu. Polytechnic and Avery Hill College; 
i tiMuee and St Aoda«i moves towards the csiablishmeni of a 
which formed*^ permanent inner London higher 
, , c tuadc it cleirt^ education planning board; the amal- 
w isti in h? rcuniied.'ThfjD gamation of London art colleges into a 
mergers are unlikely to pt collegiate institute; und the redistribu- 
ings. ami Dundee adsAiit} tion in principle of major nmounts of 
in iiiNtiitiiioiiiti size rkei D,v t: higher education between the capital's 
K lead tii improved effiom 

Where the 

•iri.iiigemeni enabfa ^ 

s: o^rstSS claim turns to 

pl.niiinic mer several ifine « • . 

p.if i icipat mg universiiitsiK fpQ I j t V 
• •minnui course stmttutf. A "Jr 

Hut Stirling, which bog Negotiators representing university 
suited in merger propMAc manual workers will today make a 
fot t nlk gc of Tcchiwipg,# renewed attempt to force employers to 
I '< 't wh.il fin.mculhelpiiiAi increase their i per cent offer. 

Its .thins to expand lulp But the outcome is likely to be small 
busmen niiin.igcmenl. dr consolation to John King, a library 
ti iliiinlngt and vojnpiini.ii attendant at Senate House, ana 
'tndu s is severely limrkl thousands of cleaners, catering staff 
Hui it is iiivirstlgaiirg *%a and porters like him. 
st'opeiimoii 'ioint.TL'WibrR] Mr King, married with four chil- 
c«>iiihm.!V!uiiuf*ut>jabilt& .dren, earns £90 a week, and takes' 
interested in haiinii a lapvq home less than £70 after deductions, 
mg .mil icriim'logiral nws “An increase of the order being discus- 
I here has ken qwnu se d would in effect be a pay cut - the 
Stilling, which was laupitt Government has said rents must in- 
mis. i mild k m dance rofdv crease and then there are rates and 
«t .11 lacks cimutet at “iniiBi fares. Whatever wc get will be much 
w.isirini .if imhlic inctHf ,ess ,han inflation, but the increase in 
I lie Ulif must lake at costs for my family on itemB such as 

MlK.- !*P™" ».. 1 "™P° n - M « l fa°d b 

■ i . —fii.nW higher than the inflation rate. 

’ 1 Trie employers last week ansered 


LSE argues for ‘professionalism 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The London School of Economics 
argues that in h civilized society (here 
Is noconflict between academic excel- 
lence and vocational or practlcnl 
usefulness. 

Even In professional subjects whnt 
is required is not narrow expertise 
on* a humane profcsslonnlism". 
This Is how vocational rclevuncc 
must be understood, irthcrenreto be 
no undesirable restrictions on scho- 
larsliip nnd university education. 

A 5 per cent cut in real terms 
nE?! 1 ‘ d P ush 0 first-rate institution 


-separates on inlcrniitloiially comimti- 
tivc college from n rnn-nf-ilie.ni III 
place of higher education.” 
Virtually all academics at 1.SE also 
tell (hat the pressures of the hist Tew 
years hud created conditions in- 
creuslngly adverse In (he dynamism 
of the research effort. 

On the role or the University 
Grants Committee, "the view hus 
been expressed (lint not much would 
be lost If the UGC were disbanded”. 

Bui ‘‘short of (lint radical change” 
jt would lie desirable if the influence 


SSr «=-=s ssssa 

.' ra ^ rtance ««evel funding 


iif mcmhi-rs, mid strui lui’c nr \cm- 
luriiil. 

An InijMirlwiil cleiiH iil of tin- EnifTci 
rule of the l '( l( ' wax the i|iiliiiiucnnliil 
system, 'it forcid (lie UGC to assess 
whnl was happening in universities, 
it enabled the I’C.C in n.nsliln- 
ilicdluin-lvriii planning, it iiiude gm- 
erniiR'nl dependent mi LtiC ails ice, 
mill H guaranteed the telallie mitmi- 
uni) iirhuth UtiCaud iiuHersflies . . . 

"Once the UGC hail lost the 
Mruteglc fun cl inn which raiulred It 
to serve both sides . . . UGC was 
imund to appear weak und lleil to one 
side rather tlum the other." 


, r I,,c unistre rvstrucniriuu uf the 
prcvuiiis three years, the imixirtanee 


J**™. me importance wmild 'nil ' ^!r ".'ti 1 ilN 11 

illrlr'SK X!±, S| S 

tin 

“Wc note with dismay that Circular su l fs ,h . ul roUiilMHmi«n in 

lcv,;l ^ und ing for and Urot odfifejS? v * ,, ’« la WWictl 
nlrcndv been nbnndoncd” 5!Sr mL 8 1 ! ll,rn l tl,,n '» lunching is 

Hull ndds. TTic UGC has itself dmu,n ® s,r *ible if it involves an cnriclimL'iu 

attention to the risk of diseconomy and mean! i?" ^ Cmic rew,,,r,: « s “hut as 

Si 1 *# 1, We b,,vc “voided disorder US? f fi 1,08 gii[ * denied hy cuts in 


would mi ton of ihe much giciitci imlsii , f . 1 h ‘ ' 11 1 k,t ' 1 

rediKlkin or per cent effected £ I? ,IU h r, »' 1 'I'lHn-H.lirin cm 

three years." ,u '" u f 'H'™ ‘ d Hiviiiiiiiim .uni r..uc»l i..>, 

On uilhilitiraiUm with other univer- , ,s “"‘h^walilr" 

shies. Hull suys that collahoration in ,llr, f r * 

roscurch is aireiitly wull-establjslied unnM T ! n| •••nii.iitnm 

and Unit eollnhorntion in lenchine is nnS*£> o , 1,1 (,| r sh.nt 

i nv » lv « “» enrichment ‘"‘J 


M Andrews sap u ^ 
mcigers might ht a & 
•iri.ingemeiit enattia asi 
ini've between univenTtiiifc 
ibis cmilil nni be adjcdi 
pl.uinmc mer several )obe 
|mi i icip.it mg univcrsiiitsi* 
• •unniiui course stnictnrc. 


university 


i.im- ol ^ un j Qn negotia'tors by pointing to the 

l . famll 2 inramc supplement and other 

in or:.l focus l.'l AelKgJ benefits available to families on low 


angered 


t oll.iku.iiivc icliiikinihipsri 

. . , udl itji b^iiik wmiiin a iu, n a KB w 

iu< I n%i i \ und cnciiotMtK”. t0 g et | ier rent and rate re batc 
(hroiicli M-iciav paf! * make up a Inrgc part of his family 
giu'.cil ilewilpliuoraSnaq income. “I do not tnink wc should hav 


Mr King claims FIS. which 
fier with rent and rate rebates 


tho h- 6 , QVojded disorder 
he diseconomio, 0 f reduced scale 
remain a deep concern.'' 

rfn?. n u n qcinB ! he resource per siu-' 

&ee H n U, i S Z t 5?‘ a TCa } K f"* ion °< 

□etween 6 per cent and 12 per cent 
SSL" ff " W in itself seem 
SUSS . * ca “ sm S “ deterioration in 
u nl s ! aff ra "° °f between 0 5 
fn wiSiS 1 ,bl f ““Id not be achieved 
1 practlce without severe, probably 



•nargintilly effective”. 

ls - in f avour in principle of col. 
f b ° ra,l °" between neighbouring puh- 
JSJEf*? 1, insthutlons which. Hulf says 
might beam with a joint exomiSn 
oftheecfucational. iocial SdSSE 
re|on. CS ° f ‘ hC ,ns,i ‘ uliQns wilhin their 

,b f rc benefits both to stu- 
dents and to the community in general 



isliFS !* y h vs 

will, in ii, 'ro'tiutkMis .is .i wiii dr oi stuilcia ntimkrt ate to K 

«.. .£* h-i ' w,,n,c n-.tio.Mllv. the UGC jhod; 

seientifii^ .. l,mjri1 ' re^hm, logical, ir.di.^ii'iiji .< relatndy®* 

‘ ,,,d *' ,b « tion from xumc ol ib< W 

savs ihfi/i.? V f | S ud J ,> ,bl ‘ univcfMty nous to some of those nw* 1 

nj "" “ nw «n‘cd siKM! , it i, : , l .kill Ihtf UGC should e«*£ 
SHVsihuiV^.r ° n lhe L 1 ir 1,1 . * lull tics III rough a regular!^ 

beco™ m un,Vcr ' lf V guvernmem has it advises, not 
SfonnT, 0pcn ; so ,bt LT ;c i‘> committee member! ft 

more- nccds Mn, il;ir!> to lie, would ihiaiw a review pj 

leiiBu ^ 1,1,1 morc "P^n Hi chal- minnni) chosen from 

•*-ngi.. f MMimtv W 


should hnve 


areoftent A hl § her le vel of debate 

PHvttlzlng „ wer 

^,--r •; ^fesassssjs- 



- g - i mv MUIVlia MB *• U|JU HIBKliiWU Uf U1W 

i c.]lliH.ating u relatnelyi®'? refusal of the vice chancellors to 
nun fmin some ofiK “F. disclose their salaries. Mr King adds: 
lions to some of those m “it jg very annoying that some people 
on in 1981 • earning so much can tell others the 

I he UGC should evu^jj wage bill is only going to be 3 per cent 
lies through a icgulariu*®; • when 3 per cent of their money can be 
it .it I vises, not necewaw^ £20 a week while ours is only a 
h> committee member* _■*' couple.” 

would choose a review pS Mr Frank Murphy, a head porter at 
mint in I ) chosen fro® Bedford College, is in the higher 
•wvd hv the university Income band For manual workers, 
"T- earning £111 gross with overtime for 

, 1 dmif A single man, his deductions are 
iarartmg male tm« ^ greater, with net income of about £75 a 

d system lhal wf * - week, and no benefits. He comments: 


.Parliament showed it can have a 
debate withdut heckling, jeering or 
constant interruption, . • - . 

If you are thinking that such a 
debate seems unlikely for the House 
w Commons, you are right; The ' 
debate took place in the Lords and 
was representative of the higher 
I** m ° re civilized standard of 
debate that they are able to achieve: 

The quality of the Lords* debate 
owed much to the presence pf many ' 
speakers who have extensive, first* 

[ hand knowledge of further and 
higher education. In our own ranks" 
from (he Alliance benches Lord 
Flowers, Lord Ferry and Lord ; 


lhe bave proved 

Dtdiie h 5Jh , rt not an elderly and 

They l,.« 


, popM'-r.milfj It J SiWn itUa 3 


to (tat «, !tro „ g 

= ^^SrsfF: 


I Commons. MPs* commitments to 
.their constituents, their party and 
*(l c / r other parliamentary activities 

•; n v ■» » i i r 


which 

now sees tt ho£ . 

■ the j 






Urnltad7"' en ,l,0ugh ,hal P 0 '*" ii 

sustain scrim* « «o 

democratically * 

ment. It wmiii l v”* c,ed . f*ortfn- 

Jt Inore ,a f»ake 

PorticnlarS^!!?^* * 5 **11- tt S». . 


pmln the upper 
damning hidlcimwlJJ 1 ; 

al system lhal week, and no benefits. He comments: 

sentati vts can b* p* “l ean just about manage but 1 find m v 

of popular opiftKW w r.j| standard of living has dropped back 
ejected rvprweoULM ■ J* every vear." . 
ijccause of the : - •’ Mr Murphy says he was forced to 

substantial AIIlut« **“ ^ ‘ 


semaii ves can w g \ : t can just about manage but I find my 

of popular opinion «■ .j standard of living has dropped back 
rwinn^ntaHftf .v . every year.” 


sulMlantJaiAiiiBnwi"* 7 yjij , 1 ■ give up the idea of . evening classes 
thirds 141 SDP peer*** 3 i* . ““““ise he could not afford the fees. 

■biitelfomavtaHS" SF athin S in his oriti ? isf ? of tha e ^' 

h«* h«n fnfiicled ' ' Payers for perpetuating low pay in the 
mini fTIlrenl ntt^' universities, he says: “There always 
m ®2* j ' seems to be the money for unnecessary 

W edoiwl clslffl iw UJ at. ; things but when it comes to our wages 


becfiu'BB he could not afford the fees. 
Scathing in his criticism of the cm- 
ployersror perpetuating low pay in the 
universities, he says: “There always 


new -t ju g : tnitigS'but wlien it cot 

al repr«cfital»n they plend poverty." 

panacea to all P^yri ' A case in point is th 
umtrt r#rltinlv DC J:/.: for avisit tn rnllnn 


would certalidj 
eliminate some 


A case in point is the £5,000 set aside 
fora visit to th6 college by Her Majesty 
the Queen Mother this summer. ‘Tills 


euminaic »ni« -j . . - v^uecii ivtuuicr mis summer, i ms 

abffimdfties of oar JS-tne annual wage of a cleaner yet we 

ll should also kad W ■Jtj i jobs lost and people are 

i^MmMd.tfDirtkt^SaT-': hpvihg to do extra work." 


II fehouid also JfadWjTj^l : 1 {J®. J®- f®®** jobs lost a 
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and roaiull with ***■ « dU , . 
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Jo B»e sunM r o*> . £ j^ platf.who apply in the next twoyenrsas 
Commons rising ^ -i!.- . in The THES last week.; . . , 
enjoyed in Ike ^i.Tlw unlversily council, has decided 

^ staff wjip seek early .retire- 
;• . before September 30 but are 1 

• Ian ^ 1 ,^om, suteequently It li 

L ,tis 1 " !b P majiagerlali merest; . 

TkeitmMer it Sri" -wjll -receive -camponsatioq^. 

* S*K/n<i v\- .iliWw T irPXJStinE terms. 


polvtcchnics. 

Dr Franklin's letter , sent after the 
university senate and council rejected 
the proposed feasibility study, said 
that as well as wanting tn sec national 
policy on transbinary mergers develop 
before committing it'seir, the university 
had three reservations about the ILEA 
education officer's report recommend- 
ing the merger. 

These were that the authority had 
overstated the academic advantages of 
merging and missed the disadvantages; 
that the status of the new institution 
was not clear; and that the report's 
recommendations that particular de- 
partments should merge had unaccept- 
able implications for tnc internal orga- 
nization and operation of the resulting 
institution. 

The sub committee's amended re- 
solution recognized the “substantial 
educational benefits” to be gained 
from >i merger and asked fur a meeting 
between representatives of the uni- 
versity council, the polytechnic and the 
authority. 


Mr Philip Hunter, lhe ILLA's depu- 
ty yduiMimn officer, said ihai all three 
points appeared lo be based nn mis- 
understandings. "My nun view is that 
the City/Ciiv amalgamation will hap- 
pen eventually," he said. "I think the 
academic case is simng enough, and I 
think that is understood hy HM In- 
spectorate, by the polytechnic, by our 
inspectors und hy us! I think it will 
happen in the end." 

If it did not. he said, the future of 
City Polytechnic and oilier possible 
arrangements wuuld be discussed by 
the higher education strategy section. 
The subcommittee agreed a further 
report should be written setting out the 
terms of reference and membership of 
the section proposed in the education 
officer's paper, which would bccume 
responsible for planning in inner Lon- 
don, with advice on subject and geog- 
raphical provision from subsections. 

Professor David Smith, leader of the 
Conservative opposition on the ILEA, 
snid that lie welcomed the hnnrd 
proposal, but it should not become nn 


obstacle to change. "Wc have lo have 
something that is prepared and has the 

f 'owcr to make unpleasant decisions.'' 
le said. 

The decision in csiahlish a steering 
group for the merger of Thames 
Polytechnic and Avery Hill College 
was luken after protests from tnc 
chairman of Avery Hill governors. Mr 
Fred Styles, and two Labour ILEA 
councillors. All other Labour and Tory 
members voted for it. 

Mr Styles told the sub committee 
lhal the merger would destroy Avery 
Hill's special relationship with the 
authority, it was to happen ton quickly 
and the disruption i»f merger might 
then he repeated if Goldsmith's Col- 
lege wns brought in as well. 

Bui Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of 
the sub committee, said that there wax 
noquestion of one institution swallow- 
ing up the other. Goldsmith's negotia- 
tions with Loudon University would be 
decided in June this year and (lie 
September 1985 deadline for the new 
institution could he flexible. 


Gap between university Call for triple 
and industry ‘widening’ , f h 

a/ O Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of th 


by John O’Leary 

The gap between the skills possessed 
by university graduates and those 
needed to fit into industry seems to he 
growing wider, Mr Kenneth Durham, 
chairman of Unilever, told a confer- 
ence in Cambridge last week. 

He told a meeting on a future role 
for higher education that three quar- 
ters of PhD students were not fitted to 
industrial research and had to be 
retrained to do something useful. 
Cambridge engineers, for example, 
could not be let near plants, in case 
they hurt themselves. They were very 
good mathematicians. 

Mr Durham said suspicion of and 
apathy towards industry still ran very 
deep throughout the education sys- 
tem, despite some improvement in 
attitude during recent years. 

“There has developed a tradition in 
society and education that is for the 
maintenance of the status quo, the 
securing of stability,” he said. “The 
promotion of this tradition drains 
prestige from innovation to preserva- 
tion; from novelty to antiquity. It is the 
death knell to constructive academy- 
business relationships.” 

He accepted that there were other 
demands on the education system. But 
said his concern was that the balance 
between various demands did not 
reflect the importance of industry. 

Mr Durham added: "It doesn’t seem 
particularly sensible to me to stress the 
importance of higher education in 
developing all the other qualities at the 

Lords warn 
on training 

Colleges of further education in run- 
down industrial areas could be driven 
out of business as a result of the White 
Paper Training for Jobs, Lord Prys- 
Davics told the House of Lords last 
week during a debate on vocational 
training. 

He said the powers proposed for the 
Manpower Services Commission 
would lead to a concentration of 
further education facilities within easy 
reach of modern industry. 

“By the use of these powers the 
MSC will support those courses It 
wishes to advance and will insist on 
provision it wants to promote. But as 
central, funding to local education 
authorities will oe reduced it is likely 
that many courses currently available 
will fall by the wayside" Lord Pfys 
Davies said. , 

The White! Paper proposed the 
transfer of responsibility and funding 
for a quarter of all ijon advanced 
further education from the local au- 
thorities to the MSC. It criticized the 
authorities fbr falling to meet the 
needs of Industry and employers. 

Lord Clc;dwyn of Penrhos said the 
White Paper represented q grim and 
frightening 1 development in .poncen* 
traring more bower in lhe hands Of tjic 
Civil Servibe;. v- . 

Lord Kilmarnock deplored the lack 
of consultation and! said that; if the 
MSC was to become. the paymaster of 
one duarter; of. NAPE,, then -there 






Kenneth Durham: concerned 

expense of the very economic engine 
that must provide the material re- 
sources by which all the other things 
can be enjoyed. " 

He said that industry must bear its 
share of the blame for not making a 
clear statement of its needs front 
education. The signals sent to academe 
were unlikely to impress cither the 
young student or his tutor or adviser. 

There was an apparent lack of 
interest in education by those right at 
the top of business. Yet there has 
never been a time when British indus- 
try needed a bigger input from the 
great multidisciplinary institutions of 
higher education. 


marketing or finance man or woman? 
Answer that question and you may go 
a long way towards explaining the 


Information technology transfusion 

Another 46tt information technology posts have been allocated to the 
universities by the University Grants Committee ns purl of Hie three year 
programme which began last year lo boost the training of qualified stnff and 
expand research In this area. A full breakdown of the allocation follows. 
• In last week's "new blood” table, some of (he figures for Edinburgh 
University were transposed. Their total nf 13 Included 3 In sodnl science, and 
not education as suggested, 


Institution 

Cambridge 

City 

Durham 

Essex 

Keele 

Kent 

LONDON 

Bedford/Royal Holloway 
Imperial College 
Queen Mary College 
University College 
Loughborough 
Manchester 
UMIST 
Newcastle 
Oxford 
Southampton 
Sussex 
Warwick 
York 
WALES 

University College Cardiff 
UWIST . , - 

SCOTLAND !••• •' 
Edinburgh. 

Glasgow 
Herlot-Watt 
Stirling ' 


Research 

(IT1) 


Teaching 

(IT2) 
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:jik, 

- ( 2 | 

l% ( fi 

Iff 




rfSC was to become the. paymaster ot ouriing 

me qparter; of. NAFE,_ to there Open University, , 
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encc on la main board. . (Last years posts in bracket?) 
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Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
National Advisory Body board told 
the conference he was concerned 
whether sufficient students of the right 
calibre would come forward to fill the 
increased number of places allotted to 
polytechnics and colleges for comput- 
ing and engineering. 

He labelled local authority higher 
education the “responsive sector” and 
said that an additional 15 percent first 
year places in engineering and an 
impressive 47 per cent increase in, 
mathematics ana computing showed it 
was responding. But more students 
would not be encouraged into these 
areas simply by providing morc places. 

If the places were not taken up, Mr 
Ball suspected that much of the blame 
would he with industry “what is the 
world of employment doing to ensure 
Chat our students wish to obtain these 

S i alterations?" he asked. “What arc 
e relative salaries and prestige within 
companies (and indeed within our 
society) of the engineer and the 


subject preference of our students, 
who are not fools.” 

There had to be a triple alliance of 
government, the employers and the 
education service, all nf whom bore a 
heavy responsibility to ensure that 
students were properly and thoroughly 
informed of the prospects relating to 
different subjects and courses. In- 
formed student demand should be the 
main engine in the planning of higher 
education. 
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Facing the 
gangsters 
in gowns 

The 1984/85 pay round In universities 
Is drawing to a climax and based 
upon the employers’ attitudes to their 
manual and ancillary staff the ability 
of the trade unions will be sorely 
stretched to mnlnlnin any semblance 
of Industrial relations. 

While technicians have u much 
longer arrangement for determining 
pay nt national level, the clerical and 
certain related staffs, plus the manu- 
al and ancillary staflk, have yet to 
reach their tenth anniversary. 

Just how serious are the employers 
In reaching a national determination 
on pay and certain conditions of 
service when Judged against the 
treatment of manuul workers in the 
last 12 months? During that period 
the trade unions experienced a great 
deal of difficulty In reaching agree- 
ment on very minor adjustments in 
the grading structure. After the 
event, in which the unions comprom- 
ised on every point at Issue, it Is 
. discovered that the employers’ side 
chairman has treated certain of his 
own manual staff more favourably 
than lie was prepared to agree on a 
national consortium basis. 

The unions are Justified in asking 
whether the employers' side chair- 
man Is a true custodian of national 
agreements, or Is he n plant of 
Government to break up national 
negotiating committees that, so far, 
cqn chalk up - albeit very mlqor - 
successes fn preventing Airfher ero- 
sions of living standards that have 
already been affected? GCHQ Inst 
month! Universities next? 

Is It wrong for manual and ancil- 
lary staff, whose pay Is the lowest of 
any negotiating committee in univer- 
sities and whose hours arc longest, |o 
seek a remedy on both Issues? The 
employers were once described to a 
meeting of employees as “gangsters 
In gowns”. 

For academic staff to deny some 
adjustment of hours for manual and 
ancillary stnff, at least (o nn extent 
that would provide some rationale 
' with other grades on the grounds that 
they connot afford it, is nothing short 
of hypocrisy. Is it wroug that the 
employees should, poor as their liv- 
ing standards may be, seek lo ensure 
Hint those standards are not further 
eroded and Is that denial by the 
"gangsters In gowns” also nol hyp- 
ocritical? 

Just by way of change let the 

S lers change into modern-day 
Hoods (union members at 
Nottingham will not see tills as a pun ' 
against the chairman of lhe em- 


ployers' side) end this year accept for 
themselves the figure which 3 per 
cent Increase would give manual and 


ancillary staff and give to the manual 
and anclUanr staif the equivalent of 3 ' 
per cent of vice chancellor's pay; 
even this gc$ture would fall short of 
returning to the reiafiveposltioD of 
nutniial lo academic staff in 1977. 

In response to a most recent claim, 
the unions were, told that the em- 
ployers have a responsibility to con- 
tribute to reducing inflation by mak- 
ing an offer of 3 per cent, roughly 
£2.85 a week for a foil-lime em- 
ployee. To add Insult to, Injury they 
stated In Hie most categorical terms 
that any low-paid employee cop al- . 
ways seek the proteeHon provided by' 
the welfare state. When will they ever 
learn! 

Before this group return to the ■ 
negotiating chamber the academics 
and technicians .will .have moi the 
employers on their claims. I trust the 
employers' offer Is not as Insulting as . 
lhe offer described above. 

1 Harold E. Wild 

. The. ^ f 
National Union of Public Employees . . 
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Australia rejects 50,000 hopefuls 

from GeoFf Maslen , D . . _ / 

4 . 11 ( 10 . Rill rllic finiir- .l.tnc , ln t . 1 . . 


filj'j T> 

fl .1 bon for what they would have picked 

I <•' • ' ■ SJh- Jnd , U i ed in l 6 c programme. 
I ' * . 4 ■ Teaching staff are routinely rotated to 

;■ , I. ; ' : ! . Arabia where rfe kingdom 

' '} <i i ! supplements their salaries generously 

r ■: , !. 1 ■ . ^wycrafor Baylor argued that the 

Sfii®, never asked about its staffs 
[i/F ■, f . ‘ religious beliefs and included only 

M ' ; ! ]■ 
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from GeoFf Maslen 

, MELBOURNE 

More than 50,000 young Australians 

j a RP llcd l « r t- ntry to universities 
and colleges this year nave missed out , 
although ninny had qualifications 
which would have gained them entry in 
previous year. 

Pressure tin places has been such 
[tint many universities and colleges 
have enrolled more students than the 

<,U0 i U u for them b f ,he Common- 
wealth Tertiary Education Commis- 
sion - the principal funding body for 
higher education institutions. 

. „PSE| ,e lhis - more tha " a 'bird of the 
i«; l IX8l young people round Australia 1 
who applied to enter higher education 
railed to find a place. This rejection 
J983 when some 
33,000 out of 1 22 ,000 would-be terti- 
ary students (about 27 per cent) were 
unsuccessful. 1 

In Victoria, the increase in demand 
for higher education has resulted in at 
least 2,500 qualified 1983 school-leav- 
ers missing out on selection, even 
though in most cases students would 
have nominated up to eight different 
choices of tertiary courses. 

When students completing tertiary 
orientation programmes, mature age 
nnd other groups of applicants are i 
taken into account . the total unset is- i 
Hcd demand is probably in excess of i 


4,H(ifJ. But Eliis figure docs not include 
many applications from people 
approaching colleges and universities 
directly, rather than applying through 
the Victorian universities admissions 
committee. 

In New South Wales, some J4,UtHJ 
people out of 44 ,(Jt 10 eligible applicants 
missed out on places, fn Queensland. 


Pakistan 
may ban 
staff groups 

from Hasan Akhtar 

. . ISLAMABAD 

« uer me ban on university and collcec 
student unions In Pakistan, *”3- 
ary_ re^me m Qy declare that X 

S Sre fS'""™' "" d “HS™- 

General Zia-UMinq. Pakistan's 
quoted to have said (hut he 

r d ± n ji 1 ,each u er Wnizations in 
sti?d™H* ns hc . had bnnncd all 

and lSk£ S, di "* Univc,si,y 

General Zia accused the teachers or 

Koii^nnH 0 ? K t . hro . u 8 h 'heir associa- 
te. 1 pj£ or 8 an . lza t , ons. He levelled 
X n char 8c ogamst students as \vch 
fig" he banned their unions and . 

lEf y cnr - The Universi- 

ties Academic Stnff Association had 
recently demanded better ptiy-scalcs 
^ d rt E IP ate F auton °my for the* higher 

*£ ^SSsaf" ror 


missed out on places, fn Queensland. 
^y.UOU new students applied for entry 
but, with only 14,000 or so places 
available, feu'er than half got in. 

In Western Australia, about 6.1100 
students failed to find a place - I 3011 
more than in 1983. While in South 
Australia. I2.00H offers were made to 
more than 21.000 applicants. 

The chairman of the Victorian Con- 
f rcnce of Principals of Colleges of 
Advanced Education, Dr Gerald 
Vaughan, called on the federal govern- 
ment to reconsider the inadequacy of 
tertiary funding and the government- 
imposed restriction on enrolments. 

Dr Vaughan said there was little 
evidence that the government had 
given sufficient priority in its policy 
options to acknowledging the serious- 
ness of the wuste or talent and dis- 
appointment to students and parents 
of those missing out on a tertiary place. 

He said that although the Confer- 
ence of Principals was making urgent 
representations to the government, 
rnrned at reducing the number of 


■foing dowTihcir iSKT 
njanenlty and converting it into* 5 an 
army technical , school 'Dip 

nnllllprhvijn __ i ’ . lllC 


Ble tfdUSST* Murce Df 

P r ®? ld ?H8 i ucJ ge criticized the 
jHlr “Hf d ec«ion of the martial law 
au hontles in disbanding ’ the 
. «"‘ c - catered for about 
800 students. But he said now that the 

h *#been removed to 
. other colleges and the polytechnic 

gfe £ rem,Se3 t ad handed 
he was not able to 
offer the relief pra yed for. 

Jewish staff 


Concessions 
‘aid the 
better off 5 

from E. Pal rick McQuuid 

CAMBRIDGE 

A disproportionate share of tax con- 
cessions to help cover college costs go 
h. Aim™ families with incimfs 
«tll fihtivv (he iiaiiiiii.i| .ncr.ijio .\ 
new study hy the (\illege Eiil’nincc 
Exainination Utuird concludes (lint the 
government loses roughly $2 billion 
annual y because of the tax policies 

nrni« S '? ^ul current nnd 

proposul tnx concessions “do not 
“PPcnr to meet thm gonl as well n ! 

- r Middle nnd unper-niiddle in- 
comc families, who linve lienefitted 
22JJ ft?"] lha tflx concessions, would 
JMS I^.dy have provided for their 

report 11 S edUCal,Un nn W- s «ys ‘he 

001 K ,hat nbout 65 per 
rent of families wf t h children In college 

» ssraftr ,h . c '. 982m "S»f 

,uuu> . l he existing tax orovl- 

bSeSsSSSS 

ss ssSEtas? 1 ^ 


L * sludenrs excluded in 1985. lie wns 
L ‘ concerned (hut unless there was moie 
s public uwureiiess, little would Ik- »lmie. 

i “liieviliihly, it will lie students from 
4 life Icss-udvunlnacd bnekaniiunN who 
will he more likely to he the victims of 
I the government's failure to net," Dr 
Vaughan said, lie pi limed out thal 
there had been no comprehensive 
study of the number of npplieunis who 
were excluded from tcriinry ediieulion 
since 1972. 

The conference was seeking u sik- 
cial gram of AS25JIX) to cmilile this 
research to begin immediately. "Unlil 
such a study is completed.' the lull 
cxk-m of (he numbers nf students 
being excluded nr diseuuraged In mi 
•uiideriakiiig tertiary education is diffi- 
Cl ! to giiugc. hut almost certainly it 
wil turn out to be fur higher thun the 
preliminary estimates indicate,'' Dr 
Vnughan said. 

Around Australia, the increased 
demand for tertiary places has led to 
higher cut-off marks for entry to 
courses. Significant increases have 
been recorded in NSW, Victoria. 
Western Australia and Queensland. 

At the University of Queensland, for 
tnc first time, nut all students who met 
the requirements for science, com- 
merce and economies courses gained 
admittance. * 

Many institutions have taken in 


untie than then iiuotas ol slndciits in 
whai appears to nave hern a puv.iir 
inulci standing that the yoveiiinu-iit 
will cvciiluallv leinibuise tlmn. I In- 
t oiiimomvealili did .illocatc A l Him 
lhis year to iunniv tin- minibei ol 
places hy 5.1 WO bin this inue.isr lias 
not gone anywliete low.nds ineeiim* 
the denial hI. 

’llu- eliaii man ol the Ausii.dmii 
Viee-Clianeellois' Con inn (tee. Piofi-s 
sor Michael Hitt, said any mi'.iiiIii am 
inerease in the aiailjihi|ii\ ol j'i.nvs hi 
higher education in Australia Mould 
deiiiL-iii an i lie i case ol IMi.DOtl places - 
a 5()jiei cent inciease ovei the pu sent 
level. Hill i| sclu in | teteniion i ;t |«s 
ci >n tin lied to mei ease m n u . IUA , 
decade Possibly a doubling of this 
number, in an cxiia tMl.tHHi id.uvs 
would he necessary . 

lhe l abor govemineiit pi.nnisc.l 
netore the election i h:ii it would in- 
crease tertiary places hv >ii.ikhi h v the 
end of the ilecaile. 

Hie federal minister for education 
and youth al tails. Senator Susan 
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win damages 

P^egcof Medicine, Houston, 
. The Houston federal district court. 
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overseas news 

Scientists in ‘Star W ars* clash Top institute drops 

exam requirement 






“Star Wars” opponents: Reagan and Weinberger line up against Sagan, 
from E. Patrick McQuaid Among them are Henry Kendall, pro- the 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass 

President Reagan is pushing ahead 
with a strategy to launch gadget ry into 
space which would render enemy 
weapons impotent and obsolete de- 
spite a vitriolic assault from prominent 
American scientists. 

The “Star Wars” plan would begin 
with a $25 billion research and de- 
velopment budget over five years. If 
built and deployed, by the end of the 
century it could cost a conservative 
trillion dollars. 

A 106-pQBC critique, issued by the 
Cambridge-based Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists says that to work 
effectively the gadaetry which consists 
of space-stationed lasers would have to 
“overcome a number of daunting 
obstacles set by immutable laws of 
nature and basic scientic principles”. 

In short, say the scientists, Mr 
Reagan’s dreams are not feasible, a 
waste of money, and, not least of all, 
too dangerous. For every defence 
weapon the administration proposes to 
put in orbit there is already a simple 
and cheap means to disable or fool it. 
Coafing enemy missiles with reflective 
substances, for instance, could deflect 
laser beams elsewhere, allowing the 
rockets to penetrate the defence shield 
and Increasing the likelihood of the 
reaching their taraet. 

Apart from the White House science 


Among them are Henry Kendall, pro- 
fessor of physics at the' Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, current chair 
of the Union of Concerned Scientists 


and former weapons evaluation pnnel- 
ist for the government . Hans Bet he, 
the Nobel laureate physicist nnd a 


adviser, the proposal has not gained 
the support of tne nation's most in- 
formed citizenry. But the president has 
.earmarked nearly $2 billion for such 
anit- ballistic research and develop- 
ment in his 1985 budget. 

Scientists contributing to the union’s 
report include former presidential sci- 
ence, military and security advisers. 


leading brain behind the Mnnhntlan 
project to construct the first atomic 
weapon, Richard Gnrwin, now 
with International Business Machines 
and a former member of the. presi- 
dent's science advisory board, retired 
admiral Noel Gayler, former director 
of the National Security Agency, Kurt 
Gottfried, a physicist, and Carl Sagan, 
an astronomer, both of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Some 16 years ago the Nixon Gov- 
ernment proposed Dudgeting a costly 
anti-ballistic missile system, ABM, 
which professors Bethe and Garwin 
panned in a Scientific American re- 
view. Their article sparked a national 
debate among the technical commun- 
ity and enough scientists testified be- 
fore the Congress to see the proposal 
shot down. Scholars view the contribu- 
tion of these two to the critique as 
especially significant and trust history 
will repeat itself. 

Some supporters of the president's 
plan speculate that the space defence 
network Would be 99 per cent accu- 
rate. The opponents contend that will 
still cost America 100 cities. A perma- 
nent space station is vulnerable to 
direct attack and to satellite mines 
tracking the stations say scientists. 
Once a tired missile reaches an altitude 
of about 125 miles it separates into 
individual warheads, anv number of 
which could be fakes. Tne American 
defence system will attempt to knock 
out each and every one of them 


New Bill aims to boost 
Sweden’s basic research 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Sweden's Social Democratic govern- 
ment has submitted a major new bill on 
research and development, to be de- 
bated by the Riksdag (parliament) 
towards the end of May. Despite 
political discord over many other 
Issues, the general thrust of the prop- 
osal is likely to be endorsed with the 
broad consensus characteristic of a 
country that is among the world's 
leaders in terms of research allocations 
related the Gross Domestic Product. 

Asked whether the objective of the 
comprehensive blueprint would be to 
boost research and development still 
higher than the present 2.5 per cent of 
the Gross Domestic Product, Ms Ker- 
atin Nibiaeus, secretary of state in the 
ministry of education, said; “It would 
be Unwise to have a fixed goal'of that 
kind. Our main aim is to enhance the 
importance of basic research without 
bringing too much influence to bear on 
the actual choice of projects. The other 
priority is belter quality." 

, At present Sweden is ploughing 
about 18 billion Kroner (£1.61 billion) a 
year into research and development, 
virtually equally divided bfctweUn' the 
government and other souffcfes. The 
bill anticipated that the government 
will contribute a further one bllijon 
' kroner (£90m) during each of the next 
/three years. ■ 

; ,The strategy of “dialogue between 
government and researchers, with 
plenty of. ffeedoht for scientist", 'rt- 
PMng outmoded issuing of directives' 
from on high, is expected to stimulate' 
the private sector, whose research, 
^effort' has already benefited, .from- 
l SCondmip policy measures. 

sWIlfc* 


though. Wasting hundreds of anti- 
missile defence on duds helps the odds 
of the real ones getting through. 

To spot targets, (he space station 
will use long-range telescopes, radar, 
and extremely large but fragile mirrors 
to reflect and direct lasers. A simple 
smokescreen cun Mock telescopes, 
aluminum strips rclcuscd in space will 
send radar haywire, nnd mirrors can be 
.ruined by dust or tiny pellets, says the 
report. If, for example, n Soviet sub- 
marine launched missile were deton- 
ated, ground radar would also be 
rendered impotent and obsolete by the 
huge black cloud (hat would probably 
be created by a nuclear explosion. 

The USSR will perceive the Amer- 
ican defences “as an attempt to achieve 
military superiority," the union con- 
tends. "After all, it is Soviet weapons 
that would be rendered 'impotent and 
obsolete' by an American break- 
through. ” 

According to the report, the Rus- 
sians may be tempted to attack the 
defence system before it is fully- 
installed and “lead to open conflict 
where there would have Seen none”. 
The “Star Wars" system would have to 
track individual targets - preferably 
before they reach the warhead launch 
stage - with miraculous accuracy. To 
dp so would require perhaps several 
hundred American satellites to hover 
in orbit directly over USSR launching 
pads. 

Above all, say the scientists, the 
defence system could never be fully 
tested during peace-time. 

Last week the defence secretary Mr 


lems,” said Ms Nibiaeus, prime driv-. 
ing force behind a 650-page govern- 
ment analysis of research policy. 
“Swedish captains of industry are 
aware of the long-term perspective, of 
the need to strengthen basic research." 

When enacted! the grand design will 
shore up Sweden ( s considerable efforts 
in information technology, biotechnol- 
ogy and environmental protection. 
Ine relative significance of energy 
research, said to have produced quick 
and concrete results following the 
investment of 2.6 billion kroner 
(£233m) over the last nine years, will 


(£233m) over the last nine years, will 
dwindle, but there will be a flesh lease 
of life for the social sciences. 

Ms Nibiaeus said she expected no 
change in the important role played by 
the universities in Swedish research 
policy. Within them', 170 new posts will 
be created for highly-qualified resear- 
chers and assistants, and money will bo 
made available for some expensive 
equipment. 

At a seminar held in the Academy of 
Science shortly after the Bill was 
published, there was widespread sup- 
port for the guidelines. One of the few 
doubters was the distinguished econo- 
mics professor, Assar Lindbflck. 
Something of a “dissident" among 
Social Democrats, Professor Lindback 
criticized the government for “ignor- 
ing senior structural distortions in the 
research system”,- and “imprecise 
.arithmetic". 

. The government bill, follows much 
self-analysis of research policy, as of sd 
many outer facets of Swedish life. 
According to one study, Sweden is 
shedding a bureaucratic cocoon, 

■ hereby permitting scientists to pursue 
• “relevant” research in which compe- 

sms 


his work is to begin within a month. 

Czechs cut 

university 

intake 

Czechoslovakia plans to cut universi- 
ty Intake, under (he slogan of “ex- 
peditiously resolving the material 
and financial conditions of students”. 

Addressing (he Czechoslovak 
Federal Parliament last week, Prime 
Minister Lubomlr Strouca! admitted 
that the placement or graduates In 
suitable jobs was causing consider- 
able public concern. The government 
had “not yet sncceeded” he said; in 
channelling young people’s Interest 
Into studies “In keeping with the 
needs and possibilities of society and 
the national economy”. 

Intending students must under- 
stand that work “will not chase after 
them”, and that they must therefore 
.select a field of study where there is a 
demand < for graduates. Courses 
where there are no openings would, . 
Mr StrouCal Implied, be cut back. 

An Increasing number of secon- 
dary school-leavers would, be said, 
have to take up “worker Jobs’’, since 
In any case, “continuing scientific 
and technical advances” demand that . 
these tasks are carried out by person- 
nel with a certain level of education. 


frum Craig Chantey 

PARIS 

France's Institute of Political Studies 
ihas created a new admissions prog- 
ramme which allows students to enter 
on lhc strength of work experience 
rather than academic qualifications. 

The programme offers stu denis 
without university degrees and in some 
.eases without even the secondary 
■school level baccalaureate the chance 
to attend the prestigious institute. 

Until now. the minimum require- 
ment to enter the institute's diploma 
course has been the baccalaureate 
(equivalent to A level), plus a prepara- 
tory year of study At the institute, and 
the passing of two stiff competitive 
-exams. A large proportion of entering 
(students have already completed stu- 
dies at other university- level institu- 
tions. 

However, under the new prog- 
ramme, established hy institute direc- 
tor Mr Michel Gcntm, the sole re- 
quirement is five years' professional 
'experience. No specific academic 
'background is demanded, nor is (here 
Bn age limit. 

Nevertheless, selection is rigorously 
competitive. Candidates are judged 
according to work and personal back- 

Staff cut by 
a quarter 

from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
■ Haifa University will cut between one 
seventh and one quarter of its 350 
academic staff by this summer, uni- 
versity rector Uriel Rappoport said 
lhis week. 

The university has been ordered by 
the government which contributes 70 
percent to th6 university budgets - to 
out some £lm from fix' budget of 
£12 Vim for the 1984/85 academic year. 
Cutting 50 lecturers and other 
academics will save about £500,000. 

University officials said that among 
the other budget-saving measures will 
be a ruling instructing the university's 
academic staff to clean their own 
rooms. 

Rappoport told the Jerusalem Post 
that the proposed dismissals would 
affect only non-lenured staff. Hie 
university's academic staff committee 
reacted by saying it would do its utmost 
to fight the dismissals. University 
teachers said the effects of the cuts 
would be “disastrous'’, 

lhe cuts in staff will mean that the 
university next year will offer fewer 
.courses and will accept fewer students. 

. A spokesman for the Council for 
Higher Education, Dov Keren- Yaar, 
said that Haifa University's cuts next 
year will be similar to those taken in 
the budgets of all tbe country's univer- 
sities. Inis followed the government's 
decision to cut its subsidies to the 
universities - which are channelled 
.through the council - by 10 per cent. 

. Haifa University this year reported- 
ly ran up a £lm operating deficit - 
partly due to the delays in the treas- 


ury's transfer of the government sub- 
sidies to the university coffers. Haifa - 
like mosi of Israel’s other universities - 
had to go to the banks for loans, on 
j which there was high interest.' 

All the universities will next year 
reduce their budgets by 5 to ID per 
cent, Kcren-Yaar said. The Weizman 
Institute of Science, a postgraduate 
research cenire, will cut about 8 per 
cent of its 530 academic staff, he 
added. 

■ Most of the cut at the universities 
will be borne by the technical and 
administrative staffs, ' said ■ Keren- 


ground , a special written examination, 
and art interview. 

Last October, 5b of 338 candidates 
who applied for admission under the 
new programme received places. The 
new students included journalists, sec- 
retaries, trade unionists, teachers, 
accountants, an managers. The major- 
ity had no previous university degrees. 

They were excused from the prepa- 
ratory year, entering in the second 
year, the formal start of the diploma 
course. Those who wish additional 
academic support have the option of 
taking extra courses in history and 
culture. A special tutor has been 
designated to nelp them with particu- 
lar problems. 

Tnogh most of the students admitted 
under the new programme continue to 
work, they arc expected to attend 
classes os regularly ns full time students 
and in sit the same examinations. But 
they arc permitted to take few subjects 
than full time students, spread their 
studies over as long as they like, and 
write exams at the end of each year 
rather than hi the end or their course. 

The students who have come In from 
the world of work already constitute 5 
per cent of the institute’s students, fn 
future, their numbers are Likely to rise 
to about HI to 15 per cent. 

Five years to 
end fee fiddle 

.from A. S. Abraham 
I BOMBAY 

!The provincial government of the 
'south Indian state of Karnataka has 
passed a law that paradoxically seeks 
to end the widespread malpractice in 
private education of charging extor- 
tionate admission fees by allowing it to 
flourish for the. next five years. 

Although the ban on capitation fees 
applies to private institutions at all 
levels of education, it will initially hit 
engineering and medical colleges 
where the malpractice is rife. Higher 
professional education is in great de- 
mand because of the huge incomes it 
subsequently commands. 

No medical or engineering college 
started after July 11, 1983, will be 

g smutted to collect capitation fees. 

ut the eight medical and 27 engineer- 
ing colleges existing before Hint dale 
will be able to charge such fees at 
officially fixed rates over the next five 
years. Inis hns exposed the Karnataka 
government to the charge of legitimize 
ingan objectionable system. 

During the five years, an increasing 
number of seats will be taken over by 
the government and added to the 
“general merit pool". Managements 
will also be expected to make their 
institutions self-sufficient since, after 
the five years, they will not recieve any 
state grants. 

Unill capitation fees are finally abo- 
lished, engineering colleges can charge 
more than £300 per entrant as a 
“special tuition fee v over and above 
the standard and much lower fee. This 
is for students from within . Karnataka. 
Students from elsewhere will be 
charged six limes as much. For medical 
colleges, the respective charges are 
£4,000 and more than £10,000. 

Half the seals in all colleges must be 
reserved for Karnataka students. Not 
surprisingly, these descrimlnatory fees 
hpve attracted criticism from outside 
Karngtaka. 

The state government turned down 
a proposal to nationalize medical and 
engineering colleges because it did not' 
have the money to pay the hefty 
compensation (5ome£6utn) that would 
be necessary, It justifies Its plan to 
phase out capitation fees by saying 
that, since it took power just over a 


and technical advances” demand that . Ya’ar, “but there is apparently no year ago, it lias not allowed any new 
these tasks are carried out by person- avoiding some cuts In academic staff as medical or engineering college to levy 
uelwllb a certain level of education, well," he said. them. 

Scientists call for super-computer cash 


Hie Science and Technology Commit- 
tee reporting to the House of Repre- 
sentatives wants to increase President 
Reagan’s budget for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation by $40m to provide 
scholars with greater access to a ‘super- 
icom^uters". 


.various scientific research councils; Mr 
Reagun had proposed' appropriating . 
.only $20m for expanded high-speed 
computers access. To emphasize the 
foundation’s commitment to engineer- ' 
log, the committee also voted to 
amend its charier, a compromise from 


Foundation. 1 

In all, the House committee wants to 
increase the foundation's budget 
$58.5m more than Mr Reapn’s fiscal 
package. Thd House seeks $U48m to 
Mr Reagan’s $253ra biological. : be- 
havioural, and social Sciences prog- 
rammes and 18m to his $20tn graduate.' 


m- * 




An obstacle course in French 


T"KT.M.*„„ : HKHK, 1|]t . ATlw|WlIjt 


Craig Charney looks at the problems 
lacing immigrants in France 


receive the “bac"' is unknown, bin 
sociologist, Suiiha Abdcllulif siiys only 
one in every hundred immigrant 
schoolchildren even gets us fur ns the 
special “/»«■" prejiarutory course. 


an 


lt‘s hard tu find out about the prohlem 
oF immigrants and higher education in 
France - for most of the educational 
establish men ( thinks it doesn’t exist. 
rr • a . tl .!n UI C L Was summed up by an specia 

Yet the limited info™-,; j"* schoolchildren en- 

tered the lute course almost drier n.s 
frequently as iintnigranls' children. 
( l he major exception seems to he the 
Vietnamese, who do remarkably well 
in French schools, universities, and 
even the elite grandes leaks, accord- 
'"g.ic.suciolog's 1 Trinh van Thao.) 

while the debates milling French 
experts on the division of responsibil- 
ity between class, culture, and the 
schools would sound familiar 
Anglo-Saxon educators, they are 
unanimous that there exists a sizable 
proportion of immigrant children who 
could potentially do well at university 
but never get there. A typical view is 
hat of Monique Dclain, who trains 
teachers of immigrants in Paris: 
i here are no more backward children 
among the immigrants than among the 
native French.” 

However, despite more than a dc- 
™ ? f s KS ial programmes for immig- 
ronts children m primary schools, 

?‘I C , ‘ S ..?w ne ‘V id ,hcm at higher 
levels. We tend not to think about 
(immigrants) at the secondary level " 
says Mnna Llnumetl oftlieCIEM. The 
universities also appear to feel no 
responsibility, and the sort or recruit- 
ment or “affirmative action” for 
minority students common in the US is- 
unknown. 


( 


.WORLDWIDE 


I 


more. 

ct the limited information avail- 
able suggests that in France, few of the 
young people from immigrant minor- 
ities with the potential to attend uni- 
versity do so. For those who do get 
there, there is evidence of a series of 
stumbling blocks, from ncademic diffi- 
culties to identity problems und 
racism. 

This state of affairs puts in serious 
question the assimilationist approach 
imphcitv followed by French universi- 
ties. which assumed that breaking 
bottlenecks in elementary schools 
would permit immigrant youth to 
trickle up” and fit in. Universities in 
France are likely to fnce increasing 
pressures to consciously adapt to the 
realities of a multicultural society 
much like institutions in Britain and 
America. 

u * r JP r «ent. what is striking Is how 
little is known about the children of 
immigrant workers in French universi- 
lies. Practically nothing has been 
written on (his subject." according to a 

Sc 1 ? 3 !! 8 ' ll,e 1 Cen, re for Information 
and Studies on Immigration (CiEM) in 
ra ns . 1 1 15 a 1 sub iect on wh icli statistics 

3 J! exis *' “ dds H spokesman for the 
Ministry of Education. 

v^h!p^ e ^! h k e !?! , r,,c population in- 
families arc m French schools. Ah: 


Ailil's instil ut ion, is an example. "My 
father was unsL'Inmled, so to him 
education wits essential." sJie recalls. 
“When I Eii! hmi marks, it meant a 
spanking. 

Surprisingly, young women like 
Miss Beliicheiiii make up NCI pur cent ol 
North African immigrants in French 
universities, Mr Ailil says. I le explains 
(liat Arab hoys grow up with their 
peers on the streets, while glils are 
kept nr home, and often see a profes- 
sion as the only escape from a stillim; 
faimlv. 



lihiliic Kricscr; 

students 


20,00(1 liiiiiilgrunt 


In the absence ol reseau lnui iiiniiie- 
riutis' university jierfoiinanee, theie is 
disagreement over wlielher they aie 
to likely 10 do as well as unlive students. 
Mrs Kricscr puis the official view - chat 
there is no reason to distinguish be- 
tween them. “The selection is made 
before the 'bac'," she says. “Those 
(immigrants) who are at the universi- 
ties are really there to go all the way." 

n Ja,T^ duCI,, ," rs likc!)r Trinh »§ree, 
noting that only exceptional students 
get to university. He commented: "If 
they receive the 'bac', there’s no resou 
ffi” hC,r studies should he less profit- 

OthcR. like educational sociologist 
Sylvan Lazarus of the University of 
think “that vision of 


glowing up in two vullmes. Maluu 
lion is slowei .uni mole riiitinili (01 
vhtnn. says I >1 Alnlell.iiii, .m.l students 
ollen enter uniwisil\ at 19 with „ n 

; 'l' c "t 1-V ■Hie lllilt Cl MU 

>C n^ a . 10 fused with a sc. iicli for 
sell, she lieheves. 

I low 


However. while some schools h.iie 
iiitercullurar’ progra 11 inns to help 
orurni immigrants, the uiuwrsuio 
have 110 equivalents. In |. u t . „o one at 
the c dn cal mn ministiv is tespoiiMble 


e - there are 20.000 Students 
E?* i ” in,, ? ra <it communities at 
French universS/es. This figure, if 
ft™, nidicatc.s both r/ lL - i 
^mficaace and its under- represent 

cTi' 8ra i nU f- onsili,urc « percent 
Mrs KriS5?« r^ ,,ng P°P“ ltt tlon. but 

2 nS VJ, &U t K *° . ll,akL ‘ ‘hen 

just i per cent of university students 

fml n i*? r ? ly acadcmtc terms, the foci so 
few' immigrant youth go 10 university Is 
explained by the smah proportion who 


wii!?rnL UC k ty n . ,inur . ,l y of immigrants 
who reach university tend to conic 

w^w n i ni profcs<i, “ nuls ’ "'id skilled 
iionies. or from large, lonc- 
csfabiished blue-collar families 
according to Jnzouli Adil of the Ecoie 
dcs Hautcs Eludes en Sciences 
?Kr eS ' *T? e sut ? ess of Vietnamcre 
?*?*} ref1ects ,f | e high educational 

iriin % Vi Whn nccl V'iei- 

" ,l ™ J) years ago, and family aid 
networks reminisceiii of llrilisli 
u , LLOr ‘ | uig l« I )r Trinli.) Due to 

L k r i,un ^^ ,ffl . ,lli 6 ranl students 
orivn prefer practical courses in uni- 
versity technical institutes to the nur- 

^WhnE^^ 1 ^ 8 ^ ,n ar,s curies. 

the 


things is 30 years behind the times. The 
/wr represents in it.sdf no gurinin 
tic. He warns that the pending intro- 
duet ion of select inn exams alter the 
first two years of university muy hit 
miiingrunt students particularly hard 
l u ve rse ns. minority st mien k 


u , -- nunoriiy students 

huneli near the linttom 
scores.) 


in 


often 

exam 


Irrespective of their clussmnm re- 
Mills, immigrant students may be dis- 
advantaged by their milieu. “We don’t 
arrive with the same inlelleeiunl eul- 


SnTn^ n ? n ; r,,at0r «™»8 to is 
b «“a!'iureat t equivalent” n\ ™ c . ,1C01 ? r ngc me nt and 


“‘ srB aswss aaas£s 


JJJJ* [,c lw*cmi suys. -We ar- 
rive cuunl in whin we can regurgitate 
from (Tic academic menu. For the rest 
•I s quite unequal “ She. lor iiisianee * 

Sis?' - •' 

_,JA e ** ,,ni * JWiieraiiiHi immigi.inis 

[jj 1 ,hc y •»w u to , “fcm, , ,^i^ y q " 1 | ** i Am..,,* v ,;z k ’j;’ 

they ore cuuul before they lire Imu 

"You hawtn ,F VmK] ' 
v7* . h, !« c 10 Prove yourself." sms 
Myriom C.hiilu. u Franco-Algeriun stu 
‘ ! « nl « commercial sranS U! 

irohlcm 


for immigrants at uimerMli level 
1 heir treatment lellccts 
more Han deliberate imlkv 
born in l'r:iri^.c.' arc cttnxi fc K-| C <f m dmaiv. 
French students. IIimm* vsnli Imcn'ii 

lonm! , !‘, S ’ ,, 1 K ‘ slllilents". 

limped together with those who ,-.„iie 
jo i t. nice oid> bn thru studies, .fi spiie 
he far gre.itei niiiubeis. iiidu .iiilneni 
J'ui Kgitiuiitls, and dilfeienl lu rds .q 
the l.iiter group 

France’s socialist piicnum m lus. 
Movvevei been the Imm to m to , .m' 
the pioblcuisot lililingiaills to.oi is,.., 
liiimhes, oifeimg them ci.mis ,m || U - 
'.unc basis .is nanvc stu.lcnis I.,,-,, 
number have bcncliicj. hut mam uuh 
need rein.i.ii unaware of them. .I.mm 
name I Heliki ol the National I 
.Students of F'laike 

Besides their own piobletiis unh 
uimcisitv . ;m .idditinu.d ■.mm 1..1 
immigrants is i.ierst ics|».iMM- l | ri . lll 
stuff ami si udeiits 'I 'm quite sinii k by 
he immlwr or low |,-v,‘l (nniseisirv 1 
bureau, 1 , , is wh„ h.u, .,|,,,.| ia ,. h 

licsit.itiiui |„ tclfiiij. , lu . (tr.ll ail \,,,|,. 

■iieduats. savsir, 

tin socmlogv depart 1 lie || lr t 


*nt 


„ • - - moir sidnlr. 

!!! . !. IIK ‘ km,K 

rL.ikltoiis I hr j.j| „,ip. u , 

riceiil clecloial siu vrsst-s «>| i/ (l - 


entrydeve! college courses, En * 

L“f_°. nd language (ESL) 
tnat had r 


n„ rh ^ jrohil sraml A n/,-. 

Porhnps the most difficult prohk 

finishing 


inimlgrnni hiudciiiV fn^h' 
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uiiiveciiv 


miiiiittiuni tar rig] ,|„ 

cltniaic also wot lies him 

J,r ,T ‘ "• ’fie 

smith uf | ranee, uherr ii U K . 


Ur more 


special courses 
been 
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ish as 
, - and other 
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foreign-to- Engl ish adaptation and 
now hosts more foreign students than 
any wHege or univcrs ? ty |n 

.‘‘Aboiit 52 per cent of the 65 00Q 
students at Mianii-Dade claim English 
as their second, I Hngitage,*’ said Ne 8 st6r 

l4r i£ ! y f ^m Latfn AnteHcan. . 

enro, . mcnt has risen 20 

£ per eefjt eich year since 1978 uncll the 
as t year when there was zero growth 

a^“^SSfig 


ome in Miami 


£3^'^ 

sSssl >»>: WStt’S sad.,?? .3^ 


2«/J! , 5 l, . , / ,cn, a nd they uv wk- m 

in 
as 


FHHZI,, UdachcnTS 
cminigemenl ^ 

A 1. dis and more ci.JfaA 
co|,"„,i|s Some highly J 

,JW - ^‘h^l.andcSiS 

■uc also noted for bitofe, 
{meres, such as (he AssasInL 
I -ms and the mcdinlsdi, 
I'elher and Marseilles 
J'till. it would be a nisi; 
racist leers are the daily foil, 
rants at French uniijisfc'i 
some immigrant studeins Ki 
eases of racism, oihens»A 
never eiieountcred it nw, 
mates or teachers. If cm si 
recalls . 1 graffiti saung. -{X11: 
Arabs", a! St-Dcnis anoftst" 
"I ting Inc the .South African# 
buck nationalist moiemr, 
Kucser says she received 
fi t If is b> >ni siudems com(fc 
roeisin on the pari of their [ri 
htst VO.IT 

In fvneial. says Mr Btilil 

remains ,u ilk- level of jdns,ai 
at the level of wards." Ik t 
ih.n ihe iiadiiioii nfiuliJsjnjio 
Fie in li students ami immigii: 1 
'Hong, as shown hy the paw 
ol thousands ol students mil: 
m.ucli against uinm. 

t '(innately, the miiwriw'fi 
iinivcisiiies in Fiance. as ilm: 
.1 link lion ol the hrttaJfrq®' 
wheiher they will l*c fully irr 
ml. * ilk- vuiciv. Up to OQT.fi 
hiphc! edm.ilion could aM- 1 
Hut imimgr.iiiis meet in «*= 
i.uhri than -id.i|'tmgilsclfwiin 
• ■I .1 plural suetriy. 

Fi iimlat ion slnlivtis'vdlai.kc 
that m tin* year rwri. ittes' 
s trill o| 1‘i.iiue‘s umvetsttHf^ 
will be ■■iniiipr.iitTs' chiWrcn.Ab 
i.igaiii/iiiuuiji dcvcInpiK 1 * c 
mumgr.iiii cuiiiumnjliH vhwj 
(leasing iIimi uik'lll ivflllM)®; 
a Inline ai ilk up bheure* 
sombiiMiioii uf these (tCW*' 
iliisc iifcssurei the uniif(>M r . 
diriiuilt to igfioie. 


Imiiie, 1 understand it- Mjp'* 
the same Not Amrricani '■ 
Foreign siuileiitv also luie^ . 
making Arneikan fa* 111 " *: 
I>.ide Kcnuse many Am f “ 
denis have join and 
mine i%i s ainpiis for acfflss^ 1 * 
wjm.h they rush off- . , 

Atth'iugh siudenbaii^ ; 
t.* work uscurding to the b*-. ; 
and Kohcduui uid neil« f ®. 
nor jninngiatinn scrvi<***f , 
ikillung them if 1)1:)'**™^', 
it has not visibly : 

in fact, fiifcien student 
gredetaJL-’A higher thus* 
citi/ciih who average 
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Six yeais agoTeesside Polytechnic seemed doomed . . , today it could hardly be more successful 

Back from the brink 


Tecsstdc Polytechnic in the last six 
years has experienced u renaissance as 
remarkable as that undergone by any 
other British institution of higher 
education in the Iasi generation. 

Of course that period is littered with 
institutional success stories - the new 
green-fields universities, the promoted 
colleges of advanced technology, ihc 
polytechnics collectively- but all" these 
Successes were foreordained and 
underpinned hy massive investment of 
resources. 

At Tccsside the story is different, 
victory snatched from the jaws of 
defeat. What has happened since I97K 
is a persuasive example oF how sub- 
stantially and quickly a shattered in- 
stitution can be rebuilt by a combina- 
tion of sound and effective leadership 
by senior managers nnd positive sup- 
port from its local authority. 

Six years ago Tccsside Polytechnic 
was down und almost out. A critical 
report from Ihc Council for National 
Acndcmic Awards, which in bnilcd- 
down terms accused the polytechnic's 
lenders of drift nnd Cleveland county 
council of indifference, threutened 
that unless remedial nction was taken 
quickly the polytechnic's degree 
courses would be denied future valida- 
tion. 

A lurid scenario then unfolded in 
many minds, of a progressive unravell- 
ing of the polytcchnicleading ultimate- 

K to inevitable closure. Looking back 
om the safe vantage point oFTees- 
aide's assured success today it may 
look a rather unreal scenario. To close 
the polytechnic, and only significant 
higher education institution, in the 
largest connurbation in Europe without 
‘a university was never really a feasible 
outcome of the 1978 crisis. But at the 
time Teesside seemed very near the 
edge. 

Today the position of the 
polytechnic has been transformed. 
Morale has been restored; the budget 
has been sorted out; and a substantial 
and significant movement towards 
high technology subjects has taken 
place. The number of students has 
almost doubled while the number of 
staff hns actually declined, so making 
Teesside one of the most cost-effective 
polytechnics. 

The polytec] 
stantial stake ir 
symptom of its broad mix of students is 
that it would have been one of only two 
polytechnics which would have lost 
money if the National Advisory Body 
.had increased the weighting of degree 
! students in its allocation formula. 'Die 
other was Preston. 

So Teesside now looks very much 
like the kind of polytechnic of which 


t 


technic has retained a sub- 
e in non-degree work. One 


the NAB would approve - kits of local, 
mature students in high-technology 
subjects and nut all on degrees. The 
host of the C'NAA report seems 10 
avc been well and truly laid. 

But, although a technological in- 
stitution in an area dominaied by 
technologically based industry like 
IC| . Teesside is nor without a humane 
face. The region has no university or 
college of higher education to siphon 
off the liberal arts demand, so the 
polytechnic has a flourishing humani- 
ties department with well -stocked de- 
grees. 

For similar reasons it has a wide 
potential to develop continuing educa- 
tion. The only effective competition in 
the region is the Open University 
itself. The polytechnic therefore lias to 
adopt >1 peculiarly comprehensive 
approach for the simple reason dint on 
Teesside it is higher education. 

Of course the foundations for Tees- 
side’s present success were always 
there. Its monopoly of higher educa- 
tion in 11 region with un advanced 
economy was a protection aguinst 
ultimate failure mid closure in 1978. 
and in I9R4 is a promise of consider- 
able future progress. 

Nor was the crisis of 1978 as deep as 
it naturally seemed at the time. The 
criticisms of the CNAA were really 
about the polytechnic’s infrastructure, 
its management and the role of the 
local authority, rather than the 
academic quality of its courses. 

But if the ultimate survival and even 
success of the polytechnic was never 
really in doubt, Ihc speed of its 
recovery is remarkable. And the 
means of this recovery are more re- 
markable. For the secret of Teessidc's 
success appears to lie neither in char- 
ismatic leadership nor in throwing 
money at the problems. 

This is not a recovery story like those 
at Salford or Aston universities. Dr 
Michael Longficld, the director, signi- 
ficantly has an unassertive style of 
leadership. His strategy has been to 
sort out the polytechnic's resources 
and attach them to clear academic 
plans, all the time rebuilding the 
shattered confidence of the institution 
and its staff. 

He effectively rejected a high-pro- 
file “Save Teesside" campaign 
approach, because he felt that the 
sooner people forgot about the crisis of 
1978 the belter. He also rejected the 
alternative approach of the short, 
sharp shock wtln its inevitably destabi- 
lizing calls for sudden savings and 
redundancies, because the poly- 
technic’s difficulties seemed to arise as 
much from a failure to mobilize its 
available resources effectively as from 


an ahsnluic shortage. 

Cleveland county council seems 10 
have shared Dr Lnngfield's apprecia- 
tion of 1 he pi ilyt ethnic's dilemma, it 
agreed tn make a one -off injection of 
fl.lm in die wake of the C'NAA 
report, but like nearly all local author- 
ities expects the polytechnic 10 live 
wiihm 11 s NAB .1 fluent ion from next 
year. I he fad dim both sides regard 
this as n reasonable objective is a 
measure «>f how far Teesside lias come 
in the Iasi six years. 

After Dr Longfield and his deputy. 
Dr Grucmc Webster, a key figure in 
the Tccsside recovery has been Dr 
Oliver Coulthard, a principal lecturer 
in metallurgy at the lime ol the CNAA 
crisis and now director of the Central 
Unit for Academic Planning and In- 
formation. In his new role fie is very 
much the polytechnic’s Mr Plnn. 

The initial goals were to uchicvc unit 
costs that were close in the average for 


all polytechnics, to increase the num- 
r or sti 

equivalents (from 2.400). and to be 
ifficie 



her of students in 4,000 full-tiiiic- 


eome self-sufficient hy learning to live 
within the pool allocation. Dr Coul- 
Iharel explained. Ihe first two have 
been achieved and the third is within 
the polytechnic's grasp. 

The bottom line of this success has 
been improved financial management. 
Tccsside hud to recast its budget 
procedures so that they were compati- 
ble with Cleveland's. This meant put- 
ting less emphasis on where the money 
had come from - pool allocation , 
student fees, topping-up by the county 
- and more on where 11 was going. 

The next stage was to rebuild confi- 
dence inside both the polytechnic and 
the local aothoriiy in the ability of the 
institution's leaders. For the latter 
financial control was the issue but the 
Teesside staff was more interested in 
the sensitivity of (he polytechnic man- 
agement to proper academic planning. 

So various forms of participatory 
planning were introduced. The gov- 
ernors have an annual planning confer- 
ence and within the polytechnic there 
are planning “hearings" where directo- 
rate and departments haggle over the 
details. Dr Coulthard believes that 
these hearings allow Ihe arguments to 
take place Before rather than after 
final allocations are decided. 

The result is a medium-term plan for 
the polytechnic endorsed by Cleve- 
land. More local, mature students, 
more high-technology courses particu- 
larly in the various applications of 
computing, a new emphasis on con- 
tinuing education not forgetting the 
humanities - Ihe planks of this prog- 
ramme are conventional enough. But 
perhaps more important than Inc plan 


Tccsside Polytechnic . . . victory from the Jaws of defeat 


itself is the revived ninrulc within the 
polytechnic anil the renewal confi- 
dence and commitment of the IuchI 
authority 011 which it rests. 

The experience or ihe depart mem nf 
mechanical engineering and metallur- 
gy illustrates how rapid academic 
change in the polytechnic has been in 
the last few years. According to its 
head. Dr T. R. Thomas, the depart- 
ment’s centre of gravity is moving 
rapidly towards computer aided en- 

f ;lneering. An MSc in this subject was 
aunchcd last September with 25 stu- 
dents nnd a higher diploma in the same 
subject is planned to start in 1985/86 
with a target inlukc of 30. 

But the casualty is metallurgy. ThtT 
department runs a part-time degree in 
this subject which Dr Thomas admits 
has become "a static discipline with 
replacement rather than new matter". 
Student numbers have dwindled de- 
spite the increase clesewhere In the 
polytechnic nnd the course was now 
“under grave threat”. 

The departments that" have bene- 
fited most from Teessidc’s recovery 
are computer science and mathematics 
and statistics. The departments still 
share a modular degree within which 
the tide of student options has been 
flowing strongly towards computer 
science in recent years. Now three- 
quarters of the students choose it 
rather than mathemntics. 

Both departments have flourishing 
higher diploma courses that feed into 
the second year of the degree. Their 
two heads, DrJ. K. Darby of computer 
science and Dr M. J. O’Carroll of 
mathematics and statistics, plan a new 
post-HND diploma which they see as a 


useful bridge from the very vocational 
UND to more academic study with 
greater intellectual rigour, which 
might allow the' very best HND stu- 
dents to move straight to a master’s 
course. 

Another new course is a conversion 
course in information technology 
aimed principally at those with science 
and engineering qualifications hut also 
suitable for inn umc rate graduates 
from other disciplines. It has 20 stu- 
dents already and will lake 25 next 
year. 

But a small but sparkling jewel in 
Teessidc’s crown is its computer aided 
design unit. Despite its size - a reader, 
two senior lecturers, a lecturer, and 
two programmers - it occupies a 
peculiarly strategic role in the 
polytechnic's much larger high-tech- 
nology effort. 

It was this unit above all which the 
polytechnic wanted to show off 10 Mt 
J ohn Harvey-Jones, the chairman of 
1C1, on a recent visit. The unit runs its 
own courses and contributes to those 
by other departments. A typical exam- 
ple is a retraining courses for mecha- 
nical engineers supported by the Man- 
power Services Commission. 

“All of a sudden, we're the good 
boys of the system” - Dr Couithard's 
rather surprised pleasure is widely 
shared in the polytechnic. As a result 
the memories of the 1978 crisis are 
rapidly fading. But perhaps the symbol 
of Teesside’s bright future is the wrig- 
gling shapes of the advanced graphics 
on a VDu screen In the CAD unit. 


Peter Scott 
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Students flock to Miami from UHh - 
America because parents feel comfort- 
abfe that their chrkiren will be able 
deal in Spanish on may lifc-subpo 
problems such as doctors, housihe 
(there is none on campus) and lawy ' 
And parents who visit can also 
along without English in Miami where 
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On March 1 a small group of people 
gathered around a conference table at 
the Department of Education and 
Science In preparation for discussions 
with officials. The group, from the 
Educational Centres Association, was 
not jubilant at the prospect - expecting 
like many other areas of adult educa- 
tidn to "bear its share of financial 
cutbacks. 

But members of the group were 
confident in one respect. A month 
earlier, in a letter to the DES, the ECA 
had outlined a bequest, at the time 
totalling £23,000-, it had received from 



the estate of its former president and 
long-term supporter, the late Profes- 
sor John Allaway. 

, ! Receipt of the bequest, and the 

mtcimiiunal cimyaiwj ' . .. prospect of Further elements of It 

the raMCifl world. • • becoming available later, had led the 

1 41m American jp£ ECA to review its financial plans. In its 

Finally the «nflw u ““f. JF ^submission to the DES the association 

live in language If 2 * 11 ®* Lf, proposed to invest the bequest -which 

Sjuniifi j lake ug. ; • now amounts to £ 68,000 - as capital, : the table and told there was no pot 

lunchtime . for binUK 1 *]^^ :• ;> drawing on the interest to strenthen its . wasting time talking about posribl 
free tfemoAMiabon in ,yr^:. :V ; administrative staff and fund develop- because a decision had been mat 
Hhjw group* of up to 1 “Tfi .!; mefit projects. 

h«»w ipucb they < an • V • The EC- 

IctUHi al their compJJflk.Aiit 1 .. . VoUintai 


how much' they ca n l** 1 ® . The r E(5A is a national non-political ; 
IctUHr " vmnBCT.-- 1 voluntary hoHv which aims tn nromnte 

ta&um 
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. wr^ijjirjY. . Voluntary body which aims to promote 

ie«ur» tan he cunlinuru*. j - . adult education Generally and to en- 

coutage ail participants - students, 
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All hough the . toMhers, governors - to play an equal 

, in l^tui America W* .. and democratic role in its provision. 
„uw of students ft* Mdpiber institutions include university 

Jamaica Haiti. VenePJ"Sf ^ramural departments, adult educa- 
nariorK wroth ; ' ; tlon centres, community colleges and 

erow^moi major ' jLf° me instwlcfes further .education 


do foreign students choose a 
community poJ/ege? According to 
Robertson, it's part of* majbr shtjt Jkj 
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tissociaijpri '' 
_ men's col- 
unlvcrsity settlements estab- 
ing the latter half of the last 
.'Century. It owed much to the financial 


Win some, 
lose some 


tty receives an tis.uuu grant. 
For the meagrely resourced ECA 
the bequest represented an important 
milestone, so members of the small 
group waiting around the table at the 
DES headquarters in Elizabeth House 
were ear J! * L !_ ' 

Theirl 

The DES < . 

to the association was to Cease, there 
.would be no further discussion of the 
issue. 

One ECA representative recalled: 
“We went along in a very reasonable 
frame of mind to discuss our function. 
When we arrived we were sat around 
the table and told there was no point in 

lilies 
made to 

withdraw (he grant, which would be 
phased out. 

• "It was a substantial shock to all of 
us, In the present climate we would not 
have been too surprised to find wc had 
lost a few thousand pounds, but we had 
no inkling fberewas to be a withdrawal 
of grant. 

, ,l We proceeded to argue a bit - that 
the decisiori had been prescnted.to us 
without any prior discussion - and we 
asked for the reasons. We were told 
these would emerge when we received 
notice of the decision in writing." 
Fourteen: days later the DES . duly . 


Maggie Richards reports on the 
Educational Centres Association’s 
fight to keep its government grant 


represent just 25 per cent of adult 
education institutions, but it is the onl 


ates; have specific objectives to justify 
DES funding; be non-poiiticai; possess 
a framework to support new develop- 
ments; prove a need for financial 
assistance. 

The DES particularly pointed to the 
paragraph relating to specific objec- 
tives justifying grant aid. It empha- 
sized too tne: obligation of organiza-. 
tions to provide n ^substantial propor- 
tion" 01 their operating costs from 
sources other than grant nid. 

On both counts the ECA believes it 
remains eligible for DES funding. 

Mr Dominic Dclnliunt. national 
secretary of the ECA, explained: “The . 
association has one overriding purpose 
- to promote adult education. But it 
. docs so in a number of ways. 

“I t is concerned tu encourage demo- 
.cratlc participation in adult education, 
^especially to ensure' that students dp 
hnve a ennnee to pu| forward views on 
the way arrangements are made for 1 
learning. 

"The idea that adults can just be 
organized wjthin set limes and have set 
subjects is a long outmoded concept. 
We feel our philosophy has helped [a 
make that an outdated, concept." 

The : ECA .also provides n research 
and statistical hasp for adult education. 
Last year it conducted a surrey to 
analyst] Ihe breadth of adult educatlpn 


replied, detailing new criteria for grout provision and facilities within Its mem 

■ , /Century, It owed much to the financial aid applicants: organizations should be her institutions, it supplies statistical tinuation of current pump priming this have happened before- and they , 

itfll*rt5ji!l ; of Arnold Rpwntree in pre- . national iq structure and recognized as . information (b other agencies, such as grant." Mr -Brooke declared. .• have always beeft weatKerfid, but- we 

.'S Si™* 1979^9* oduwtipn - ?^hprUie> r arid r ; ftp !hp t : qW » “fl flW - ' 

; ,£*^iki^ : ViUrtaiiciaI asdstance by the DESTanh education tnrougli members^ ^or affilt- National Tnsmutc of Adult Conlinuing • ECA points out that its members may long way.* 

,l . 1,1 V''-: a .’ . ’V- - • " • ' * ".r : ' •. ••• . ■ - 


Education. 

Before the DES pronouncement it 
had been preparing to embark on a 
new project, to encourage local unem- 
ployment centres to take up mem- 
bership and develop their adult educa- 
lion potential. 

Hie association also rebuts the in- 
sinuation that it does not have suffi- 
cient income from external sources. 
Member centres and institutions pay a 
yearly subscription, ranging from £15 
to £60. as well as contributing substan- 
tial amounts towards the cost of two 
annual conferences. 

The association's national offices - 
two overcrowded rooms atop an adult 
education, centre in central London - 
are provided courtesy, ol (he Inner 
London Education Authority, at a 
minimal rent. . 

A third chntge by the DES Has 
particularly incensed ECA members: 
that its work is qot sufficiently “cen- 
tral” to Government educational aims. 
The allegation |was first: made' by Mr 
Peter Brooke, higher education minis- 
ter, in ahswer “to a parliamentary 
question on the ECA’s future, 

"Officials have discussed grant' with 
the ECA, which lias only one quarter 
of the membership qf education ccn-' 
ties. Hie association’s objectives arc- 
insufficiently- Central to the 'depart* 
mcnt’s main concerns tq merit a con-; 
.tinuation of current pump priming 
grant." hfr Brpbke declared. 


national body of its kind, and thro 
its membership can boast student affi- 
liation totalling 4(10,000. 

Mrs Margery Leslie, chairman of the 
ECA, also pointed to a recent rapid 
expansion in membership. 

l, Our membership is growing fast," 
she said. “One of the reasons we were 
awarded grant aid by the DES five 

S ars ago was to extend our work. 

uring that period, our membership 
has grown by 50 per cent, despite the 
fact that we have, lost some centres 
through changes in Ihc adult education 
structure." 

Tire association’s reputation ryes 
also considered sufficiently important 
by the Government to justify the 
appointment of two of its student 
representatives to the Advisory Coun- 
cil far Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

The ECA's plight is being taken up 
by Conservative MP Mr Robin Squire, 

. who says: ‘T want to underline how the 
Government is getting it wrong. To 
obtain n service suclt as this for £17,000 
to £J 8.000 doesn't seem too bad a 

deal.” 

The issue is also of concern to the 
Notional Council for Voluntary Orga- 
nizations, particularly in view of the 
Fact that withdrawal of grant aid has 
coincided with the receipt of the 
£68,000 bequest. 

-If the DES is adamant, and grant aid 
is withdrawn . front the ECA, will il 
survivor , ' 

The association's chairman is deter- 
mined it will. , “We. arc a fairly re- 
sourceful organization. Setbacks like . 

' before- and they , 
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Salaries in universities and public sec- 
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tar colleges are slipping behind once 
again and the inevitable pressures 


again and the inevitable pressures 
which led to the Clegg review - which 
acted as a safely valve after years nf 
pay restraint - arc again building up. 

External relativities and internal 
anomalies have suffered in the face of 
gf* y cars of pay policy by cush 

Now more than ever the employers, 
001,1 in the universities and in local 
government, fee! less able to find the 
resources to solve the problems either 
through collective bargaining or 
through arbitration or some other 
lorm or review. 

T*|f; “ ni< 15 s casc a fi a tnst cash limits- 


Putting on the pay pressure 

David Jobbins looks at this year’s wage claims 


E ‘ IMKS HlnilER KUUCAT iAj^ 


iectmur scales. ’ ■ " 1 1 ■ 1 - 1 1 " 

Petcr H ' Mann analyscs 11 

Da undergraduates at uui%viMliL-s and 
■lionih* nf 01 ® fas polytechnics really need in buv books? 

.I.rnifc, c I****"™ 

doubled might give an unqualified ‘yes to this 

inniiniiV- i k “ICS deceptively simple question, two re- 
M . fl “ vc fallen cent reports would seem to give a much 
■ “I 11 ? s «ai fottf. more qualified answer somewhere he- 
■! ll l lll '. r “ l Iween yes u..d n... 

‘ ! \ U n * ,,ftCc *Phiatf A survey of student book buying 
[ . carried out in April-May l».W3 for the 

‘ 11 Jahn Pearman 5* Publishers' Association and the British 

MiH se;ii tf review of slBmy Library BNI1 Research Fund found 
,s m nil vffoil to ooihj that 499 undergraduates at 15 universi- 
opeiation ufcdlM^^.- ties and five polytechnics had each 
m competition with «£' s P enl so f ar ,,lal (and after May 

iigr ikies. one would not expect much more) an 

K ‘V ncgiHial ions for ibr average of £42.5(1 on books. Very 


T|*K;i iimes i)|c:iiku ionmifi'i.fm^.n i . . 


scale would need to reach £16.716 after 
April pay settlement. 


The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers, goes further in its claim and 


. “6“*** si «»ii limns 

nnd their effects is simpfe: Houghton. 
L-legg _ and “pseudo Clegg' 1 awards 
objectively placed lecturers in the pay 
Iab *®- ° n, .y to be displaced as 
rapidly as the following pay round 
Relative salaries for 1980 should be 
the same in 1984. adjusted for infln- 
nnn, the unions argue. 

While some employers may gener- 
ally accept the logic of this case (the 
vice chancellors have said so publicly 
in past pay rounds) they say they 
simply have not got the spare resources 
l ° TT? eet - 1W r ises needed. 

The amounts involved are large 
enough to cause apoplexy in Number 
10 A polytechnic or college lecturer at 
m SrR ° f f SSjf fc,lJrcr SCH,e receiving 

f , ln u 9fi ^n^ QU,d need 3 rise in 
£15,417 in the 1984 pay award just to 
meet the estimated increase in infla- 
tion. Instead, the current 3 per cent 
offer, rejected by the unions, would 

Kall“f 7 i!s 0 7 T. AprN om3JM6 ' ■ 

■ tl 5 rcases needed to 
restore living standards to their 1980 


; argues that the increase in average 
earnings should be adjusted to take 
nccount of the steeper increases for 
professional and managerial stuff. The 
wine scale SL's salary uftcr April 
should instead be £17.074 - needing an 

says** 50 n ° ^ uss dlan “ 7 P cr cent , it 

Although the public sector unions 
have concentrated on a simple percen- 
tage claim to permit concentration on 
their sole structural demand - auto- 
matic transfer from the Lecturer I tn 
the Lecturer 2 scale, they are insisting 
that the final settlement should not 
only maintain living standards but 
move towards acceptable external re- 
lativities - levels comparable with 
other groups. 

nn, .Y one cited in the claim is 
with me universities and the unions say 
that between S and 8 per cent, accord- 
ing tn grade, would be needed to 
achieve parity. 

The top of the senior lecturer grade 

JLJS pub * ,c sec . ,or * generally rc- 
garded as the equivalent of the top of 
the lecturer scale in the universities. 


principal anil a university lecturer at 
the lop of their scales were effectively 
level-pegging in 1979. with the civil 
servant having a slight 2 per com 


i . uhi 

i\i\viu\U\gc. 

Bui despite cash limits which have 


restore living i 

levels are. the employers sny simply 
beyond their powers, faced as they are 
E ,h . tight curbs on rate 

levels which wifi restrict their power tn 

[QD Lin 1 mrrpftenc ^ 1 . 


curren tlv carrying a satery of £15, |25. Bu ' ,ho union expresses its eon- 

flw Aanaatton of University ,mued «PI®n for the limgslundinc 
S 11 “ pi cral| y iicccpieil ‘ lgrCL ‘ l ! ,onl Ihai whatever emerges 

renec .h^ ^f ”' shcr W shwiJ W ■ !" " !ltu, i’ fl,r N * IS doctors 

IS greafer amount or higher nd Je . ,,,ls,s JiwtU apply „| S|1 o... 

undcrta ^ n in comnari- clinicaN. n> 11,1 


argunbly Ini the civil sc i vice almost us 
hard us the universities, dun gup 
wdened to an astonishing 18 per cent 
by 1 ‘W.t. witli the principal's £Ui.b.S(, 
well ahead or the university lecturer's 
£14,125. 

In 1982 and 1983 the Ciovernmeiu 
was persuaded to ullmv the universities 
extra money in help bridge the gap 
between the negotiated settlements for 
umiviMiy aeudeniics and (lie award to 
National I lealtlt Set vice staff payable 
to clinical academics. The effect wasio 
widen suljsjamially and swiftly the 

SSS5 n . l 'i :«nd non- 

clinical salaries Troni a 2 per cent lead 

at professional level in 1979 to 2tl ner 
HfJl 1 ,flK . year. Even to restore the 
differential tons 1981 level would need 
!1 5 per com rise. 

The AUT says in its claim: “While 
we recognize that clinical responsibil- 
it) does justify a differential this does 
not justify a differential which in- 
creases in percentage terms year by 

But the union expresses its con- 
tinued support for the longstanding 
igrceinent that whatever VinerS 


power tn 

tm> U p increases beyond 3 per cent, 
ano the extra i .05 per cent super- 
annuation mnlrih..».v£r super 


annuntior OTntributiom SUper ' 

ijLl n " fl V 0n h f| 5 raced ah *«d of pay 
23“ f ? r “i'ege Iccturen. so have 
Sjg elsewhere. While the retail 
pnee index is estimated to rise bv 36 5 
per cent oyer the period, average 
earnings will have gone up by 48 per 

2?iSh rdln8 thesubr nission frC?n 

further ^ U " JO,,s to r,,e Burnham 
tfd UCfltion eoinniiffee 


A nn ~ . aiiiiiuiii oi nigner : mhmiiii apply » p.,. 

wfSfiTrf und ® rtallcn in compari- u,ll 'y‘ r>ll| y elinicak 

Sure J ST. CCd funl,er J ’ y s,,rT,t: «*?* nr .1 serious fane 

S d . I,,e conI ract"a| ubliga- m lhc P ar ‘ ‘he employers, mulw 


real jo (ieej> p; K c 

with the general movement in earniiius 
the senior lecturer at the top if 


t ?°7 r s3 ■ n I a ! aad * *f 17.9 per cent iw 

Outside education the universities’ 
irndmonul pee for comparison js the 

ai-oun ' Zr *' 1 . ° n,y ,,l hvrsnl>stuiiiial 


S^ ity it l i c,lircr « «'? .3 !h" 

lo” L , V ',° 111 h | IVy ,M htercusc to £20. 1 28 


uSSSSr/S™ , v ix h p or ■S 111 

he.recoc- 


fn the civil sc nice the unde i.- 

lhL ' lccl| ircr 
L |S lflc principal secretary. A 


mmmm 


dtlca. As he « 01 Brllain s historic 

something awful ^ r a f,°" t hav ^ 

Hp ram. tL. n « . . u • 


A classical 
setting for 
a new face 


to restore the 1979 lead ,wS the 
furl Iter education service. Instead 
with little more than 3 percent likclv iti 

IreomS, . mUCh lcss ,lN,n J»W is 
,n * Prohaole outcome. 

And then there are the Mrueiurnl 

b ur A,, l ln ! ,,n| k ‘rniisfer fro „ J”! 

. .i .! 11 ,K Ntt ‘‘'r unions iiicciiim 

^■'cmpllIyS: 


|1I “All diilii shows Iliiil lhc I iviiuci i 
Iv scale lines not oiviaie ;l s si ; ,|e a || 

II fill large iiiinilvis nl iiMchriN win. ; „ t . 
11 “I'lH'iiiloil to the lop o| die vale ." i|„. 
unions sjiv. "l-m tnauv mlu-is p , s 

L ‘ M'Vcifly iMiiirali'il they aim t - at I he 
s lop in a small mimlvi nt waisand llu n 

i icinuiuoiHh.il | nan many 

t nunc while the lowest pitinis h.iu- im||. 

’ prnciirnl n|ip|inmon at .dl.'' 

A jiiini Miiyey lias shown dial -llliiei 
, *’f (■(■ s i ,, in die scale on die tup two 

‘ points of a I ‘'-point si .ije . while less 
I |h J, » 1 |K'l iillt me apiniiiileil to die 
not i mu three points and only him ovei 
.ill pei i*i-lil tn die bottom Id 

I he leason hide oi no use is m.iilro! 

llie lowei ends olthe Iri-pomt l 1 scale 

is dial most newK-ieu mted |ei „, u ., s 

linve cxpeneiuv lend 

mg to higher M.iiling s.d.incs 

w,, h » dcgiec or ci|uiy alcnt 
Man three points up the scale ifom 
unless its a thud); those with inoie 
di.m three years' full dine slink afi tfr 
IX receive an extra iikieiuenl to, e.uh 

ihe l‘. K ' rC ■ ,,,n,lu ' r "i'dge up 

... , , . l ‘ ,Lr lf k'.icher e.liuMi,.,,, 

qn.ilitiiatiiiDs .ire lielil 

So in to, lav's eoiiipctitive wo,|,| a 
graduate with a first or second 
masteis am] leaching eeilalie.ale woiihl 
hi unable to enter the pioi, »si.,„ 
kss ihiiii the sixth noun on the scale 
And iiuili.ii, i, es h.iy,. diedisuedon 
ofle. as,. lam 

1,l 1 l l«P »'t Hu- scale, ,dev.,n, 
i diualional. iiitliisinal p,..[ t s M ..„.d 
ixpiriciKv. enabling diem to oriu 
lompelmye' Mailing salam-s i.. , C| 
ire! without s„ch foim.it tpi.ihfn.. 

X , * ,,h *-‘ A - - 

mulls ami ac.nleniie vems 

to 5K«S" 

«-int in ini | 1H 

• . ,,, ia , . , n | . irillueni e o„ | t - ,. 4 

.rV 1 1,1 " l,r ; V ile will, .in . 

il.Men.y || U .,| 1 .„,g rilil . | , 

fH hvcen dte .4,1 In " 


a ■ n |Lj| nb. — x ■ ------ ■ - ■ 

agrii ties. 1 one would not expect much more) an 

Key neg,Hiali0Bfc t A. r avcra 8 e of £42 ^ ,J (, n books. Very 
"vie inking place interestingly a similar exercise carried 
-uudcniics j|, Coaiiih out for the National Union of Students 
^Vcdiicsdity. i ]if le g : on 1,716 undergraduates, mainly in 
day and manual universities hut also in polytechnics 

Unions both in itam* ond ° ,her t,ainc up with an 

die public wctaS average spending on books during the 
■l l ,i r «*..t as an aZS *"»*** 1^2/83 session of 

die odds secmfeA ^2.96, a level of agreement which is 
Htsainxi I, signiBcJ?S.I l'carlc.iin e . 
t»e short lemi ™ ^ hc ,wo survc V s did. however, dis- 


die odds seem fc* ^2.96, a level of agreemem which is 

ag-iinsl ,1 signigicaniirSLi quite heartening. 

t»e short icnit " ' *** The two surveys did. however, dis- 

s ss 

v'crit set l lenten I for ItnuJ 


S students . Tlie PA/BN B RF survey 

m mu a found university undergraduates aver- 

I C,5 ,rt SW used £42.51 to the polyiedmici' 

m £43.10. while the NUS found the 

lent otter tn .\miiith .. . . 


ST* £43. Ill, while the NUS found the 
lf * , f Scflitish sAodt polytechnic students snenl £38.2(1 to 
' ri . I, . ul hfiKhmirb knri the universities' £47.03. 
tiseunere. Still, both surveys agreed that first 

Shim(ie.inlIvih>.CMif! I li.-. __ 


«. ■■*■*• ... aim, Dotn surveys agreeo trim nrst 

xigiimcantlwheSaxtubu year students spend more money on 
innnign 11 trick of dninji books than second year students, wlio 
l,, ) ! ‘a n ' cc } die nhqn in turn spend more than do third year 
lion roiitnhulmn this ytttfc students. The NUS survey also noted 
the I Ox per cent fromkSpra that students studying medicine, chc- 
x»mi .lie not far awsv bonifr mislrv. law and Inneuaaes are rclalive- 


.... . ... -|,li iLiHMvmrjpia inai siuuenis siuaymg mcuicinc, cnc- 
x.mi .ire not far away boffifr mislrv, law nnd languages are rclalive- 
lowaidx which English Eft ly high spenders, while the PA/ 
'ihni'ltradtcts ami their cQ dNBRF survey put urts students above 


are c lying 


aj AiiKii a|jcuuua, mini: mi, i r\i 

BNBkF survey put urts students above 
a rather strangely combined group of 
social science ana law students, who in 


I hr \ uc iluiuvIlonlunL' social science ana luw students, who in 
■d'oiu the effect! un job it? turn are above students of science and 
'ix \x * mid follow from liite, engineering. 

envw of 3 per cent stefi' . These results from the two recent 
cnliielx .iliiuiMic. surveys are in general agreement with 

f huxei'ity sen ices an r 


These results from the two recent 
surveys are in general agreement with 
results from my own one in five sample 

«. nu ... n it . — cl . t 


I 'IIIXeiMIV sen lies arc I ihuiw Iium my uwn u,ic 111 live SHMipie 

xx .'i king dt ‘.i hare mininuak survey of all undergraduates at Shef- 
ju!* fusM-s c.iUH‘d by wnft)' .fidcl University in tne session 1971/72: 
iiiciiK.ihoxc ihccaxh limit nit Uho general pattern of spending by 
n. 'I .iiixioux to see hntoitf academic year or study course does not 
With .i trade union hwwh L abared appreciably . In 


With a trade union mm “ en J *°? av * al, * re , d , appreciably . In 
iiire.ili/r,l and untcfliinri: ! he 971/72 Sheffield survey students 
l'£S4 'ccinx fn offer ikcMp* S O,, oc £16.80 on books, 
op|x>*iluniiv in keep Ibe us ^ PMcen * of the then 


^v,yy 

■'‘uniwnily Ngaio Crequer talks to 

<0 doa PHDTnhS®“2!W Professor ? n h n A 



« ...r, ....... -nr."*' . 1982/83 an average spending of £42.50 

,I,IU? ' m *’ was 2.66 per cent of Ac current similar 

grant of £1,595. 


g rai u 0 f £1,595. 

dlMtliiixlibtq immiI. ■ In comparative terms, the grant had 

M W«- xx 141 Id wiUtinie a nalkmslp^ 1 risen nearly fourfold while the spend- 
in diluted which imhcrdlin Ibe ing on books had risen by two and a 


r* <- wimni HiUtinic 1 naimwpwj' risen nearly tounoia wnue me spenu- 
Indlcntrd which imhcrdlin Ibe IS ing on books had risen by two and a 
Hit lug apt-i Juliml ruiuling for, lo half. For an exact comparison between 

(ruining In glxm mur^. SSS^t "S'Si the - ,98 ? 83 

e arv atau ik" uoltenlh dote*' spending is still £42.50 for universities 
iMirili.n ,.r * b according to the PA/BNBRF which 

rr.nii«?,? r i . ,th froln i n * J produces a multiplier of two and a half 

1 Hid (ng K below mrrage. once again, white the NUS figure of 

Jui which uiiiicrsllirxjhoiiIaBiH4*J £47.03 for universities only gives a 
■Hurt UHdwk'h education? But »»i»wi.- ». n .. 

. .dUil, 


ch.ndalr, depa^^( 0 H2,;" 0 '^, I l° r d Todd) 


w^io™„udv phi '» 

s^ii-^ias&'aar- 


Comralltef 2.iiJ^ ^ e , | "" | W"lly Grants 
«IR*tiv en esJ hK TJS h !S 10 '*k« our cm, 


grant. 

But how much of a student’s grant 


IIWTf muv.ll ui u 91UUI*llk 9 giant 

should be spent on books? In recent 
years the Department of Education 
and Science has tended towards not 




— sc.rvr UI 

“gure was about 70 


old and weU-ra(a wished chic coders the hrn.II v 

SSS*n^ 5 "S |,c f'- Bath,^ blS ^h fands, 

fulfy-Oedged university Jn 1966, LsstluSdfric, , As Mys, ] 

and Is a specialist university.; . bicomg vvas gon 

IIS dlBripr naloa tl.l M. -I.. . Dllwllllaau.. 




" £ *»h«xjiiuisi university.; ' 

and research particularly | n setence 

antS’n.raeri;.' 1 ^ assodl “ l °" '<1‘>> '"das^ 


• — -T / iuu IUI uiuvwiaiLiva urn; giTiap a 

xturt xu ini with education? But multiplier of 2.8. Whichever way one 

unxttir xav« (u ui> that H would looks at the figures the book spending 

htea If some 40 or so universities has not kept up with the level of the 
could run sandwich MlucaUonind» ffl * grant. 

to proceed to do so. , . Bu 1 t A 0W much ofa student s grant 

rriiftMor (juatfe said It mWiI *** shouM be !P em on books? In recent 
D «7,n,^L^ years the department of Education 
and Science has tended towards not 
ere limited, such points spelling out in detail what component 

lie consider* that Ibe Import*®®* ports go t 0 make up the total student 
l'C«C* qunlinav fi In setting ■ grant. Certainly one can see the wis- 

* l Sumc or lit*** questions are *0 top®*, aom of not declaring a set percentage 

1£ U doe* no ronre than ,rcuJ< f° r - say. liall fees when individual 
inlerrst, then It will have hero worflfl*? universities have adjusted them in very 
we spend on It. ^hfferent ways. 

.... “ “"•’"“■"•wprenie 

At this rata or Increaxp wn ■_ per tent drop? Is did give the sum of £48 for ‘‘books, 

minimum or2AsBndanT- . m •** «P to * atr “ w ««hw*Uw *md equipment and materials" for the 

1 #sH.9,tbJs year 12 S n?!L }ear ,heav erage 'These are questions the . aeaclemic year 1971/72, the year in- 
wwtremelt Wfifpttal Birth < because ft means in whichmy surveyed studenis ave raged 

Hfi aftq makes the S?Kt parrnI ' ,,rkid * whu are Ilf ?® ut « f 1 ‘heir grant of £430 If the 
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®* Bath la 12 < ' : u because 0 r ,K o “ f re harder to 

w**«. 


S P ®o e r^“ 5, ‘ tff “ :tlVC ^ 

Ibis, has also meant that Bath has always been 
part of the ‘'outside world”. -- r ■ - 


xaasatetiSSSsa u 


vfc(W , 1 we a tap. ibe (jos'ernmens ... vine nus survey did ask about 

aware of thh ferae number of spending on “course equipment" and 

iff .. 19 hW«*hocoaM»otge« .. ‘mseveraged £16.41 for all students. 

b £! wfildri a year Imtead of flfllflg jot universities and £23.78 for 

JS Pi overrfioollng Ihefr targets, IfeJ - rPo^cchmcs. So for university under- 
^wteh taklnn IB So extra students. ■ - , B rn duatcs a composite sum for books 
' : , v and equipment of £58. 00 would be 3. 64 

Tdertake ' ‘..per cent of the full grant, still a very 

n bJehjy i And he Brink* i°iig way short of the 1971/72 “nomin- 

ttiup aadlBs.-A 2p.r«nl,}«/W^r al 3‘ 16 P«ccm ' 

W«? 3 in l*io*prct, You can make ^ ' - C0l 'rse it might be araiied that 

ad U k *n«E* lu shortage but soon afodent grants have declined so much 

rd wfih 1 «.if l? ! 081 value over the y e ^ rs that 1 

iv Jls ‘aKriH*! V stUcl ents can no longer afford to spend 
SS^SSl^VSi money on Booki Interesting-' 

' r f ■ . him k t^e chaBri^e tty:-. while the student grant increased by . 

intern*; ftc r*vrJn,f«, hi eo09»° jA \ t fn4 flr |y fourfold between 1971/72 arid. . 

the retail price ijidcx went tip: 




jl'.l JlV .TT, 1 *^ ICIdll |J|ILO |||UUA WUIL up; 

l exactly 1 the same amount.:, 
^e'-.-ffwrNUS itself admits that when IF 
>3^*^ t0 compare its, own 1982/83 costs; 

ffiS-'-g**-.: - ! ' : * 1 ‘ ' 
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with a survey of undergraduate income 
and spending carried out the the DES 
by the Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys in the 1974/75 academic 
year, “the value of the full grant in 
1982/83 is 98 per cent of the 1974/75 
grant." 

It docs, therefore, seem reasonable 
to conclude that student grants have 


kept up fairly well with the general 
costs of livina over the past lu or 12 


costs of living over the past lu or 12 
years. But student living is not the 
same as ordinary family living, where 
few households would expect to spend 
over 10 per cent of their income on 
books and ncademic equipment . 

Have book prices, then, risen more 


or less than the general cost of living? 
A comparison of lhc book price index 
copiled by The Boiikseller would put 
the average price of boqks in 1971 at 


£3.39 ana at £13.06 in mid-1983, an 
increase of nearly fourfold. An index 
of academic book prices begun at the 
Centre for Library and Information 
Management at Loughborough Uni- 


versity in 1974 has a multiplier of 3.12 
to the end of 1982, which would 
compare with a multiplier of 2.84 for 
the Retail Price Index. 

No one in the book trade would 
doubt for a moment that books in 
general have increased in price more 


than ninny other items and certainly 
academic books have been a category 


which has seen mnny quite sleep price 
rises. If we accept that books have- 
become more expensive (in real 
terms), then the relative decline in 
student purchasing could be regarded 
as a very serious matter. 

But this takes us back to the initial 


S ucstion with which this article began, 
lo students really need to buy books? 


Do students really need to buy books? 
If universities can afford to spend all of 
2.2 per cent- of their total recurrent 
expenditure in 1982/83 on books, 
periodicals and binding, then do 


students need to buy any books at all? 

The study of Bookselling in Higher 
Education by Rachael Evans and jack 


Mendows was carried out in 70 univer- 
sities. polytechnics nnd colleges of 
higher education where there are cam- 
pus bookshops, with questionnaires 
sent to groups of academic staff, 
administrators, librarians, booksellers 


nnd students. This was followed up by 
structured interviews in selected in- 
stitutions. Evans and Meadows con- 
cluded that the role and function of the 
enmpus bookshop is not always well 
defined and that much could be done, 
without large financial investment, to 
improve communications between the 
bookshops nnd the institutions. 

They nlso quote the chairman nf the 
universities and colleges section of the 
Publishers' Association ns having esti- 
mated that campus bookshop sales 
have dropped'20 per cent in the past 
three years. If this considerable drop is 
truly so, then the position of campus 
bookshops must be very serious in- 
deed. 

While the authors say that "if an 
academic institution wants an efficient 
book-ptirchaslng service It must be 
prepared to contribute to the efficien- 
cy of lt’\ ouly slightly more than half 

ihe responding jnstitutionp bad a book- 
shop committee. only just over a third 
had "officially laid down lipes of 
commynicaliprt ,bptw.epq ..tjiq joprigg. . 


ii"H .uni iliv )i.hi).4i.,|i" . mil 1 4.1 nut nf 
l?N MlliJcni iL'P'ilkl'-llfs km. xx nl ||n 
'link-lit inv* ilun icnt inlm«ik'.hu|i p4i- 
iv x m a committee. I.e'.x ih. -in om.- in 
leu of Mm lent iniiiiLium emmes m- 
x.lu«le .1 visit in the hook shop ami mosl 
tutors ncxer nicin innul it L-Xn.pt in 
iL'Iiiiion in cs'L-iiii.il reading and hunks 
in purchase fur the course. 

T lie tuiiciinn of the hunkshop is 
cciiL-rally seen as being “to supply the 
necessary essential course books to 
students at the- appropriate lime of the 
year, generally al the beginning uf ihe 
iiuiiimn term 1 '. What trie bookshop 
does beyond that, ur after that, would 
seem to be- of little eiincern to some 

people . 

Perhaps this indifference stems from 
a reliance on the cxcellcm lending and 


reference service provided by the uni- 
versity libraries which makes readers' 


purchase of student books unneces- 
sary. The student rcsjionsc would 
seem not tn indicate sn. since the 
overwhelming reason for purchase was 
thui a hook was recommended ;is 
essential by the department. 

The price nf the honk, snmewhat 
surprisingly, is said by students lo he of 


less importance than any of lhc three 
foregoing reasons. Students did also 
report inut "there arc never enough 

ill I lia 1 * lihniru" 1 rtf llirt KmiiLl iBnti 


copies in 1 lie library” of lhc books they 


waul, su dearly ii is possible lo get 
students to buy honks if they are 


convinced that they arc essential for 
their courses. But, again, n lack of 
communication was manifest by stu- 
dents when “few felt nble lo discuss 
with their tutors the relative merits of 
new mntcrinl to be read in the library 
or to purchase”. 

In any case, if library book funds are 
declining ns dangerously as is argued 
by the National Book League in their 


dents of whom 15 percent said they did 
not use a library for private study, 16 

[ ier cent who did not borrow from the 
ibrary and 35 per cent who had no 


ly that it is not always essential to buy 
or evert borrow the. recommended 


books. As good student should, they 
require !prtJo/ of the need! for books 
and that proof is wanting^ 


The author is director Of the Centre for 
Library arid Information Management 
at Loughborough University oj Tech- 
ndlW., ' 


Stafford 



Total history is more than 
kings, queens and ail that 


Su histury is to form a pari of the core 
curriculum - or at least Sir Keith 


Joseph lias pronounced it as his opin- 
ion that history "properly taught" has 
an essential rule to piny in the educa- 


tion of all pupils up tu the age of 16. His people um/luppcupl 
simeniL-nl has delighted historians. total histoiy, one wh 


In common with so many branches 
of the humanities, there has been 
something of u beleaguered feeling 
about the historical camp in recent 
yeiirs, made worse if no entirely cre- 
ated by the vicious cuts. The recent 
Miiiciucni by the president of the 
Historical Association on the "Value 


and use of history luduy" is eloquent 
testimony to the defensive stale of the 


testimony to the defensive slate of the 
humanities nt a time when educational 
thinking is dominated by bread-and- 
hutter questions. 

But if Sir Keith's remarks have 
brought comfort they have also crc- 


aeciming as dangerously as is argued 
by the National Book League in their 
analysis of Library Book Spending in 
Universities, Polytechnics and Col- 
leges, then the provision of lending 
resources is beoming serious. The 
NBL pamphlet drew attention to the 
fact (hat “the amount estimated for 
acquisitions per university student in 
1981/82 actually declined in cash terms 
compared with actual expenditure in 
1981/81" from £59.50 to £57.80, a 
decline in real terms of 2 1.9 percent. It 
also noted that "even before 1980/81, 
university bpok spending had slumped 
by 33 per cent in rhree years". 

Both SCONUL and COPOL. the 
organizations representing university 
and polytechnic librarians, are con- 
cerned about the diminution of their 
funds. 

If, then, as the above analyscs have 


a ted dismay and fears. They have heen 
linked with those of Hugh Thomas. 


“Mrs Thatcher's tame historian" 
according to Christopher Hill, calling 
for a more national history curriculum 
such, it is argued, ns turns out the more 
patriotic French citizen. 


The question of French compari- 
sons. either in terms of content or end 


result, must unfortunately be left 
aside, though an equally plausible casc 
could be made out to explain the 
apparent readiness of the French to 
take to the streets over any issue from 
lamb imports to student rights in terms 
of their hisfory. currictilum. Whm 
Christopher Hifl and Hugh Thomas 
are both deeply aware of is that no call 


for more history can be made In- 
nocently of ideology, whether that 


ideology is of the right or left, at an 
overt or deeper level. 


shown, student spending on books and 
university library spending on books 
have both declined in real terms over 


recent years, what are the consequ- 
ences - if any? Are students now 
failing their examinations because of a 
lack of books? 

When, in 1974, I checked the final 
examinations results at Sheffield, 
which covered many students I had 
surveyed, 1 found 21 failures and over 
1,600 successes; and this among stu- 


book out on lonn late in the second 
term of 1971/72. Those studenls spent 
3.9 per cent of their grants on books; 
the 1982/83 students spent 2.66 per 
cent of theirs. 

All indications show u declining 

E rovision of books by libraries, so the 
ig question would seem to be; “how 
are students coping". If failure rates 
arc not.cscalating, than is it reasonable 
to conclude that books arc not really 
al| that important for passing examina- 
tions? I would not be so bold as lo 
suggest that books arc not necessary 
for a good university education - but 
this is not necessarily the same thing as 
obtaining a degree. 

Evans and Meadows snid that 
among academies “the degree of cynic- 
ism on student rending habits varied, 
but many academics were Concerned 
about the level or reading and did not 
know how to encourage students to 
read around the subjects”. The data In 
the PA/BNBRF survey would seem tn 
indicate that many academics do not 
even know how to encourage students 
to huy the recommended books, never 
mind read around the subject. 

But perhaps the .students arc wiser 
than their tutors and learn quite quick- 


To call for the teaching of history 
must provoke the response “Whose 
history?" “What content?" Will it be 
top people, hattlcs and Victorian 
values, as Hill suggests the right would 
wish? Or his own “real achievements 
of the English" - the great popular 
achievements of labourers, the tradi- 
tion of freedom, the capacity to orga- 
nize? Neither curriculum would be in 
nny sense value free; Christopher Hill 
and Sir Keith Joseph would not agree 
in their definitions of the real achieve- 
ments of the English. 


Laying nsidc more puranoid fears 
and hopes, an overtly ideological his- 
tory syllabus seems a remote possibil- 
ity. Tne rewriting of history along lhc 


lines used by openly authoritarian 
regimes, totnl distortion nnd omission, 


appears unlikely. What people like 
Christopher Hifl legitimately fear is 
the diaper level of ideology - the 


the diaper level of ideology - the 
manipulation of history by the .deter-' 
ntinatinn of its contents and thus its 
questions. 

On this crucial question historians 
'have been engaged for some time in a 
debate which will no doubt be given 
fresh urgency by recent developments. 
Histoty cannot avoid being the vehicle 
through which culture nnd values are 
transmitted. Many advocates or n 
common curriculum fnvuur its ernph- 
nsis on our "common culture", seen as 


of special relevance to our multi-racial 


or speci 
society. 


But the very existence of that multi- 
racial society Ims thrown serious duubl 
on what our common culture is. always 
a highly dcbntable issue. Should it 
include study of, sny, the Caribbean 
and the Indian sub-can tinent? Is the 


history of kings, queens and nobles the 
story of the achievements of their 
forebears for 90 per cent of the British 


le? h British as opposed to £11- 


the common .culture which; is being 
stressed. • , . 'j 

< , If people jpqk Hpd.prqjed their 1 own 


identity in the past through history, 
any modem curriculum which seeks to 
meet their aspirations must encompass 
nil social anil ethnic groups, women 
und children as well as men. bottom 
people and tup people. The need is for 
total histoiy, one which seeks to avoid 
bins by breadth. 

it is for hisinrians now 10 reconcile 
lhc problems of achieving that aim 
xx ilh those- others which they would 
consider crucial to tin- historical train- 
ing: the critical uliilude ladccmne mil- 
lion and sources; the feeling for de- 
velopment which comes only with the 


long time span; the ability In grasp the 
complexity and uniqueness ofan event 
or situation; the respect for and under- 
standing of dial which is different and 
other in the nasi ns well as the 
recognition of the links which lie us to 
it. 


My Tears of the threat of direct 
political intervention in this process of 
defining the content nf history arc 
limited. Whatever Sir Keith Joseph or 


Hugh Thomas might wish (and it may 
not nc quite the nightmare of history as 


propaganda that some have sug- 
gested), change within the historical 


syllabus will come and has come, and 
for reasons on which political interven- 
tion has only the most marginal fm- 
pnet. 

Geoffrey Elton's inaugural lecture 
from the regius chair in Cambridge 
caused rather less stir, but was in many 
ways more interesting, not so much for 
what it advocated as for what it 
Tevealed. Elton called for the long 
sweep of English history, and especial 


essential training for the future ser- 
vants of the state reared in the Cam- 


bridge history school. 
That type of histor 


That type of history, which many 
now fear correctly is under threat, was 
indeed the training for rulers of the 


empire. It was developed by those 
drawn from such groups and spoke 


directly to their children. It is as much 
n product of its time and place as the 
dynastic histories produced for 
medieval kings by the churchmen at 
their courts. And its time and place are. 
passing. 


Perhaps they linger longer than 
elsewhere In Oxbridge, but. as the 


changes in the content and Interests of 
history more generally indicate, else* 
"where new pressures and demands are 
operating. Historians are responding 
to a new set of questions posed by their 
own society, oy the burgeoning of 


amateur hlsltiTy and of popular history 
in the mass media. 

A political decision on the curricu- 
lum cannot tutu bnck changes in ideas, 
which is where the questions historians 
ask originate. They are the products of 
many other factors acting on the 
historical tradition. 

Much more dangerous are those 
political decisions which arc curtailing 
the vigorous development of history ns 
of all subjects by denying cash - for 
research, for new Appointments, for 
maintaining the current situation let 


alone expanding it. These thrents to 
silence history ny rendering it defeiF 


silence history By rendering it defen- 
sive. by depriving it of opportunity for 
development are far mare serious than 
the threat of curriculum interference. 


Ironically, if Sir Keith Joseph's re-, 
marks help dispel the bunker mentality 
:and re^torq a. more aggressive ana 
confident - approach they . mny offer, 
more succour 1 ha nhorm to some of th? 
types of history to wh irij he appears to 
object. ' rj 
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» he argues the economic return is so high and Robbins was so effective 


going in, u repeal performance is most 
■ unlikely. In these conditions il the 
UGC's famous “unit of resource” (real 
resources available to universities 
from public funds, per student), is 
reduced, something, eg research, will 
have to give. In the context of a new 

Ik. 


transferring between the population 
the fruits of already-ercntcil prodm- 
lion. The most mipuriuni items in 
transfers are national insurance and 
assistance payments and interest on 
the national debt. Taken together, 
these two items increased from 12.8 


As every reader of this paper is aware, 
higher education in rnis country is 
going through an economic crisis. For 
a private industry, an economic crisis 
il *f ans f 5° few customers at profitable 
prices. For a nation it means raging 
inflation, crashing exchange rates or 
***** unemployment. But for Brit- 
isn higher education, and more espe- 
cially for university education, an 
economic crisis is a crisis of public 
funding. The total cost of our activity 
includes teaching, administration, 
buildings and the value of production 
foregone by students in process. Of 
this, in the United Kingdom, no less 
than two thirds are typically met from 
public funds m one way or another, a 
higher figure than in any other non. 

(- omnium st industrialized country in 
the world. Whenever total public 7 ex- 
penditure is frozen, we arc frozen or 
worse. 

Is there any other ease than econo- 
mic for a radical rethink about univer- 
£*■ “to *hc 1990s? Many people , 

would say that there is a case for . 

radically rethinking the content, clit- i 
ism. subject orientation, specialize ( 
■ ion, entry system and other such. On 

'J“ e j matler ^ our universities have f 
served our culture at its best and ut its t 

MtSL'uHfno. academlc standards are c 
outstandmg; we are bad at mass- i, 

producing motor cars. But the issues 4 

surrounding these kinds of in, nor “m 

V lit,le » nothing about h 
^ dcnt numbers or the rompara- E 
,'V ‘-eomunic efficiency of the uni- . 
versify system as a whole l , 

But it remains the cjiw thut ih,- 
Government, via the University r 

rio r H n, Jon 0n?nil,le€ fwhose cw| laliora- C v 
nncliki^r u5io n , or resistance is im- „i 
possible for the outside r to elaborate! J r 
whatever il says, has by i " 

actions continued tocontrive the crisis fi 

lhc b «>pS £ 

SJ.™ onbes to depart to the n* 


play down the case for one of its most 
important activities! 

In this article I shall, righllv nr 
wrongly, treat higher cduoiticui iis an 
economic activity comparable with anv 
other economic activity. I concentrate 
on the UGC sector, nor because il is 
necessarily more important than the 
non- UGC sector, but because it is the 
sector I know and because it is statisti- 
cally more coherent. I rench the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

• the so-called “Robbins expansion" 
was remarkably efficient and effective, 
and represents an outstanding British 
economic success In an era when such 
were hnrd to find; 


v ,n, u ciiKwrc, 

and represents an outstanding British 
economic success In an era when such 
were hnrd to find; 

• the university sector differs marked- 
ly from the public sector ns a whole, in 
that compared with the whole ecu- 

S y rcal - ™ s,s nw unit of output, 
rather than rising, have tended to bill; 

• this fall in input relative to ninpui 
occurred when output was rising, so 
that, however vulnerable to public 
expenditure restraint may he our 
national allocation of inputs, there is 

mitpmT Whu,socm fnr billing <mr 

• the economic return to the nation 
from university education is so high 
that there is in fact an overwhelming 

fn^rr . nc ' v nias «ve expansion, for; 
in effect, a new Rnhhins"; 

• after adjusting for quality we appear 


avuilnblc in the results of research 
undertaken by myself, eumiiiissioiied 
and paid for by tin- Ms. 

fine reason fur the general ijuu'i 
mice of (he true situation is rliai most 
people believe that, unlike coal or 
cars, the out pm of ■■service” indus- 
tries. and especially that of public 
sector services, is intangible and un- 
measurable. To tlie extent that any- 
thing is measured m all. j| is input 
rather than output. Not knowing how 
to measure crimes prevented, we mea- 
sure numbers of policeman employed. 
In place of garbage we measure gar- 
bage collectors. In place of illnesses 
cured, we measure doctors, nurses 
hospitals and porters. And in place of 
pupils educated, we measure iiiiinbers 
t*r teachers In mimic parts of the public 
sector, eg defence or the Owen, the 
conceptual luublems of meusuring 
miipm may lie permanently iiisum- 

■ '■ "Vr"' L '« health, thev 

.«re not insuperable, but for n« good 

Sited , R lim ‘ SS,,ry »« tun 

In the case of university cdneaiion. 
however, there already exists a re- 
lative y unambiguous staiistic.il mea- 
sure (certainly less ambiguous than 
«STf i UWl i 1,1 , ,L ' llM, tt>r lmlusiry) 
nufilS J H5en rt -‘P ul;,r| y collated at id 
published for some years. This is the 

v: . ,ril *us kimls 


hlXr ,Vc ^ y morc efficicnf in n '"nbcr of degrees of various kinds 

trv^n thcS 3 n lhBn my ° lhcr wun - EtP* Um,Ui,l| y ®t»-- there is absn- 
*ry in the world, consequently there is hilely no evidence thut ckutniitina 

f "f kwttafi I ftwwanl ^"P'V 1 ! 5 jw fallen in i he pas! 

fu luie when this *ii<ln«.ii a- u ... cade, u is ifiriii-nir i_ . 


a so it (missive cir.se for looking forward 
! . i fill me when this mdusiiv is ,m 
iiicre.isingiy important export Indus- 
*?• short we .should be doirm 
everything we cun to encourage the 
maximum number of foreign students 
of good standard, who cun p uy foil fees 
plus a profit, thereby adding to the 
resources of the domestic iiXsirv; 

nersisionr r oo nv °* ti ,{,c Owemnwft 
perbislcnt attempts to salwtane this 

BESSiSSSs.*??!! "> Arabic 


i . ... - iii me oust oe- 

«'*«wrh.n mi the 
I K (Ins stalislic measures .mvtlimr 

then! “aM. 1 '* "i • ll1 is ll,L ' "•••'Vistties aie 
. ^ to achieve, namely a tir/i/n-,/ 
maeiise hi the learning embodied in 
2* bra,ns ‘'f the pupils. I therefore 
place great emphasis on this sUitisiic 
givmiboth crude results bused on t,Hl' 

I s ." 1 whicb 'be ■Kfferem 


ra r.ll When the oramslte Is nfinM 7 < wh ch ^ real| y InwSi 
nrtr n i y ■ ,e li has induced ihe lnnInfef Dra a ! " cl1011 ' ™ie Mibicci 
™«ed -Hufe,^; !™ l ? o U f'- i0 ." ni, L re !nlcrcS r ncc " ,ivcs 10 ibe pulillc 

tS, * h «' tofii si.' f »"b? Orel 


tispes as a planning parameter -'Final 

.J&WBaaSSS 

cooked. Only in this country would we 

' flnd . “ ^"JraE department 
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iw*v iu girv. in me which ui new inesc iwo items increased itom 12.fi 

expansion, however, the story could per cent of Gross Domestic Product in 

be very different. Sir Keith. Sir Peter, 1972. to 15.4 per cent in 1979 (ihe Inst 

Margaret, Nigel, are you listening? year of pre-Thatcher economics) to 19 
Table 3 gives the background to the per cent in I9K2, probably slightly 

circumstances which led lo the cuts. higher in 1983. The increase is almost 

Whether Mr Lawson is aware of its entirely due to unemployment and 
contents (which are taken of course high world interest rates. In il is the 
from Government publications), one burden which as a society we impose 

does not know, but they are unlikclv to on ourselves for heinu nruhl,- ■<> n n ,t 
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contents (which are taken of course 
from Government publications), one 
does not know, but they are unlikely to 
deter him from a target of freezing 
total rcal expenditure for some time to 
come, an ambition which, it musi be 
admitted, does tend to command sym- 
pathy for most members of the popula- 
■ tion who arc not also members of the 
Association of University Teachers, 
Nalgo, the National Union of 
Teachers, the National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees, the Confederation or 
Health Service Employees, the British 
Medical Association, and so nn. 
Nevertheless, the story told by Table 3 
remains quite startling. The share of 
public expenditure on real things 
(“goods and services") in the national 
income has remained almost constant 
for a decade; probably for a decade 
and a half. It has increased slightly 
under the present Govern me nl, nav- 
ing previously been slightly declining! 
j. Comparable data for higher education 
are not available, but would probably 
tell a similar story. 

Unfortunately, this story is only part 
.. of the whole problem. 

.. . First, because, as well as on goods 
, and services, the Government also 
. spends on “transfers", ie transactions 
: which economists regard as not in- 
yblvcd in any real production, but 


j uuv iu uiiinipiuyiiiiiii miu 

high world interest rates. In il is the 
burden which as a society we impose 
on ourselves for being unahlc lo find 
the political means lo run a full 
employment economy without infla- 
tion. Being a fact of life, it is a fact of 

C ublic expenditure, and affects all 
indsof economic activities, including 
universities. So long as it is with us, we 
all suffer. If inflation, unemployment 
and interest rates come down per- 
manently, a rational government could 
relax the constraint, but that docs not 
menu, of course, that the constraint 
will in fact he relaxed. 

The second extra part of the story, a 
vital purl, is the problem of the 
so-called "relative price effect”. By 
this is meant a tendency of public- 
sect or costs to rise Taster than inflation, 
so that a constant share of (he GDP in 
current prices means a falling share in 
constant prices. But the "prices" em- 
ployed bv the Government stmisti- 
cians in tnc public sector, unlike the 
practice employed in the private sec- 
tor, arc not output prices but input 
prices. The “relative price effect", 
therefore means no more than that the 
quantity of labour employed by the 
public sector has fallen relatively to the 
public expenditure share of the GDP. 
The “result" is shown in the third row 


of the table. 
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TABLE 1 

> ■- Productivity trends In British universities 

Average annual percentage growth rates 1972-82 

Crude 

L . Total Input and Output 

‘1 1. Academic staff 1.32 

r!.,-, 2. Academic staff real earnings 1.72 

■? ;* 3. Students 2.23 

£r: A. Degrees and diplomas awarded 3.58 

; Input and Output Ratios 

r .. 5. Staff earnings per head 0.40 

6. Studen I s/staff 0.61 

.7. Degrees and diplomas/steff 2.26 

. 8. Studenls/atafl-earnlngs 0.52 

• 9. Degrees and diplomas/staff real Bamlngs 1.66 

Souro— : 

a) National Income and Expenditure 1083 

to University Statistics 1B8S-3, tttf. l. Unlvanhln StatlaUeal Record, Cheltenham, 
o dtts, Vof. 2. 


Weighted 


iture 1083 

Vd. 1, UnJvaraftJea StatlaUeal Record, Cheltenham. 


ire engaged on both teaching end recaaich and wholly 
, part-time - t. 

ed delbdor lor consumer expenditure from (e) Teh la 2.6. 
■ 1. 

pan or ordlnaiy degree » 2, fire! diploma „ 1, (earned) 




3. From fb) Table Z Weights: lull-time - 2. pert-time - 1. 

4. Rom (bt Table 1 7. Weights: Honours flrsl degree - 3. pan or ordinary degree » 2. first diploma » 1. (earns 
higher degree - 3, higher dtotoma - 2. 

6. Qroyrth rale of ratfo of Item 2 to Item 1. 

TABLE 2 

Trends In coBt-effectlveness of universities compared with whole economy 
AvsragB annual percentage growth rates 1 972-82 


'..,,1. Output per employed or 
'■ 1 self-employed person 

2, Real earnings per head 

3, Difference 


Universities 

Whole economy 


Deorass 

Gross Domestic 

Students 

diplomas 

Product 

0.90 

2.54 

2.86 

0.59 

0.66 

1.28 

+0.31 

+ 1.05 

+0.58 


, 1053. flncom 
fwndilure. 
Ul few this 


Rect or SSSffr iD re ‘ A / 
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IndustrvS ?_ pr . 1Vfl fe »«tOr ,r - 


l - (tern 5, tSIo 1 Wb art^T^tediiCo 
ima from employment and eeir-emptoymenl I 
a. 

a labia minus 2nd row. 


TABLES 

Public expenditure and the national Income 1872-82 
jand Iture of central and local government ("general government 
Percentaaes of Oiobs Domestic Product at market prices) 


English. Pric^ 26p. J Btotogy aivd. " . ' 

* ‘^oomy.] ? hot a? a ii 4d bep ,ng thc ' 

■■aas^aswssr^'. *<■ 
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A f* f '* Goods end services 22.0 21 .8 

- i of which 

Current 17.7 19.0 

- same adjusted for “relative price effect" 17.7 — * 

I. t Domeatlc capital formation 4.3 2.6 

^ Transfers 14.6 . 17.7 

A. *y'-' ...Of which „ 

-I Subsidies •■ • .1.8 2.3 

« •: ; Current grants to personal sector 9.2 10.8 

Debt Interest 3.6 4.8 

Other Rems 4.1 2.8 

TOTAL 40.7 42.1 

■I tnoome and GvMftn J8S3 £dtkn HMSO. t883; Tabs* 1.1 end 8.4. 

ropteseflte fee praoedlng row equated by Hem 3 from TSbte 4 In BU» wfide. 


1872 

1979 

1982 

22.0 

21.6 

22.7 

17.7 

19.0 

21.1 

17.7 

— 

18.8* 

4.3 ‘ 

2.6 

. 1-8 

14.6 . 

17.7 

20.4 

,1.8 

2.3 

2.0 

9.2 

10.8 

13.2 

3.6 

4.8 

. 6.2 

4.1 

2.8 

2-6 

40.7 

42.1'.. , 

! 45,7 


Il Is il H-Sllll wlillh IS 11(1 itolll'l Ilf 

grc.it inicicsi !■» the puhlic scctnr 
unii'its. bin in *i in public svetur u»n- 
sinners. We want in know whether ihe 
wwit ‘1 wr lire ri'i iiKiig have been 
deere ising, iiierc.isuig or staying con- 
stant, relative in (he growth of oilier 
goods and services, eg priv.iic goods 
and services, which make up both ihe 
GDP and our national living stan- 
dards. Fur the reasons 1 have given, for 
the public sector as a whole, official 
statistics do not allow us lo answer this 
quest ton. but Jo allow ii in he 
answered fur universities. 

Table 4 shows the answer is in fact 
spectacular. Row 4 gives a convention- 
al measure (input prices in (he public 
sector compared wilh uulniil prices in 
(he resi of the economy) of the relative 
price effect for general Government 
consumption: even this turns out to be 
less than most pcuple imagine, ie no 
more than a 12 per cent rise over the 
whole decade. In the university sector, 
even on the conventional method of 
measurement our relative price effect 
is very small: because university 
teachers’ real wages rose relatively 
slowly, it is significantly smaller than 
the public sector average. On an 
output mcuMire, universities actually 
have n negative relative price effect- in 
other words, our real costs per unit of 
output fell relative lo the economy us a 
whole; using students as the measure 
of output by 5 per cent over the 
decade, using degrees and diplomas by 
almost 20 per cent. 

It is one of the most embedded 
doctrines of bureaucracy that in the 
public sector, unlike thc private sector, 
efficiency, rather than being re- 
warded, tends to be punished. Thc 
UGC seems to believe this and the 
Government seems determined in 
prove them right. It would be funny if 


TABLE 4 

The “relative price effect” In general 
government and In the unlvaraltlea 
1972-82 

1982 Costs 
and prices 
1070 - 100 

Whole Economy 

1. Deflator 378.2 

UK general government 

2. Deflator 424.4 

3. Conventional, Inpul-baBed 

relative price effect 1 1 2.2 

UK universities 

4. Staff salaries per head 393.5 

Relative price effects 

5. Conventional, Input-based 104.1 

6. Output, students-based 95.0 

7. Output, degresB-and 

dlplomas-baaed 80.7 

8o«n»a and methods 

1. ImplWldaflelor lor total domestic oxpendtiure tram 
78082.6, National Income and Expendlm 1083. 

2. BamBBOurce.lnipicitdsflBiwtwgeiMial 
gov am msntfkial consumption. 

3. Ram 2. lhbtabla tfivUBdby Item llhla table. 

4. Dartvadlfom L/raVare/lyStai/Jllcs 1B82-3, Vot 1. 
Table 21 and VoJ. 2, Table 5 

5. ltem4ttiliiabladlvklBdbyllam1thlalaUB. 

6. Item SttilBlablB adjusted by Items (weighted) 
Tablet. 

7. liamSAila table a4uatedbyHflni7(welgtilBd) 

Table i. 


it were nut tragic. 

The tragedy consist', in ilic l.icl th.it 
on .ill thc uvitil.iblc evidence, those of 
us who work in thc university secior. 
rather than having to dclciid our 
industry from cuts, should he p.irlici- 
patingwitli the Giivcrnincni ;md socie- 
ty. in planning u new expansion. 
Irrespective of 'any other considera- 
tions. thc benefit in the rest of thc 
economy is extraordinarily high. If one 
simply evaluates benefits and costs in 
terms of enhanced earning power of 
the graduate, on the one hand, and 
teaching, administration :tnd building 
costs, plus earnings foregone during 
study (a measure of the full naiionm 
economic cost of the loss of labour 
lime), on the other, the real rciurn 
(meaning like an interest rate reduced 
for inflation, eg thc present real return 
from a deposit account is abnut 5 per 
cent) to a university first degree is 
around 7 Vi per cent (see Table 5; 
methods explained in footnotes). If 
nccuiini is also taken of the additional 


benefit of the spill-over effects for 
society nl large, as it plus, and of a 
generous allowance fur the special cost 
(or “shadow price") of public expendi- 
ture, as minus, il issliglilly higher, ie 8 
per cent. 

These results lire obtnincd by stan- 
dard methods in a piece of research, 
commissioned by thc DES. and subse- 
qcntly widely circulated and to dale 
not significantly questioned by thc 
departmental or other economists. Il is 
duublful if there is any other sector of 
public activity, and probably not too 
many in the private sector, which can 
show a riskless real rciurn of this 
magnitude. If universities were actual- 
ly in business, and could recapture the 
full economic value of the benefits they 
create, investors would he flocking to 
buy their shares! Therefore, society 


TABLES 

Economic ratea of return university 
education In the UK (%) 

Basic Public 
Return Return 

1. Recent, actuaf 7.6 8.0 

2. Expansion scenario 8.2 9.0 


77w Economics ot ihe Degree tndMry. Dlacumon 
Papai No. 164, obi a hi able from Economtea Dept. 
Blfeback Collage. 7 Omasa St., London Wi. 

Mote: 

The 8a i to Return to an avahiallonol coals and txxwRa 
trthg Hie discounted cash flow method. Costs Include 
unit costs ol teaching and BdmliMislba excluding 
from BBlartM 3a par cam allowance tor the rasa arcs 
effort at university teacher*; maintenance and imputed 
rent of b uDdlrus and equipment; earn inga foregone by 
students during training. Benefits Include only IDs 
addMonel earnings utouIbJjIb to acquMiw s degree; 
In the UK. basso on reeoaroti ot O. PsacneropouJo* 
(paper read lo the British Assoc at ion, i960), this has 
been bund to ba a 80 per cent gain on Hie earrings 
expected by a person with no degree but some O 
levels. 

The PtetiEo Return takes account ot leoters which may 
need to be cotnfdenxi by Govommant but osnnot be 
oonahteredbylndIvldiiate.T7nflratoIihBsals1hai the 
existence of significant spin-over benefits to society, 
from the existence ole mode of graduate*, which ere 
not fuly captured by the graduate earnings different! el: 
this Heated the "externality etlBOt’ end 6 put e| 17 par 
cent of each graduate's own Barrings. The second 
lector la that lorone reason or enoUiBrlneOovemniBnt 
does believe pubdo expenditure must be severely 
economized, and does ml believe that ll»lme cost ol 
an hem olpiiblo expenditure Is the aMneaalhecoalof 
the corresponding Rem produced wilh equal afflofancy 
In Ihe private sector. In efled, the Government puts a 
higher price on taxpayer's money than on ordinary 
money. In the ebon table, the dribareWy strong 


TABLES 

Comparative advantage In univerelty education 
1 0 OECD countries, 1 982 


inductions 

- Absolute 

Per capita 

Comparative 

oer staff 1 . 

advantage 2 

Income 3 

adveniaae 4 

3.26 

114 

151 

75 

1.83 

57 

128 

45 

3.09 

• 109 

131 

83 

0.77 

27 

136 

20 . 

1.82 

64 

87 

74 

2.22 

78 

124 

63 

0.77 

27 

113 

24 

2.84 

100 

100- 

100 

2.51 

88 

166 

53 

1.60 

53 

160 

- 33 


Canada 

Finland 

Franca 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

UK 

USA 

Switzerland 


The UK data dn stall end graduations aid derived Iram the touode tor Table I Id flits art Ida. Tlw interns* la nsl data 
.Sre taken horn the UNESCO atatiatlcel yearbook *nd the EC publication EwatiL The real Income date ere 
derived from I. Krovts aqdothar*, World Product end Income, Baltimore, 1 Ml. . . 1 •[ . 


1. First degree* swarded per university teacher, par veer. 

2. Col. ClJK - 100. . 

3. index of per capita real Gross Domestic Product In dotle 

4. (CoL 3/Col. 4) x 100. 


assumption Is made that Hie exceaa ie 1 00 par can), Ie 
£1 ot public expenditure ie equtverant to £2 ol private 
consumption. 

Tha Expansion Scenario assume* that the expansion 
ol a indent numbers and associated upward trend of 
produottvly {lefling real coal of a degree] oa expert- 
ancad before 1932 (laeTebfe 1 In iris arUda), la 
resumed. . 

FtettMf deleils may b* obtained by writing for the 
Murce. 


neuils U< iteritle how mui.Ii of ilicir 
output, iii the light of costs <mj 
lumcftiv. ii ii circle. It j«, nm *• clem ami” 
tltur ihu UtiC should he ailempting to 
forecast . foil supply. Oil lhc evidence, 
the answer could only he up. 

M.iving established that our univer- 
sities arc highly efficient by comp, na- 
tive iiathimil standards, il is virtually 
inevitable that we should dh cover 
what David Ricardo called a “compa- 
rative advantage” in the sector interna- 
tionally. His doctrine implied that 
even if one did not have un “absolute 
.nl vantage" in a particular sector (ie if 
one's productivity in a sector was 
lower, rather than higher, than other 
countries' ) one shnuldsiilL specialize in 
that sector if it happened that one was 
frsv inefficient in it than in other 
sectors. 

Thc necessary calculations, for all 
OECD countries (10) for which the 
required data are available , are shown 
in Table ft. Absolute advantage is 
measured hj an international index of 
the productivity of university Teachers 
- degrees am! diplomas awarded per 
icnchcr per annum; anil comparative 
advantage by dividing this index by an 
Intern nlioiiiil index of average produc- 
tivity - real national income per head 
of population measured in dollars of 
const uni international purchasing 
pow er. There is no country in the table 
in rcspccl of sv-hich. for universities, 
the UK docs not have n comparative 
advantage. 

■ITicreiore everything should be 
done to maximize thc nation's income 
from foreign students. Fees should he 
set ut a lung-ictm revenue-maximizing 
level: since thc pound fell, thev arc 
probably on this criterion currently too 
low. In the UGC vector alone foreign 
students already hring in between £Vi 
billion and E 1 /: billion of foreign ex- 
change every year, a figure which 
surely doubles if all other foreign 
earnings from educational activities 
are. included. In counterpart, foreign 
students of all kinds may create as 
many ns 50, 001) jobs. In encouraging 
more foreign students academic stan- 
dards must be maintained, otherwise , 
in the long run, we kill tlie product. 
Students from poor countries should 
be helped by consfnht pressure on the 
Government from tlie university 
establishment to divert foreign aid into 
scholarships. 

So thc general economic case for a 
new Robbins is undcfcntnble. But wc 
still face tha practical political reality 
of thc public expenditure problem. We 
still suffer from the fact thar every time 
an admissions tutor gives a candidate 
thc nod, she or he is presenting the 
taxpayer wilh a large bill dial she or he 
cannot refuse - to wit, £25,00(1. Every 
time nn appointments committee gives 
tenure to a 25-year-old genius, there is 
another bill for £251),(in0 (discounted 
cash flow capitalization of snlnry and 
fringe costs ovcr40yenrs at 5 percent). 

For lhc sake of the nntinn. wc must 
get the Treasury off the universities* 
backs. We must devise an administra- 
tive and financial system which would 
permit the freezing or pnrtinl freezing 
of totnl real public expenditure (in- 
cluding student maintenance) devoted 
to the LlGC sector, while permitting 
individual institutions to find theirown 
ways and means of increasing student 
numbers, without damaging research 
or placing excessive ourdens oil 
teachers. Much of this could be 
achieved by rationalization and flex- 
ibility, and we would gain enormously 
if we gave up the existing virtually 
.unjustifiable tenure system and re- 
placed it with a system of service 
contracts. Then, with a system of block 
grants to inslitutions, reviewed after 
periodical UGC visitations, each in- 
stitution would have, thc flexibility, 
with fees set at full cost, to attract 
students or support research in its own 
way; full or partial fee remissions, 
subsidies or guarantees to student 
loans, etc. University teachers would 
continue tq be judged bn their per- 
formance both as teachers and resear- 
chers, with special emphasis on the 
latter. Never forget that in the United 
States, where the so-called “private” 
universities in practice live on a judi- 
cious mixture of public and truly 
private money, it is the insiutions that 
do the best research who arc the most 
successful in attracting students. 


i ( t^ constant uilamnliona] purctmi&ig power: : 

• t- Vf 3-JT9T9S9XS mrv rsrrjnr a 'xur. 


College. Hi is director of (t course on Ihe 
economics of higher education which is 
biting offered at Rlrkbeik. ft starts on 
Apftt 30. laUs jliye weeks, and the fee, is 
vnntGmrsrxrtur*** a xstjrsxvrsafUi 
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La “! nCe Kitchin sa y g *' is lime for a new analysis of Tasso's masterpiece G 

The romantic realist 
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secluded holluw. Or 
dexterous, agile, very uu 
feer. The other is IhIi, 


com ton m a 
. -.Jnc of them is 

dexterous, agile, very quick on his 

i ■. ,? r ,s muscular, 

te^ huilt - H|S a J v crsary circles him 
eon, ™ c *»iig himself to 

other off Ht J m S ,n dimvvtlie 

other off ha I mice and go in he low he 

BP?} 1 * h,ows delivered from ahuw 
with a longer reach. He stays on the 

miinM IV ? a " ie * ,ac,n £’ and wailing to 

Effit tcim " nd " 

He takes aim at il 


man heals his to it. 

. , — r* ■ ■ ,e head, then bends 
lojv and draws Mood from ihc exposed 

and n sne cnng re min- . 

der (hat his tactics have been used — 

Xnow^,fr ra$CS ‘, hc sma,lcr ™>". The m J th Of 

JK n ,°'y sees furiously on the attack . 

Although blocked, it brings him to 
close quarters for the first iftne. Step- 
ping past the big man. left foot for- 


be spinning and the daylight is hloning 
°HL 1 Finally he loses consciousness. 

Thut episode is from 7 assn's Gcru- 
saiemme Liberum . described liy a re- 
cent reviewer of the Fairfax translation 
as being short on rculLsm. Similar 
aberrations have hindered apprecia- 
tion of the poem since the early 
nineteenth century. Before dint it was 
for two centimes field to he one of tile 
central masterpieces of European 

ln i* strongly influ- 

enced Spenser and Milton; Dr. John- 
■son thiTught about translating it and 
Lord Chesterfield had it on a short list 
or Italian poets rccnmmeiuk-d in his 
■Son. 


ward, he loops his left arm over the 

n * hl ; ™ ,s p,ns down his °pp°- 

frec l |o Hrm ^ ,eavcs his °* n 
free lo inflict morud damage. They fall 

rhe ESi^ round nn i d wres,h? ‘here until 

Ms Tcpi e R°?h f0 S dear and jump* to 
nis feel. Both are wounded, but the 

"["* seriously; he is tiring und 
Ills strokes come slower. Given the 

?S°h S fl U 7^ hc grips his sivord 
T k°lh hands and delivers viulenl 

wd *S d | Str ? k h ? wh,ch flrc sidcsf cp- 
ped and land him on the ground 

further sapping his strength. On one 

no *’ hc a foul blow (?// 

£3V3£ picrccd " ,m "s h •>>« 

The winner sheathes his sword and 
drags himself away. Drained of c™ 
by the wound m his side, he can 
scarcely plant one fool in front of 
another and ihe harder he tries the 

nHh* h S pro £ rcss becomes. He sils 
On the ground, supporting his hcid 

r Ih ° na hand - which is trembling like 
re<rd - Everything in sight appears to 


a swooning 
proto-romantic 


Then biographical fallacy got in the 

S/° TaSS ° s bouts of n^niiy was 
added u supposed infatuation for his 


Sornse /umth-uc, ednhic \liilc 
lU/uanio, esnspirtnnn hi, em>dli 
had. 

I wo messengers from ihc army pm 
:m end in the ilailienre, hut niuk'i ,i 
prulccl from Armida which points the 
oilier extreme of her leiii|K*r(iiiieni. 
iigensh fury, (file* word, "borsvimatu" 
at the to-ginning of a siuu/a, hrinus ihc 
txi ( burst to its elininx. Il cracks the 
nmod built up by the lyricul tlese, inti,.,, 
™ Arm idu s garden, inseparable from 
me explicit behaviour ul (lie lovers 
Hie narrative requires Tnssu ns well as 
Kinaulo to move on, hut the poet's 
involve n lent is obvious and then- lias 
been a lemleiiey todeiaeli this eiiisixle 
however suivKiciiillv lead. Ir.mi ihc 
poem iis a whole. Ilemv the myth ol a 
swooning pruto-nuioil*. in I.eiith 
Hum s words ’the poet ol the goiido- 
liers , an iittitudc run extinct even 

Another friignienlive approach, far 

inorc relevant, was that iVl-ra/ who 

nghlly Pointed out how much ol the 
Genualenunc, chief epic of the co„„- 


C^ri r - ' rhanks “Coe, he, mi refk-ds the ^ 

hC n If pocm ms ovc rshml«iwed SSZJl ■ Mlll ‘ ,ns would to- 
jJJJS , u,h o r s status flS a persecuted .... . .-L. u . 1 ov crdone. Nnlnvlv would 
E2J? Sf J oon r cople Leigh 

Hum and Henry HaUaro were faultim. 


. ..tv Ha Ham were faulting 
Ihc poem itself for its mclanelioly^ 
dreaminess and even effeminacy. ‘ 

.iy" 1 '* {" fact rich in romance 
elements and the fantasy centred on 
magic, end mm men ts, mythical 

ET muI languid hedonism. !£ 
however, arc often given a subtle a 

S com« i?" 1 " 11, Cro,ic !ll, 'h»rity 
wmen conies as no surprise from ih,. 

author of thut psyehologieal pasfonl 

drnmn, Amintu. ' Indeed lass', 

sufficientiy aware of it as to imply f ur 

clearance of possible nffena- li? the 

Inquisition itself. Dreamha-ss „nd 


wht?ali« y a E scarCL,| y ‘he words ror 
j 0e , s °n between Crusudcr Rinni. 
do and the Pagan seductress Armida: 


i - " ,ol,c - y nvn '•"‘■■li wide- 

spread ignorance of l ass,, j„ Hnolurul 
liowcur. Pra/'s contrihution’SmS 

t KSS l ? Car ,! M P li,ci ng ihe poem 
ke tt kL 2 sado-niasiwhistic items 

/i “M m* !, .v her lover when 

herei , :,S ,m "- Su ^ d ^ri,.tions i„ . 
the VLin of equivocal religious n.mu. | 

a JJ£> ,,lul ,ll S frequent c.im„rn , \ ns i 
•Hit in this case n stress on die iuu-in\ 

erhi • n,Pl ‘ ,nS dvR,XlS llw business 
it iHPr" a « miJch "the poet of 
llw gondoliers iipproacli. as well is 
overlooking the uncomplicated seii 
sunlily noied atowe. 1 Hn - t 

_ lines of response, the Iviic il 

- 


m- 




que, promote n Geruxtilenune which 
cojisrsis of enx»iions,| passages ilnow 

1,1 •' l^-m 

raltoi"h,^V ,,k ihc crin, ot 

y . I’" ,Mn '' 



Breaking down 
the barriers 

Colin McCabe asks if TVEI projects 
can set an example to higher education 
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has town taken i’,. 
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tliinlis it sinkrs 
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'• ^phcontalnfng over300 dyna^c roaSh« produccd 

:-aaaeg s^S Bams : 


j* dis niay ofriiuaT hoslt, ’S-'S 

cniadJ.^ &fe.« S?*« °f llm 

Illusions, and ite J*™ l ) ad »» 
obscuring J,” B^Srinn c « c " d 

would still be rkkvT dcsc °hed, it 

rendering of re Xs°^? i0n ,h « 

voived. 6 cl, S | ou4 emotions in- 
in us f reflected 

tyjquitfva Wj/f SSKb 
'sinxctiire *Mhds owiLhJf ' , ,l » 

{he inoblllxiff , SecuSSfi fj 10un,i r ° 
H by the poet of a U sinf u nd conclud - 
one woted^h Wstore mpai 8 n ‘ 

Auy riefectln thii.^thc artisri? 


The need is to 
fill a gap 
in English 
criticism 
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Technical and Vocational Initiative 
projects will hc watched with inicresl 
by universities, polytechnics and in- 
stitutions of higher education. The 
Manpower Services Commission with 
one single, reasonably funded, propos- 
al may well have pointed the way to 
breaking the present curriculum block 
in schools, broadening the sixth Turin 
curriculum and at least reducing the 
boundary between those who. up to 
now have severed all connection with 
education at If* plus and those who 
have retained somewhere in the sys- 
tem. It could just conceivably bypass 
the discussion of the last decade on 
how to change the A level examina- 
tions as well us the contimiinu distinc- 
tions between trnincc worker and 
student. 

To do so, however, it must attract 
and hold students from the full ability 
range and to do this the curriculum 
offered by Ihc individual authorities 
must be acceptable to institutions of 
higher education. An important crite- 
rion in evaluating these courses will, 
therefore, he how successful students 
completing them are in entering higher 
education compared with their peers. 
But institutions must themselves be 
prepared to receive applications from 
these students whose educational ex- 
perience has been wider than usual or 
the experiment cannot be completely 
successful and Universities for inst- 
ance may find that they have turned 
away most promising young people. 

The problems of moving from the 
present base towards what is no less 
than, lhe comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion of past-compulsory education and 
training will not be underestimated. 
See, for example the pre-TVEI review 
of the position in Edwards, 1983. The 
main criteria of success will be whether 
the new curriculum can win the 
HtiiK It w .,1 the i»i ire roidfi,' esteem of both employers and univer- 
iM.pji.iiih m WvnJint ' sities but both will have to be pre- 
, Im alf.mq i. •manic Mrtt i? pared to make adjustments m order to 
Hi, ii nun . ihitriydMfe ass ' mil ? tc a , nd accommodate to these 
iiHuiMiiw* ol the ilulici ufanJ students who will have followed a 
.In in vlmf « mlfitilntauc P laanad cou «? from 14 to 18. 

... „„i ■a.M ®s' The aspect I am chiefly concerned 

1 * ' jjinttfikiS with here is a university's need to be 

^ ESY" ■ ready to encourage and admit such 
Ik,. .uV^h^rJiUW . a PP , nts both for its own sake and so 
Jilhillr* I Ills IlMWWff 1 ;' 

>f a lu'lil cmnauaJ#.*'- 
. onvc Iij. to to MMStt 
u.iti ffiim riiking kh I* *- 
V nil iti*i , s.uhesnill® ,,£ 
the thigli and w if lidraM s bf Uj* ( - 
ili*ci,nufaiing acute pM.Se . 

Ihe leg ii utclo* ." 

Ilui finffrciln i' a . ck i 
d,ph*rnai and fryjihjk^a-" 
lh-n rviiimti and time * rJ ’ 

,fei:nl ihi-'t- qujlii iftarep^ 1 . 
lit- h.,i,,>cMpv«i!hmii^ J . 

turn call icd by Anww 
aim ei impel** mating s 
hji in i on teal fur 
that he’s ahead) 

Kinalik) after that lew sip 
the tiimpi he kni,wiM*“aj 
pej' i ilk ur putfxorMjK 
iliiv gel *.»me d «PjL, 


on fur Spenser mid Milton. 

iiMilliug mill j lls 


thin Ihe iniiiativcsnrc not tomdieuppeil 
from the start. Thi*. men ns reviewing 
the situation now. for while die pilot 
schemes arc only in llicir first year foul 
of four) and the main group's do nni 
start until September parents fared 
with the choice must already be asking 
whether they offer respectable pros- 
pects (o their more ahic sons and 
daughters. Certainly within two years 
we must he able to tell prospective 
applicant what technical and voca- 
tional subjects wc will accept and in 
what proportions for matriculation 
purposes ns well as whether those who 
have had the TWI£| experience will he 
regarded ns equal to hu, different from 
(hose who have followed the usual sort 
of school curriculum. 

If they are not significantly different 
then the experiment will have failed in 
an important urea. I u,„ not suggesting 
that they should have an easier way 
into universities or polytechnics but 
rather that admissions tutors and 
matriculation committees be prepnred 
for the rather different experiences 
and qualifications these students will 
come with - and there is to be no sexual 
dlfferentation within the schemes. 

What differences can we expect in 
forthcoming applicants? To start with, 
the schemes often tend to involve a 
minority (20 to 30 per cent) of pupils 
entering the fourth form in a relatively 
small sample of schools (five or six) in 
an authority so that applicants will 
have followed different types of prog- 
rammes even within schools and 
authorities. 

The new courses may be designed as 
‘‘enrichment” programmes with 75 per 
cent or 80 per cent of a pupil’s 
curriculum remaining os il is or as more 
integrated schemes in which perhaps 
20 per cent to 30 per cent of what is 
done can be identified as quite new or 
different. By the time they reach O 
level standard the most able TVEI 
student should have had the opportun- 
ity to take seven or eight subjects in 
GCE or CSE examinations but some 
of these may be from other options 
than those now common. They can be 
expected, however, to have followed 
core courses in English, mathematics, 
at least one science or language or 



■.riiviiig tin .it tihihil beyond In 
■■till re iMri led .i* "meiitiicraiic". 


being 
Si, tie 


Appreciating the “world of work" 


humanities subject. 

On the whole I am glad that, quite 
independently of this, wc in this uni- 
versity arc proposing to do, ns the Joint 
Matriculation Board already docs, 
accept any O level or CSE Grade One 
subject pass for matriculation pur- 
poses. If this initiative succeeds then I 
suspect that students while having 
their core subjects reinforced will be 
tempted to range more widely in their 
studies so that they may offer less usual 
subjects or even one or two fewer for 
examination than we now expect. 

What we can look forward lo is tltcir 
bringing in addition lo exnmination 
qualification at O level an extended 
experience of work with computers - 
computer literacy, keyboard skills, 
word processing - an awareness of 
approaches* to problem solving and 
study skills and some appreciation of 
the “world of work” with at least u 
week spent in a local industrial or 
commercial establishment. They will 
also be used to having extensive per- 
sonal tutorial and guidance program- 


progran 
lo beir 


mes which accustom them lo being 
profiled and assessed and which widen 
their understanding of economic, poli- 
tical and social factors. It will be for 
those evaluating the schemes to see 
whether this experience has been 
bought at the expense of other liberal 
or humane studies. Edwards refers to 


tin- 7 Vlf I pMi>Ms;iK,isk all jintiiiifi.inis 
utrots the full :>l'iliiy rungi li ■ carry nn 
fun her beyond iMi ’.InjiiTdhc interest- 
ing to see wheihcr this altitude to 
continuing education peishrs m 'I VI: I 
I* n*ilut is - .mil mdttil how far. by 
persuading higher proportions lo stay- 
in ihc system the initiative is successful 
in hlurrine the boundaries between 
school amf further edtic.it it mi. between 
education .md training. Future stu- 
dents mav well have spent time in 
school and in colleeestif fun her educa- 
tion. hoth general and specialist. 

At die normal application and inter- 
view stage. then, we can expect the O 
level base to he not ton different from 
before but llint some attitudes and 
experiences will have changed. Selec- 
tor's at, it i ides and recognition will be 
import ant. For ibis particularly Hide 
group university selectors will lie the 
real evaluators of the schemes. If lists 
of acceptable (J level subject are still 
restrictive there could hc problems on 
hoth sides. 

After the age of lo TVEI students 
will, in general, continue with a core 
curriculum, a program me of tutorial 
work, guidance and assessment, work 
experience and information slut lies 
but these will he adapted to comple- 
ment their iimin study areas. These 
main study ureas will, it is hoped 
involve col la h oral inn across and inter- 
change of teaching between schools 
and colleges. Will this core curriculum 
and _ extra experience reduce the lime 
available Tor more conventional stu- 
dies or will il come from present 
general studies or non-examined acti- 
vities? 

Two developments wc cun look for. 
One is an emphasis upon comprehen- 
sive coordinated systems of noting and 
recording students progress through 
the scheme, with the use of more 
sophisticated approaches to assess- 
ment and profiling. There may, 
therefore, be more evidence available' 
to selectors than bare O level results. 
The other is an encouragement to see 
the value of more applied group 
courses of study after O levels so that 
more school and more students will 
want to work for qualifications such as 
BTEC and DATEC. 

For more able students, therefore, 
there are perhaps four ourcojnes which 
the university can expect; 

• Many able applicants will, as in the 
case of O levels, have followed the 
usual three A level subject main course 
but we must be prepared for their 
having some identitiably changed alti- 
tudes and approaches to work, poss- 
ibly even altered frames of references 
or styles of thinking. Are there any 
subjects for which this would be a 


dis.iiivuniiige? 

• Because of the attractive an J prac- 
tical value of technical and vocational 
tub juris |ur because their friends arc 
Kiiiimiltcd t«i them), some )’■ nine peo- 
ple wh< * might otherwise has u folk nved 
three ol the at present more conven- 
tional suli jeiis may chouse to do only 
two. plus M,me applied project, or else 
two ur three whieli include something 
like trait, design, building construc- 
tion or photography. Some universi- 
ties have not cneouruaed or welcomed 
subjects a, A level for matriculation 

r 'lirpnses. In our ease we have had a 
irsL list, only one subject from which 
could go towards the A level require- 
ment und u second list of subjects 
which would only count at C J level. We 
propose in future to have only one list 
ol subjects of which one and. only one 
may be offered at A level but this 
becomes important for TVEI refer- 
ence, including as it docs craft, design, 
technology, home economics und com- 
unicution studies. It is likely that all A 
level subjects will then he acceptable - 
but not equally mi. Senior tutors and 
selectors who determine rhe entrance 
requirements for individual courses 
over ami above rite basic university 
entrance will hiivc to review their 
practice. 

# More good quality students may 
decide to follow the HI EC or DATEC 
routes. These qualifications are known 
to anil accepted by selectors when 
passed at the appropriate levels. They 
are recognized by ihc university 
straightforwardly. They tire not quite 
us recognizable as A levels however, 
they require individual treatment, (hey 
arc thought of ns acceptable for limited 
ranges of undergraduate courses. 
Perhaps we need to become more 
familiar with them as qualifications for 
18-year-olds rather than more mature 
entrants. 

# If the TVEI proposals really work, 
then the pool from which npplicunis 
come mav be broadened. Students 
inay decide to enter higher education 
who at present look elsewhere to start 
a career. They are likely to come with 
more applied qualifications, they may 
have more of the characteristics wc 
now associate with FE college appli- 
cants than with those from schools and 
they could be inclined to Ihe more 
instrumental, assaciatianal and voca- 
tional values which are associated with 
rhe colleges rather than the "express- 
ive communal and liberal values” of 
schools. 

University selectors could be among 
the first to detect and appreciate such 
shifts. 

The author is senior lecturer in educa- 
tion at the Urifvem'ry of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


Martin Loney argues that the social education needs of young unemployed people are not being reached 
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: The proposed extension of the Manpower Scr- 
vices Commission's role in the educational train- 
ing field represents yet another increase in Lhe 
powers of this fast growing quango. Simul- 
; taneously it reflects a continuing erosion oF the 
, rights and responsibilities of elected local author- 
ities and a further centralization of Government 
control over education. 

The ministerial justification for the MSCs new 
powers is couched in terms of the failure of 
further education courses to train people effec- 
tively for the jobs available. No evidence has been 
supplied to substantiate this claimed mismatch. 
Nonetheless It is worth examining the MSC's 
. record to see if there is any good reason why it 
should be the preferred agent in this field. 
Unemployment has been both catalyst and spur 
. to the commission’s growth nnd its programmes in 
the youth training field have been particularly 
prominent. A review of these programmes shows 
that initially the MSC perceived youth unemploy- 
ment as a phenomenon caused by the lack of skills 
and work experience of the young unemployed. 
This was in line with the thinking behind similar 
■ programmes directed at the young hard-to- 
cmploy a decade earlier, in the American War on 
Poverty. These programmes failed to have any 
: thnfked impact on youth unemployment rates. 
Undeterred, or unaware, the then director of 
nefitefatity - Special programmes at the MSC, Geoffrey Hol- 
*l l J ”5'i a !j S il | fflfc a tfi-\ land, assured the public that the Youth Opportu- 
-UL nisr.tF, filfleS Programme would offer a successful route 

wartime date » atm*?. ■. . °»t of unemployment for no less than nine put of 
MUdy nf JaBifcP. ten, programme graduates. , This message was 

KiiUb ai aiucmn. j. \ repealed in costly full-page advertisements which 

reiterated the claim that the young unemployed 
were trapped in a vicious circle, without skills or 
wdrk experience they coilfd not obtnin the jobs 
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jobs, over non-grnduates. As the level of youth 
unemployment rose and the programmes sought 
to cater for all the young unemployed the "success 
rates" began to approximate the level of youth 
unemployment in the different regions. Among 
young trainees the programme was aptly lermea 
"Youth Off Pavements''. 

In the absence of programmes designed to 
effect the demand side of the youth labour market 
all the commission could do was lo delay the entry 
into work of those young people for whom jobs 
were available. Why should employers recruit 
from school when they could secure the free 
services of a trainee for six months? 

The quality of training offered on the schemes 
was a source of frequent complaint, charges that 
the trainees were no more than publicly provided 
cheap labour were common. The ever higher 
placement targets meant that placement supervi- 
sion was infrequent, lax and even non-existent. In 
August 1981, tor example, the MSC admitted that 
it had accumulated a backlog of 36,000 placement 
visits. 

The number of injuries and fatalities on the 
programme, often occurring when the trainees 
were clearly engaging in regular work, without 
effective supervision, added further fuel to the 
critics argument. 

The MSC has not seen fit to defend Ihc YOP in 
terms of the original promises made or to respond 
to detailed published criticisms. What evidence 
has been offered by MSC-funded research does 
not provide much support. 

Most notably. In the one area where a special 
training programme was genuinely needed, for 
educationally and socially disadvantaged youth, 
the Scheme wad least successful. In the measured 
and cautious tones of officialdom we learn that 
thd less able may actually have been discrimin- 
ated against: "The MSC was concerned 1 that 
programmes might be subject to 'slippage' - the 
■ tendency to recruit more able trainees to make 
the scheme look more successful." Another 
study, published in the Employment Gazette, 
d that blacks and those with no qualifications 


period of unemployment prior to their YOP 
scheme. 

The MSC has produced no evidence to suggest 
that the programme made any difference to the 
overall level of youth unemployment. Rather 
than publicly reversing its earlier view that 
unemployment was a function of the characteris- 
tics of the young unemployed, the commission 
now simply stresses the question of training, 
without making specific nr even general claims as 
to the effect this will hove on youth unemploy- 
ment. 

The criticisms of the new Youth Training 
Scheme are well rehearsed but, in view nf the 
MSC's claimed suitability lo run other elements 
of vocational training, it is worth recalling some of 
them. It was clear from the outset that the meagre 
financing of the scheme would restrict the kina of 
training available for must applicants. 

With the exception of a few well-publicized 
schemes, run by large corporations with addition- 
al support from their own funds, trainees are 
likely to be offered no more than basic skills 
training, often in cost- conscious, profit -maximiz- 
ing. private Institutions. Trainees may learn to 
.type, but how well? t>o they get jobs on 
* graduation? The MSC docs not ten us. 

Within further education institutions the MSC 
is well known for failing to provide promised 
student numbers; for Insisting on inflexible,, 
unimaginative timetables; 'and for precipitating, 
an increase in, the number of badly-paid, part- 
time stnff. often teaching on different sites, with . 
neither the time nor the 'motivation to attend 
meetings to discuss curricula or to tackle other 
problems.' 

The commission’s cortcern wjth the polidca|. 
content nf courses has become' obsession nl. Since' 
many of the young unemployed are destined to 
remain at least unemployed discussions of the. 
issue are a central means for counteracting the: 
declining confidence and self blame which may 
accompany unemployment. In the absence of 
such discussions the widespread view that it is the 
fault of the youngthemselves for having no skills L 
W 'now.- according to “the - Secretary bf State for 


for lacking motivation, for Interviewing poorly, 
for living in the wrong region or for not taking up 
cycling more energetically, goes unchallenged. 

This obsession with keeping politics out of 
education is matched by the simplcminded pur- 
suit of vocationally relevant training expressed by 
Mr David Young, Ihe Thatcheriie chairman of 
the MSC, thus: “Training should not be confused 
with education. Training is about work related 
skills and is intimately concerned with employ- 
ment. It is for this reason that training in this 
country must be employer dominated nnd ulti- 
mate ly" employer led." 

This chestnut was also used to justify the new 
Training foT Jobs proposals. The White Paper,, 
clenrlv under the impression that education has 
much' ih common with running n sweet shop, 
argued: "The public sector needs a greater 
incentive to relate the courses if provides more 
closely lo the needs of the customer in the most 
cosi-effcctivc wny." The customer isof course not 
you, me, or the young unemployed, or even any 
. wider commitment to a civic culture, The cus- 
tomer is industry. 

This would hc bad enough were it not for the 
fact that there is little evidence of industrial- 
demnnd for specific kinds of skills which is 
anything like commensurate with the numbers of 
the young unemployed who a re to be vocationally 
educated. There is equally sparse evidence that in 
nreas of skill shortage, for example information 
technology, that the MSC is best suited to provide 
education. Its efforts in what one might think 
were more straightforward fields have not been 
encouraging. Its old work Induction courses, nut 
under the-YOP. made flic pedagogic task ofTom 
Sharpe’s Wilt appear monumentally easy. 

Most impniiant, the vocational monomania 
diverts attention from the need to deal with the 
social education needs of the young unemployed. 
Having been denied work they are now to be 
force-ted with a badly constructed, inadequately 
financed but supremely authoritarian curriculum, 
designed by those well-known scholars at the 


The author is senior lecturer in social policy at the 
Open University. ‘ 
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Hr jan k FollcU . professor of /nnloiif. / 
Bristol; Mr John A. Gullnnd. Marine 
Resources Service of FAO. R ome: Dr 
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nous 41 Nuilinul Physical Lahonnory 
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enham; Professor John Henderson 
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s Professor Charles B. 
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by J. R. Watson 

The Pre-Kuphdclilcs: h catufogue for 
(he Tate Gallery exhibition 1984 
edited by Leslie Parris 
Allen Lane. £25.00; Penguin. £10.05 
ISBN 07 139 10389 and 0 140069933 

Pre-Raphaelite Papers 

edited by Leslie Parris 

TaleGallcrv/Allen Lane, £12.95 

ISBN 07 139 16307 

Holman Hunt and The Light uFlhe 

World 

by Jeremy Maas 
Scolar Press. £12.50 
ISBN 085967 683 8 

Recollections of Dun tv Gnhrk-I Knssetti 
and hLs Circle 
by Henry Trcffry Dunn 
edited by Rosalie Mander 
Dalrymplc Press, £36.00 
ISBN 0950730 1 49 

“The Eyctics art is A I lull the Guv- 
nor’s is better.” So spoke William 
Holman Hunt’s son, Hilary, according 
to his daughter Diana, whose account 
of her grandfather’s miscellaneous col- 
lection is one of the most entertaining 
essays in Prc-Ranhaelile Papers. Diana 
Holman-Hunt lists her father’s in- 
terests as racing, polo, hunting, gamb- 
ling, and' breeding greyhounds; his 
indifference to the finer qualities of 
great painting and his sweeping value- 
judgments raise the problem of a 
certain philistinism which is often 
associated with Pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ing. Many of the major works, for 
example, were bought by wealthy 
patrons from the industrial north who 
did not know much about art, like 
Hilary Holman-Hunt, but who knew 
what they liked. They could admire the 
Industry of n Pre-Raphaelite picture, 
its fidelity to the mjnute appearances 
oF nature; they could enjoy ns literary 
and biblical references; ana they could 
understand its symbolism, which oper- 
ated in typological ways with wnich 
many of them would have been famil- 


iar from listening to Sunday sermons. 

Above all, perhaps, they could sym- 
pathize with the theories behind the 


art, with the need to make a fresh start 
and the urge to be directly representa- 
tional, to paint from nature in a way 
that left the beholder in no doubt 
about it. While the French were ex- 
perimenting with light and colour 
(Dante Gabriel Rossetti, alas, spoke 
of “that idiot Manef’J, Pre- 
Raphaelites were painting brick walls, 
weeds, ivy, grass: one of them, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare Burton, had a hole 
dug for himself and his easel so that he 
could study more closely the brambles 
and ferns for the foreground of A 
Wounded Cavalier; When Holman 
Hunt hired a room in a maison de 
convenance in St John's Wood to paint 
the background of The A wakening 
Conscience, it was suggested that he 
would have had to go to Everton in 
Order to paint Everton toffee. There is 
something oddly mechanical about 
this: in 1849 Rossetti spent time at the 
British Museum “reading old 
romaunts to find stunning words for 
poetry", as though that was the way to 
success; vyherens he is at his best as a 
paiiiter, and as a poet, when he lets 
himself go. 

We have to be careful not to be 


Meticulous 

editor 

The Journal of Katherine Mansfield 
1*>4-J922 

edited by John Middleton Murry 
Constable, £4.95 ’ 

ISBN 0 09 465460 3 

' I-. | . • ' 

The "definitive" edition of Katherine 
- Mansfield’s so-called “journal’*,. which 
Constable has now handsomely re- 
issued, was first published in 1954, 
nearly thirty-tWo years after her.death. 
ht tBrm definitive" tujd the title Of 
. journal", as the editor, Mansfield's 
husband Micjdleton Murry, chose to 
■employ them, both - need some ex- 
■ planatiqn, because they give a spurious 
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Refreshment for an ironic age 


patronizing ukuii the Pre- 
Raphaelites; and as Qucnlin Bell re- 
minds us in his dignified and humane 
essay in Pre-Raphaelite Pupen. it dues 
not Jo to spit. Knssetti wrote ‘'spit 
here" in the margin nf Mrs Anna 
Jameson's Sucre d and Leyyndury Art 
whenever the name of Rubens 
nppeared; ns he w as wrung to do so. mi 
we would lie wrong to disparage him 
and his contemporaries. ’I lie present 
exhibition, coming soon after The 
Genius nf Venue (in which the Eyeries 
were shown so convincingly to he A 1 ) 
is a reminder of this: it would he absurd 
tu compare the two kinds of art. but 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement docs 
have its own statement 10 make. 

This is mndc abundantly clear by the 
splendid catalogue of (he Tate Gallery 
exhibition. The Pre-Rtiphtiehies. It is ii 
production that is worthy of a major 
international exhibition, researched 
and presented with style and serious- 
ness. Occasionally it seems loo earn- 
est, leaving out things which might 
encourage levity ur dismissiveness: the 
entry to Eccc Ancilla Domini, for 
example, omits Rossetti's piquant de- 
scription of it us a “blessed while 
eyesore” and his ultimate satisfaction 
that he had got rid of it to an “Irish 
maniac" (Francis McCracken, the Bel- 
fast shipping agent). It is a pity not to 
have such a comment, although, good- 
ness knows, the catalogue is rich 
enough in anecdote: the Pre- 

Raphaelites' enreers arc full of good 
stories. It is, above all. a spectacular 
catalogue. The paintings reproduce 
extremely well, and the details in 
particular are very fine. The obvious 
adjective for Rossetti's Monna Vanna 
on the front cover is “stunning", but 
there are many other attractive exam- 
ples, such as the detail from Arthur 
Hughes's April Love. The descriptions 
are Tull and informative: particular 
care has been taken to include the 
literary references which are so plenti- 
ful, so that a careful reading of the 
entries is a significant reminder of what 
Appealed to the eye and the mind. 

it is particularly useful to sec how 
certain pictures form themselves into 
pairs or groups: Henry Wallis's Chai - 
lerion and The Stonebreuker, Hunt’s 
The Light of the World (here in the best 
version, from Keble College) and The 
,4 wakening Conscience; William Lind- 
say Windus’s Burd Helen and Too 
.Late. These pictures, together with 
Millais's series of drawings about 
marriage of Rossetti's stunners, gain 
from being seen at the same lime, if 
only because they suggest a certain 
consistency of theme and feeling; for 
one of the occasional difficulties with 
the appreciation of Pre-Raphaelite 
painting is its apparent opportunism 
and immediacy, its seeming predilec- 
tion Tor the poignant moment, the 
sudden effect. John Ruskin considered 
it as a lack or discipline and high 
seriousness: 

All the fun of these fellows goes 
straiaht into their work, one can't 

f ;et them to be quiet at it, or resist a 
ancy; if it strikes them ever so little 
a stroke on the bells of their soul, 
away they go to jingle, jingle, with- 
out ever caring what o r clock it is. 
The quotation comes from John 
Christian's helpful essay on Ruskin 
and Edward Burne-Jones in Pre- 
Raphaelite Papers. This is not, as its 
title might imply, a set of documents by 
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Henry TrefTry Dunn's portrait of Dante Gabriel Rossetti c 1882. 


the brotherhood but a collection of 
scholarly essays on the movement 
which is published to coincide with the 
exhibition. Sometimes this means (hat 
the writers are given more scope than 
the catalogue can permit: three of the 
essays, for instance, deal with indi- 
vidual paint inas. Judith Bronkhurst’s 
account of Holman Hunt's visit to the 
Dead Sea in November 1854 is con- 
cerned principally with The Scapegoat, 
but it is also a good example of the 
'Pre-Raphaelite anecdote, with Hunt 
trying to distinguish between hostile 
and friendly Arabs while painting with 
a rifle in the crook of his left arm. Mary 
Bennett has another example, less 
entertaining but more important, in 
her discussion of Ford Madox Brown's 
Work and the background to its first 
exhibition in 1865; money was never 
Tar from the minds of some nincteenth- 
. century painters, More concerned with 
the qualities of the picture itself is 
Malcolm Warner's account of Millais' 
Autumn Leaves, an essay which Is not 
only sensitive and beautifully written, 
but also informative nbout the transi- 


tion from the early Pre-Raphaelite 
hard edge to something softer. 

Three essays bring scholarly evi- 
dence to bear on central features or 
Prc-Raphnclitc art. Alastair Gricve’s 
“Style and Content in Pre-Raphaelite 
Drawings 1848-50” demonstrates that 
the Tractarian elements in ll were even 
stronger than might have been sus- 
pected from the paintings; Stephanie 
Grilli studies Pre-Raphaelite heads in 
an essay on phrcnoloey, and is able to 
show that it influenced the portrayal of 
craniums in Millais and Hunt: Hunt, in 

K articular, was extremely moral about 
is heads. Julian Treuherz writes on 
“The Pre-Raphaelites and Mediaeval 


Illuminated Manuscripts”: his essny is 
another reminder of me importance of 
religion, and especially High Anglican 
or Roman Catholic ritual, to the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Indeed, religion and 
death are two of their most Important 
subjects. 

It is perhaps because they had such 
an acute awareness of death (hat the 
Pre-RanhuclUes were so concerned 
about life. One of tlic pictures which it 


title might imply, a set of documents by ' but also informative nbout the transi- about life. One of tlic pictures which it 

is good to see reproduced in the 
catalogue is Henry Alexander Bow- 


sense of coherence and continuity to 
what is essentially a random assembly 
of jottings, a fascinating quqrry for 
Mansfield's ideas and a nest crammed 
with verbal gems, but not a journal apd 
only to Murry definitive. 

Murry was a superbly meticulous 
editor of his wife’s remains. In the 
years following her death in January 
1923 he published first the stories she 
had been getting ready for the press, 
then a volume of uncollected pieces, 
next her poems, then the first version 
of the "Journal" followed by the let- 
ters, her reviews written for Murry's 
periodica! The Athenaeum, next a 
k scrapbook", much later her letters to 
him arid finally the assemblage of 
journal, scrapbook and some early 
notes which made the 1954 "defini- 
tive" edition of the journal which is 
now republished. The trouble was that 
he was so dose to her and kept such an 
intense, fixed concept of-her as a writer 
that he automatically reshaped riiuch 


of what he published Into □ form which 
fitted his concept. Not until Jan Gor- 
don examined the papers used for the 

j ournal after Murry's death (in Land- 
all 49, 1959) did their scrappy and 
iRphazatd origins become clear. 

The work of sorting but and re- 
edlting all the Mansfield memorabilia 
is a slow one, and wc have every reason 
to be grateful for the reissue of Murry’s 
volume pending the arrival of a prop- 
erly definitive text, which is a long way 
off. A book containing phrasings like 
“the panting of the sow*' or the concise 
summary of a social evening in 1914: “1 
have nothing to say to 'charming* 
women. I feel like a cat among tigers ' 
is a treasure whatever the shape of the 
lining. ' ■ • : 

Andrew Gurr ■ 

Andrew Gurr is professor of English at 
the University of Reading. 


catalogue is Henry Alexander Bow- 
ler's The Doubt, In which a young girl 
leans on n gravestone ana . wonders 
about the possibility of life after death; 
and one of the most touching moments 
in Pre-Raphaelite Papers is Mary 
Lutyens's description of Millais read- 
ing the Bible to the dying Walter 
Dcvcrell. Autumn Leaves says it all, 
very poetically: the young children, 
the pile of dead leaves, the Scottish 
twilight, all interact to give a strong 
apprehension of transience, of wmitas 
van lint urn. Yet the ott\cr side of this' is 
the enormous delight in life: perhaps’ 
the most obvious example is in the 
celebrated decoration of the Oxford 
Union, described in this volume by 
Rosalie Manderi Once again, the stor- 
ied accumulate, full of high spirits, 
enthusiasm, and practical joked, . .. 

Pre-Raph'tie/ire Papers begins with 
Quentin Bell's essay, pnd ends with a 
“Pe rspria l View” by Jeremy Maas. It is 
a generous, ''original andilhfonnative 
piece, arid the sairie qualities are found 


0: 


in Maas’s Holman Hunt and The Light 
of the World. This Is anecdote turned 
into useful scholarship, almost intoari: 
the story of the three versions of The 
Light of the World seems at times like 
some extraordinary picaresque fiction, 
with the strange picture itself at the 
centre. Maas is very helpful about the 
first version, both in respect of its 
pninting and its symbolism; he de- 
scribes its first indifferent reception 
and its subsequent success, followed 
by "its inexorable ascent into the 
empyrean of religious sentiment and 
popular culture", ne then turns to the 
other two versions, and most notably 
to the third, which in 1905 and 1906 
made a sensational progress around 
pans of the British Empire, especially 
Australia and New Zealand. With the 
aid of newspaper accounts, Mims has 
reconstructed the whole amazing jour- 
ney, and the events leading up to the 
picture's final apotheosis in St Paul's. 

Another delightful curiosityis Rosa- 
lie Mander's edition of Henry Treffry 
Dunn's Recollections of Daiue Gabriel 
Rossetti and his Circle. Treffry Dunu 
was n Cornish bank clerk who longed 
to be a painter, and who finally broke 
away nnd enme to London, where lie 
became Rossetti's Assistant. His Recol- 
lections are amusing, especially about 
the exotic animals that Rossetti kept in 
the garden; the limited edition is finely 
printed arid superbly illustrated. 

In his “Personal view" from Pre- 
Raphaelite Papers, Jeremy Maos 
speaks of Home from Sea (which l 
have heard professors of fine art scoff 
at) as "a deeply affecting picture by the 
sweet and gentle Arthur Hughes”. 
Perhaps a revival of sensibility, even of 
sentiment, is on (he way; in this 
defensive, ironic age it would be good 
to think so. Certainly these four books, 
in their different ways, will help: lire 
humanity and scholarship which they 
demonstrate is evidence, that Pre- 
Raphaelite painting can be a refresh- 
ment for the mind and the spirit, as the 
brotherhood would have wished. 
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D.H. Lawrence In His Time: 1908-1915 
by Kim A Herzlngcr 
Assncialctl University Presses. £18 50 
ISBN 083875028 1 
D.H. Lawrence and the Experience of 
Italy 

by Jeffrey Meyers 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 

£19.00 

ISBN 08122 7861 5 
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Two major periods of Lawrence's life 
ana wnti ns career are covered in these 
books - the early phase as a school- 
teacher in Croydon and then burgeon- 
ing professional writer in London and 
on the continent, in the period 1908- 
1915, and the mainly postwar Lawr- 
ence of ll\e l92(Js who led a nomadic 
existence in Europe, Australia ond 
America, hut in so far as he had roots 
and a home base found these in Italy 
they might roughly be equated with 
me English and the expatriate Lawr- 
ence, were it not that the most vital 
element in the English Lawrence, the 
Lawrence of his native Noltingham- 
clt tried ^ Derbyshire, is virtually cx- 

D.H. Lawrence in His Time becomes 
a study of Lawrence’s connexions, 
25 n enough, wirh the 

ephemeral literary 1 movements of the 

v Cl f- nlUfyi (CJcorgianism. 
Imaaism, Vortictsm and the like I; and 
O.H. Lawrence and the Experience of 
Italy provides an opportunity for 
essays on such subjects as Lawrence’s 
brilliant, though still 
neglected, Magnus Introduction, the 
poems of Look! HV Have Came 
Through! and Birds, Beasts and 

wSrK H a, ! d ? e teudersliip novels 
which, despite the fact that only one of 
them, Aarons Rod. Is actually set in 
Italy . derive rheir imMi'l'mI thcim-s 
from theriiibuJerit ItiiJvthat Lawrence 
saw at first hand in l‘)20-22 
, „ " ho,h of *bese phases, however, 
Lawrence wns an outsider, excited far 
a while to be taken up by literary 
London In the nrcwur years, ami 


most powerful explosives for satisfying 
his intention to "lav a mine under their 
fumidii lions". 

Rather unexpectedly, the cure of 
t Jeftrey Meyers' hook proves to be the 
chapter nil “Fascism and the Novels of 
Power". It j s in Aaron's Rod. 
Kangaroo and The Plumed Serpent 
trial Lawrence seems to carry on from 
where "Enuinud. My England" leaves 
olt. rile aberrations of ihe.se novels, 
and in particular their prcuccimiition 
with the idea that (he collapse of social 
and individual order can only In: 
overcome by submission to a leader, 
are a direct result of Lawrence's dis- 
gust with the inadequacy of what in the 
widest sense might be regarded as 
Georgian liberalism. 

The confusion that runs through 
each of them, and reaches its culmina- 
tion in the simultaneously prepostcr- 
ous and annulling religiu-politics of 
the I fumed Serpent, expresses the 
frustration of what Lawrence calls Iii> 
societal instinct". They do mu. „f 
course,- advance serious propositions 
and, as Meyers shows, they are not 
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possible images of power and author- finally disabused hiinsell of •the h ad- , \, UV|C Mdc '\ and 

ity, invariably finding in the process of or-em'n- follower relationship'’ and yglomeraiion" nf Naiij? 
exploration flint the absurdity nr 
masochistic liornir of the images com 
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es to (be .surhice, and ends iiicoik'Iii- 
sively with rejection, or at least the 
jmplieit recognition of (lie impossibil- 
ity of acceptance. 

Tlie underlying relevance of Italy 
lies in the political conditions that 
precedeil (lie rise of Mussolini; inn] 
even more profoundly in the emotion- 
al appeal dial Italy has always made to 
expatriate English artists, precipitat- 
ing the ideal of a levanters* paradise in 
sharp contrast to the disintegrative, 
homn-tbrowing mess of the urn tem- 
porary reality. It is this which Lawr- 
ence projected on to Australia in 
kangaroo, without, in this case, sup- 
port from the current Australian situa- 
tion. and was brought still more forc- 
ibly to mind hv the murderous slate of 
revolutionary Mexico. 

Love of a militaristic aiiMocracv was 
certainly not the lasting truth behind ji 
all. As Lawrences letter to Witter 


er-emn- follower relationship" . U ul 
turned io the new (which was also lor 
him the old) relationship n! "souk- son 
of tenderness, sensitive, between men 
and men and iiicm ami women" 
l-ur Mcvcin this. too. is essnifialh 
pail nt "the experience o| Italy" In 
/.tidy l hiittnlcv i / iu«y. Ik* snrgcsis, 
"Mellois is the essence ol tin- ll.iljjni 
spiiil, tiaiisposed to and e\pii-ssed in 
I'Mglaild". Hut nn uc olniniisly, i||i- 
Nottinghamshire selling imlual. s an 
imaginative return to the remmi when- 
I uwieiKV hail known at least snmr 
salislaelioii lot bis "soeiiinl luslinet" 
"the count i y ol my lu-ui f, ns he i ailed 
H iiiuleliei wiiiieii ln<m It.ilx ui I'l.V 
Mcvcin tone lies on this tiinnrxMii 
when lie »| notes lioiu "Nothin'll . mii ami 
the Mining C imnliyside" tnnsso, mu- 
the Note ingtiainsliire iiiineis with the 
Italian peasants as people who "lix.-d 
jiliiiost eniiielx hv iiisiimt"; hut iheie 
is also ail iiileiesling min | ||S | Ivitxivn 
Siena, lepiesentaiive ol the cm winch 
satisfies "i lie leal urban sn| ( - ,*t a 
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' ‘iilsidei once li.nl by Paul R. Gregory 

ern e ol being nn insider; ^ Cambridge University Press, £22.5(1 
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Familiar 
topics 


The Literature of the United States of 
America 

by Marshall Walker 
Macmillan. £M. 00 and £3 95 
ISBN 0333 322983 and 32299 1 

Professors of American literature 
should probably not review histories of 
that subject . After all. such hooks are 
no written for then. Since Moses Coil 

I lllor n * k *. • ■■■■• 

ti 


hteW? an °^ miror o?*he wami- 

he°fo1f hlineni 1 / 1 * pca - san,r y W 'H> wlu».n 
JJ®, hlmsalf in some kind of mvstc- 
nous harmony, but never deeply inti- 
mate or inward with the cultural 
l Jl e Orst, or the essenlial- 
y Q th P TbJ 0f,lrcoffhc ^cond 

flllenlion nnd « prob- 
apiy the most Important. He takes ih* 

,P eor B' an * seriously and 

*Sir:5a l » lhey - ^ Lawrence^ have 
.significant points of contact" - « 

K oral emphasis, a Wordsworthian 
feeling Jar the relationship between 

self ’ and “"Xiety about 
encroachn10nt of iridus- 

■ *hSrL,tg »tt„r 0 s „ 

but he also sees the inevitability of 
Lawrence s reaction against the dilei- ; 
^ n . l f ^aLness of Georgianism, impli- 

ml Sliri!' 11 ' ■ p0S i Ora| counterpoint to. 
jj? ^consciously fine writing of The 
VPftj/g Peacock and made decidedly 
n Tff Rainbow through the 
S e . en ^« which demani-adk- 
nowlcdgemcnt and Incorporation 
®J 3H ,lc “n-Georgfan reuse of 

ture nlCraCt, °^ bctween man fl1ld na- 

Geomans, the, War. and (England 
SSSM* ,^® bcrr ’ s attempuo fill 

h? “E • 8 and ’' C^kbain xvith ; 

flowef^i; 8 TOI11 ^ , of colourful 

npwefs is a symbol of inadequacy 

. . .Laiyrence dcarly wants us to 
understand that to attempt to sweeten 
the truth is tantamount to a failure to 
recognize t. And such a failure. U 
dangerous. In typically La wren ti an 

S°?niS e he r dcs * in the 
ehes follows from ..this. Herzinger 

^^ S - no1 t0 g^stion whether that 
death is a satisfactorily imagined con- 
sequence, but his sense of the satirical 
animus that directs the story to its 
‘‘England, My Eng- 

^“PofLawence's more pointed' 
a * ,e .? 1 P t i f< ?..^ n 8 a functiomng cep I re 
; ?I ^ e ...Eritisji cultural .milieu!- the 
Georgians -J and it stands as one of his 


~ : -since wioscs 

Niclior at Edinburgh m 1882 the scope 
lor great ongmuRty in histories of 
American Jitcniturc has nut been infi- 
nite and the shock or recognition is 

nmrS /h hc k s,, . fncicnl 1,1 sustain 
profess on a I enthusiasm for long. The 

ground that must necessarily be co- 

rb»rfn.r nc ' ,llcr boundless nor un- 
charted, and to try to avoid such 
familiar mines us spatial vast ness, the 

£E',F- " ,t ' Au'crican iliv.ini. imli- 
xidimliMii, iion-ciinfiirmiiv ;im! mi t .n 

tildiErr’ lK ‘ ,u, . ncM ' m ‘ *»«re 

h b hroadly ^‘fomilonical 

rrnmework are not easily accom- 
plished with success cither * 

The genera! editor’s preface to the 
Macmillan History of Literal arc de- 

J hf^ Cl ” U,, . E ° f 1 lilerjrure “* £ 

S wln ?"™ 1 cmitext. and Mar- 

inr, rC $ ClWm,ncd * cn B>h off IlS 
bSS 68 ? 4 scnBcofconiinui- 
iOm a JI.if t u- h L p ,^° new «imcr orient 
himself his brisk openine chantrre 

inrf W P nrB, ! c,s with lha moScrn worid 
and us culture, including films nnd 
current affairs. To emphasize iho rele- 
vance of earlier periods he strives to 
keep the mtermediate future in view 

newJoS b r C S uesl j onerf whether the 
hrwSuSf s muCh helped by such 
orrathless compressions 'as this- 

) V f ,,la, P 8,5 Community of reli- 


general. Walker has a good eye for the 
essentials and the telling quotation. 

His emphases, nf course, can he 
disputed; rather loo much (prop- 
ortionally) on Henry James, loo little 
on John Dos Passos and realism in the 
1930s, and Upton Sinclair merits 
rather more notice than merely the few 
words quoted above. On the other 
hand, Sinclair Lewis gets u fairer deal 

5S“! e m,d l t.? jiwtnnasiiioiiing of 
mn with Scott Fitzgeriiid is interest. 
!"«■ The First World War Imd 
impact im American literature greater 
than is here suggested, though Hie 
“S of «* ul,wr n literal ure since 
I "2t J s is perceptive, iliouuh 
«ver-gcnerons to kohe/i Penn Warren 
m the expense of Allen Tate. 

AM these Jirc mmiers of n,]j„j (l „. 

vim fC"? “ how stimnlaliiic 

"i 11 lw 1 '**r "ur newcomer? - is best 
answered by that ncwcoiiK-r. It is 
dircxi and imcluitcred by jargon or 
trcnduiess. It is reliable enough m its 

compactness, lh ‘>ugli better on indi- 

vidual authors than on movements. 

SnaS^i k™ " M ‘Hlernisms”. f or 
tnmnle. embraces so much in its 

p rnaf," that the ,.le„«m 

ism s Icsxclcmlv cMa|.|i>| Kl | u l; „, 

clios‘ . Wl ' i l,K ’ ! s Hi'U-s arc mostly 

xliosxn with imaginative iHiumaliiv 
facsimiles, painiuich, and piioiogiaphs 
Unc ludu igM.nie effective ones l»v Wi,|. 

L, " r und lv « print for one u| 
E l v '; Rockwells would 

inli** V V i ena *he view ol popular art 
Indeed, more cuuhl have been made in 
he text too of parallels Sen 

km5£ rc nnd l, J c “'her arts, but there 
is never room for everything. 


Dennis Welland 


Dtmp Welland mb HmU „ 
professor nf American literature 
University of Manchester. 



Exemplary 
realist 

La Regents " * 

Allen Une. £14.95 and 


oiiiv to ih a t - anin 8 wilfh Paul Gregory has made the first thor- 
ough quantitative examination of the 
evolution of the Russian economy us a 
- - - - — whole before the First World War. His 

Koilllld Drnnpr results provide an instructive example 

opci (he usefulness of such painstukme 

Ronald 1C T exercises for our understanding of 

at the I P rob,cms of ’"^rical develop- 

Tlie Russian prc-rcvolutionnry ex- 
perience has proved a contentious 
episode in the history of the indus- 
trialization of the world. The heroic 
•v; attempt of Finance Minister Witte in 
the 1890s to use the power and influ- 
•' cnee of the niitucrniic tsarist stale to 
: force the development of heavy indus- 
try was seen by some of liiseontcnipor- 
•• ones as a disastrous artificial break 
with tradition which shattered the 
fabric of society, by others as a laud- 
able stride towards modernization, 
and by revolutionaries and dissidents 
as a vain effort to prop up a crumbling 
regime. The arguments have con- 
tinued for almost a century. 

Professor Gregory's tables do not of 
course offer any unambiguous resolu- 
tion of these rival interpretations. But 
they provide the historian with certain 
quantitative limits within which the 
debate henceforth needs to be con- 
ducted. His estimates confirm that 
both capital investment and state ex- 
penditure were an unusually high 
proportion of Russian national income 
in comparison with other countries nt 
comparable stages of development. 
But this was not an entirely new 
development solely associated xvith the 
industrial boom of the i89Lts; Witte’s 
industrialization drive merely streng- 
thened a pronounced existing trend. 
Moreover, state expenditure was not 
directed primarily towards economic 
development: tsarist government ex- 
penditures “reflect the heavy burden 
of engaging in military competition 
with me more advanced European 
countries [Sovietologists please note!] 
and the relative size of the Russian 
bureaucracy”. The state encouraged 
i Industrialization, but on the whole it 
did not provide finance for it. The high 
level or investment in prc-revolution- 
' ; ary Russia remains a major unex- 
• plained item on the agenda for future 

research. 

requite 5* bakin' I !f ayinft (ardi b > George Caleb BlDghiMj illumlna^another unportant debate. 

nSSSi'SS ittd r,n,ury: * ^ KS S?S 

1 in the 1890s as under Stalin, wns 
carried out at the expense of agricul- 
ture and the peasantry. This view 
Her husband replied si'D; found classic expression in Alexander 
winch meant “Perfe^'^ Gerechenkron's famous article in 
helped himself to volume VI of the Cambridge Econo- 

fill Mf turtle Miup. TKP*-; «rfc History of Europe. But latterly 
were uu hmecr imiiltf® 5 : several serious historians have cx- 

•iiinitii.r ' pressed strong doubts about this prop- 

,x IN a L excellent 31 Gre8 ° ry l,nder " 


this novel dyaK with Ana lie 0/.,r c ». 




(xtcija in hw Wl “ xjcrscnenKron, 

kss- t Eg®!; cwg : ssa sns-isin 

B... SMS 2 S Goldsmith's 2.75 


llin K B(llt 1UIUICI. 

He finds that agricultural perform- 
ance was significantly better than 


ancc was signuicanuy ocucr rami 
. .. Gertchenkron, Goldsmith and others 
K«tl* ;,i had claimed. Largely in consequence 

on , he obtains an average 

if nat - 
teriod 


Only one 
real class 


The World We Have Lost, further 

explored 

hv Peter Laslcll 

Methuen, £12.95 and £5.95 

ISBN ft 41ft 3535b I und 0 416 3535(19 

When it was first published in I9n5 
Peter Laslelt's The World MV Have 
Lou was recognized as a very original 
and important honk. A second edition 
was published in 1971; and since then it 
has necn reprinted five, times, it has 
that rare quality of heing n honk that 
can both challenge scholars and ui the 
same time appeal to the general read- 
er. Now it appears in a third edition 
with an intriguingly amended title. 

It is basically the same honk, but 
with an additional 15.0(H) words in- 


ihiouglaiut the ti xi Intake 
.Koiuiit of iCM-.mh published since 
l'#i5 I .islctt is a|ijiieliensivv lest these 
mlitil mils. Iiaxe pool the honk ,i more 
.icadcmic last lliuii it origin, ills had. 
Hut he need nut worry, li is mill jlmnk 
ofintcrpreliiliim lor both the specialist 
ami rjnn-specialisi alike. 

Tlie wide appeal of ilie book stems 
from Lnsletl's lonvicliuri (Inn in the 
last resort the importance of [listen v for 
most of us is that it is knowledge about 
ourselves and the world in uliich we 
live He recognizes only loo well the 
scholarly dangers of prcscnl-mindcd- 
ncss, and indeed castigates historians 
who do not make sufficient effort to 
free themselves from the political 
beliefs and social controversies of their 
own day. But his own sympathy and 
insights into the everyday lives of 
people in the past shine out dearly 
from his pages, and enable him to 
make fascinating history from the 
apparently unpromising records of 
birth, marriage, death and social struc- 
ture. 


lake fur iiist.imc iiis tindeisiniuling 
• »f deference In the chapter on "'I he 
Puliciu u( Aiillmrux and Our Political 
Heritage" l.adeii comments on the 
''social opacity" shown by "masters 
and mistresses in respect of their 
servants, employe is in respect their 
employees, slave owners in respect of 
their slaves." And he makes the point 
that su link- arc such people aware rh.it 
their superiority imghi lie resented 
that when insubordination or hustile 
actions occur, they arc almost always 
surprised and hurl. Conversely, the 
submissive person may nut be fully 
aware of the extent of his or her 
position, and may well have good 
reason to dissemble, to conceal resent- 
ment, or to exaggerate respect. 

The controversies which the book 
engendered show continued vitality, 
and Lask-tt sticks firmly to his guns. 
The famous theory of the one-class 
society remains unaltered - indeed is 
somewhat extended. By this Laslcll 
dues not mean that everyone was equal 
because they belonged to the same 


underlying scries. His estimates nf 

E eusuiit consumption provide only an 
!mpire-widc average, and it is certain 
that the rising average level of con- 
sumption of the Russian peasantry as a 
whole wns accompanied by impover- 
ishment in important regions and 
among certain social groups. But he 
persuasively demonstrates that in the 
Russian Empire us a whole agriculture 
by no means stagnated as a result of 
industrialization, a result which is 
confirmed by the independent esti- 
mates of Stephen Whcatcroft. 

He is less successful in hazarding 
some preliminary comparisons of Rus- 
sian national income m [913. the last 
prewar year, with Soviet national in- 
come in 1928, the jumping-off year for 
Stalinist industrialization. Soviet data, 
compiled by highlv-rcspected econom- 
ists in the State Planning Commission 
at the time, and still accepted by the 
Soviet official statistical nt 



c ;-.cem a year, so that Gregory’s revision 

1 diffiiult 10 provides for a substantially more rapid 

mein at just, axil «, . growth in income per capita than the 

Likewise, ifcr “•{'* JUaiKK *' E rcv ^ us estimates. In the Russian 
knowledge. Empire as a whole, a slow and irregu- 

bjs enemies arc 40 '7|L *»£'.' p-'lSjr: but nevertheless substantial In- 
Ana’s K creg.se in consumption por head 

disincline uc W the increase in invest- 

cnnfuxluiiNl ’ ‘ ' 

tiiwjNnmf 

but perhaps tnew a,,v 7' ^10*" . •••• • ai yi , uj i iuutchsc ui me muuum u» giuu 
\A moral valuation ;! ;pnd bther foods retained by peasants 

* * - L! “ I— •■alPfrtCn lJ ■ ■■ frtr AtiiN nnnPu rNr» rthan 


di undine ucW glory ft Jcroippanicd the increase in invest- 

cnnfuxtoiisiendfodiiaiPj.jrf . meat; and the growth in agricultural . . ■ . . . K 

powerful cited - production was sufficient to sustain a in both thes^ respects b^hedronmtic 
icr haps IhrtC steady Increase in the amount of grain chai Jff s 'J .S' 6 

jowl e»aluat«w^>?^F; ;i-”gnd' Other foods retained by peasants established the Soviet experience as a 

fowifinfion nf thw their own consumption, 

novcj . John RuiIw'i^S jR^iV'-^gbry’a- estimates need .further 
ihii) first TintriM* ’L-Wwiineni.' The retail trade data . _ 

admirably combined which provide an important compo- K. W., Davies 
trccckun nex^vtry to %%, nfihfjOf his consumption figure* are 
ral fhvihm* nf Eng Tether crude. The sudden jump in ms 
’ r^v'Otr^'liyeafock figures in 1909 seems to be 
Maiirh* to improved agricultural per- 

IrtaUnCr n but to the Inclusion of Cen- 

Hw-ftsta'aM thdTi%hs'cinirasus in' the 


least 7 per cent per capita). According 


to Gregory's estimates, these figures 
must be revised sharply downwards: in 
1928 national income wus probubly 
some 5-10 percent lower than in 1913, 
a decline ot 1 5-20 percent in percapltn 
terms. According to Gregory, the first 
years of Stalinist industrialization after 
1928 were concerned with recovery to 
the prewar level rather than with 
further expansion. 

The Soviet figures undoubtedly 
somewhat exaggerate the extent of 
recovery by 1928. But Professor Greg- 
ory’s estimates go too far in the 
opposite direction. His figures in- 
corporate a decline between 1913 and 
1928 of more than 40 per cent in grain 
and other food products retained by 
peasants for their own consumption. 
Peasant incomes in kind are notorious- 
ly difficult to measure. But such a 
drastic decline seems to be more 
unlikely, and to be a result of the 
different methods of measurement in 
Gregory’s 1913 estimates and in the 
Bergson-Hoeffding estimates used by 
Gregory in 1928. Thus the 1913 figure 
includes grain transported by catt, 
white the 1928 figure excludes It. On 
the other hand. Professor Gregory 
probably overestimates the relative 
level of capital investment achieved by 
1928. Much still remains obscure in 
these years. 

Professor Gregory concludes his 
study with some useful comparisons 
between Soviet and tsarist economic 
performance. Tlie average rate of 
growth of Soviet national Income, as 
measured by American economists, 
was between 5 and 7 per cent per 
annum over the period 1928. to 1975 
(omitting the decade of the Second 
World War and its aftermath). In per 
capita terms this was more than double 
the rate of growth of Russian national 
income estimated by Professor Greg- 
ory for 1885-1913. This was in turn the 
result of an extremely rapid increase of 
the .share of investment in national 
income, and a slower but substantial 
increase in employment. Although the 
tsarist national income was disting- 
uished by relatively high Investment 
and stRtc expenditure, it was dwarfed 


shed the Soviet experience as * 
unique and distinct development 
model”. . 


R. W. Davies, professor of Soviet 
economic studies at the University of 
Birmingham, is the muhpr of a multf- 
volum'e /iqrwry of Soviet indtutrltilizp; 


Marginal 

men 


Urban Workers In the Early Industrial 

Revolution 

by Robert Glen 

Croom Helm, £19.95 

ISBN 07099 1 103 3 

Though essentially a local study (its 
proper title should be “Urban Workers 
m Stockport and its immediate district 
in the early Industrial Revolution”); 
Professor Glen’s book contains a uni- 
fying theme of great general signifi- 
cance. He drives a further nail into the 
well-hammered coffin of the thesis that 
an English working class had been 
created by 1832. He surveys the secon- 
dary literature on class in a short first 
chapter which students could profit- 
ably read alongside R. J. Morris's 
more ambitious and extensive , but not 
always so clear, pamphlet. Thereafter 
he launches himself into a detailed 
account of tlie development of Stock- 
port between the 1770s and the 1820s. 

It Is not primarily an economic 
study, but the account of the activities 
of working men benefits substantially 
from a deep knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the cotton trade. Glen has 
quarried away not only at the extensive 
Manchester and Stockport press but 
also at quarter sessions records, mis- 
cellaneous local materials on public 
order and the Home Office, War 
Office and Treasury Solicitor’s papers 
in the Public Record Office. 

Stockport, of course, was no arbit- 
rarily-selected northern industrial 
town. It was in the van of late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth-century 
industrial development. Its rate of 
growth exceeded that of surrounding 
towns- Its population, already 5,500 in 
1779 almost trebled in the next twenty 
years and then almost doubled again in 
the next thirty. Its handloom weavers 
were exposed earlier to the devastating 
twin effects of over-stocking and com- 
petition from the power loom. If 
anywhere, Stockport should provide 
early evidence of class formation, 

But it did not happen. Glen sheds 
considerable light on the previously 
opaque subject of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Luddism and concludes that 
its leaders were not the more estab- 
lished weavers but “marginal men . . . 
weaving the cheapest types of cotton 
cloth", men more vulnerable to trade 
depression and least likely, since they 
were recent immigrants, to qualify for 
poor relief. Glen is persuasive also on 
the radical movements of 1815 to 18 19 
which culminated in Peterioo. There 
was much “internal diversity and lack 
of cohesion”. Those skilled adult male 
weavers still able to exploit labour 
scarcity preferred sectional trade orga- 
nizations and combinations, Mass sup- 
port for radical political movements 
was ephemernl and directly related to 
econbmic distress. The minority of 
zealous political radicals, whether 
Huntlte ^Christians” or CarUlite “id- 
ubllcans and atheists” were almost as 
:ely to be minor professional men as 
skilled, literate artisans and .were 
prone to internal dissension anyway. 

. I have only one major reservation. 
While GlenV decision not to go 
. beyond the early 1830$ {s justifiable In 
view of the dramatic change.in Stock- 
port’s social structure, resulting from 
extensive Irish immigration, Ms abrupt 
terminatiort ln l827 is less so. One 
needs io know how Stockport reacted 
to the Reform Act crisis arid to. the 
1 poHdcal uhtens of the early 183QS, This 


EH 


is the more important since one of 
Glen’s three main conclusions (to be 
set alongside n lack of “worker solidar- 
ity” ami tnc limited nature of political 
objectives) is that “the solidarity oft lie 
middle and upper classes and their 
hostility towards workers has been 
vastly over-mted". 

Nevertheless, books such ns Glen’s 
surely indicate that romantic notions 
of class solidarity lHirn or shared 
economic and cultural experiences uf 
deprivation and discrimination col- 
lapse before the steady accumulation 
of irrefragable evidence to the con- 
trary. The intoxicating conclusions of 
txveniy years ago have been first quul- 
ified, then confounded, by the facts. 
Historiographical ly, at least . the work- 
ing class has been well and truly 
un-madc. 


class: Inn th-it in pre-industrial suite ty 
tliue xv.ts only one small group of 
people exercising effective collective 
power, political and economic. There 
were many gradations of soci.ii status, 
und conflicts bchn-eri groups; hut only 
one real class which was nationwide, 
the Gentlemen. 

The second controversy - over the 
concept of the English Rex- ol uti mi in 
ihc seventeenth century - is deuli with 
ui some length, and Luslctt confronts 
his critics siiuarely. In particular he 
challenges Christopher lull's class in- 
terpretation of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury struggle; and in the chapter on 
social change and revolution in the 
traditional world argues that the En- 
glish Revolution is misleading ami 
should he dropped. In fact, "there 
never was such a set of events as the 
English Revolution”. Not all readers 
may be able to accept quite such 
finality; hut Laslctt’s warnings about 
the dangers of using words like “under- 
lying", “reflecting’, or “expressing” 
when dealing with social change, nr 
exaggerating the significance ul con- 
tradictions and conflict, arc well taken. 
In its general proportions The World 
plated is as 

y about the 
seventeenth century, with u few back- 
ward glances lathe Middle Ages, and a 
chapter on ihc curly twentieth century 
for comparison. But there is nothing 
on the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies anu the process of industrializa- 
tion. Luslctt justifies this on the 
grounds that he is writing comparative, 
nm narrative history; and he admits 
that to abandon the traditional histo- 
rian's method of writing history as a 
story, with its emphasis on develop- 
ment. process and evolution, may 
seem wrong-headed. His plea is for a 
new type of history, not so much 
sociological history as social structural 
history. 


IVe Have Lost, further explored is as 
hefu re: ilia l is, li is mainly 


Eric J. Evans 

J. F. C. Harrison 

Dr Evans is senior lecturer in history at 
the University of Lancaster. 

1 

/. F. C. Harrison L\ honorary professor 
of history at the University of Sussex. 


New Books on 

POLITICS 

from Allen & Unwin 


Soviet Decisionmaking for National Security 
Edited by Jiri Valent a and William Potter 
In outlining the Soviet national security decisionmaking process with 
regard to weapons acquisition, arms control and the application of 
military force, this text provides a valuable and much needed 
contribution to scholarship on the Soviet Union. 

May 1984 Hardback £27,50 Paperback £12.50 

The USSR and the MusUm World 

Edited by Yaacov Ro’i 

The subject of this volume is the large and rapidly increasing Muslim 
population of the USSR which poses the sort of political problems 
not only confined to internal tensions between etlrnlc groups but also 
to relations with neighbouring Muslim nations. 

June 1984 Hardback £2100 

American Leadership in World Affairs 

Vietnam and the Breakdown of Consensus 

Ole R. Holstl and James N. Rosen au 

A timely exploration of the impact of the Vietnam War on the 

beliefs of American leaders. The evidence goes a long way toward 

explaining the continued disarray and lack of coherence in 

Washington. 

April 1984 Hardback £17.50 Paperback £6,95 - 

The Influence of British Arms 

James H. WylUe 

The process of dismantling the British Empire Can be seen as a more 
or less successful exercise, according to one's point of view. This 
book examines the military aspects of the process from Suez in 1956 
up to and including the Falktands War of 1982. 

May 1984 Hardback £12.50 

' ■ • . • 1 

State Apparatus: The Structures and Language of 

Legitimacy 

Gordon L, Clark, and Michael Dear 

A significant contribution to the debate on the theory of the state, its 
Fonh, function and apparatus. 

April 1984 Hardback £ 18. 0Q Paperback £7.95 
' Prices art correct tu Hpie.of going to press 

George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd. 

PO Box U, Park Lane 
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BOOKS 

Time and 
a half 

Time, Creation and the Continuum: 
theories in antiquity and theearly 
middle ages 
by Richard Sorahji 
Duckworth, £29. 5ft 
ISBN 07156 16935 


What do quantum mechanics, the fear 
of death, train departure times. Plato’s 

£°™ s - and delayed-action 
diwrces ail haw m common? Or 
Nietzsche s doctrine of eternal recur- 


that they arc all discussed in a recent 
f,°° k i us * P^lies the question back one 
i? f coursc ' The answer is that 
they all turn out to he connected in 
some way with philosophical problems 
™“ e o d . hyto"?' change and infinity, the 
recent book is Richard Sorabji's’fasci- 
nDlirg study. Time, Creation and die 
Continuum. Sorabji discusses a host of 
l n - '^ csc rhrce themes, and 
hls !?7 in the debates of 
Sd X P fee?"? d ,e oIogians of Islam 
wards Wcst from parmc nides on- 

lhp ^ . ntJIT1 he r of arguments and 
rJ.1f.Tr ‘■oncerned with time and in- 
**?!? ,he C,a “ical period of 
Greek philosophy exercisctlan enor- 
mous influence over subsequent dis- 
cussions of these topics in He Pen is Me 
philosophy; and i„ the work of the 
Neoplatonisift and the early Fathers as 
well as in that of later Islamic thinkera 

dJ X eTS t,nfl ." CI, V al wcrc 2cno ’ s Para- 

- a nd two 


^ far end of the hotel will drop off into 
k space. But there is no fur end.”) The 
■ example of delayed-action divorces 
was used by Islamic philosophers to 
" s how that God could will u change 
without himself changing: and train 
departure times are the concern of ihc 
■ ■ , , P tcr s delightful paradox, 
winch claims, not (hut train journeys 
never end (which we knew), hut thin 
(hey never siail. 

Sorabji writes with the same ndmir- 
nblc lucidity which distinguished his 
earner Necessity, Cause and Blame, so 
that he makes even the hurries! purls of 
his philosophical and exegetic.il discus- 
sions accessible to those who nrc 
primunJy attracted by the book’s in- 
valuable historical material. Sornbii 
engages with energy and panache in 
contemporary philosophical debates, 
and his careful and persuasive discus- 
sions of problematic lexis in Parme- 
nides and Aristotle will he welcomed 
by classical philosophers. His evposi- 
rions of the arEiimeiits of I.unblichiis. 
Gregory of Nyssa, |*|.iloponus and 

I n UEh, . l ° convmce everyone 
tha . although never surpassing the 
brilliance of Aristotle, the “dark ages’’ 
of philosophy were none the less full of 
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!, u l,l J l ‘’it lo Ihc Rol.j The Making of Ihe New Deal: (lie 
“ I^'Mlivc ihcsjfli' Insiders speak 

i e ili' III" N' edited by Katie Louchhclm 

V,' Harvard University Press, £!7.0tl 
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^n«ir J run - and two 

lassie paradoxes of time formulated 
by Aristotle In the Physics. The first of 
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; Lindsay Judson 

A question 
of balance 

The Foundations orMornllly 
by Joel J. Kuppernion 
Allen* Unwin. £10.00 and £4.50 
ISBN (1 04 370! 24 Sand 370 125 ft 
Fundamentals of Ethics 
by John FJnnls 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £ 1 4.00 and £4.95 y 

ISBN 0 19 824683 8 and 82468 4 6 

These tun In inks .m- i,| t . ;i || v , II;|( .i. , 
fhar theories of ethics. imSSSit 
comc.riingon some points, Ultf ^j, 
others Derfeeilv K 1,11 
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Ciiti'e in one way tfinatjjj 
■imbinuus, and bcasxBa 
• hev arc Mirprisingh iu^ 
It would m any catbi 
reconcile the demands of » 
turn ami a coniribwioatrti 
inn the book's aimsaitCr. 
iIk-h-. hir the iiitatjoiiti 
irate Hie special role of 
■angiiiip with rcjpoowov 
‘ bes of philosophy, aodBt 
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When he said ‘All we have to fear is 
fear itself* he showed tlmt his gov- 
ernment was not afraid to undertake 
bold innovative programs. I think 
that gave the American people hope 
after a period of despair and frustra- 
tion . . . Young and not so young 
people flocked to Washington in 


Wilbur J. Cohen used these words to 
recoil how President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt inspired America’s “New 
Dealers”. Their critics might claim that 
(hey constructed a monstrous govern- 
ment in u spirit of economic make- 
believe. In this hook, however, the 
New Dcnlcrs themselves present their 
doctrine of hope. 

Kntie Loiichheim is n former vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; in the 1930s she whs u 
young New Dealer. She has gathered 
recollections from 50 cx-Ncw Dealers 
by letter and tape-recorder. Her wit- 
nesses' testimonies are headed hy 
short explanatory passages, and the 
book contains a useful index, together 
with brief biographies of both the 
witnesses and otner dramatis personae. 

The result is a lively and helpful 
guide to the New Deal personalities 

And ,Uia i h n.'hisnr Tbn mil Oni oOC nrn 
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and their actions. The witnesses arc 
I-H.IJ C- .mu me piMwpfljau not of course a truly representative 
nut .iiituiioiiiiius diwpliMlt cross-section of 1 930s “insiders”, since 
li.isoHincsiiiiiswiihlinpjtii: only those who have survived until 

'fs. Hid nub psychology. hi now are included. But representative 
or not, they supply rich insights. 

Wilbur J. Concn's contribution is a 
real gift to teachers and researchers 
alike. Cohen served in the 1960s as 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and has been seen us the 
father of Medicare and Medicaid. He 
entered New Deal service at the ripe 
age of 21, and helped draft the Suclal 
Security Act. His exposition of the 
political problems involved is original 
and persuasive. His own derivation 
from the impressive Wisconsin school 
of social reform and his confession to a 
“sense of history” concerning it remind 
us thnt Columbia and Harvard were 
less dominant than is sometimes 
assumed. His espousal of “hope” and 

Clerical 
control 

1 Church, State, and the Control of 
Schooling in Ireland 1900-1944 
by E. Brian Tilley 
. Gill & Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 07735 0394 3 

By 1900 the Irish Catholic Church bad 
succeeded in constructing a vast infra- 
structure of churches, schools, semi- 

nnrioc onH mniwnli T n ihn nrnuicinn 


Graham Bird Jr -This monopoly position in educa- 

— — tion, unparalleled in Catholic coun- 

Uruhani Bud ft P ,0 f ia ?«}e \ tries in Europe, was further extended 

phi ,ji die Vnivenitf 0 ]** ' . in. 1908 with the establishment of an 

^ ' effectively Catholic university in place 
- of the state's “Godless colleges”. Hie 
i iiirm would W»h- clerical cup of happiness ought to have 

umudenhk Plai - . bcen overflowing. But conspiracies 

f^Th^Urteeri"*^ were afbot which threatened. tfie most 


the first 
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fianniiniuus iml cirt-tHr*! ' to. exclusive rights in matters of reli- 
these glous and educational socialization. 

Wyndham’s chief ttcrel- 
' •: aryship in the early 1900s the sped re of 
of gqtKh against ni state interference took alarminashaue 
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“Ring around a Roosevelt, pockets full of dough”: u cartoon from tlic 
Washington Evening Star, May 1938. 


vigorous defence of “big government” 
murk him us mi ureheiyp.il New 
Dealer. 

Alger Hiss provides a charming 
recollect ion of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Although no mention is made 
of Hiss's infamous conviction and 
prison term, we do learn a little more 
about the elusive inner Hiss, when he 
remarks oF the Supreme Court Justice: 
“His feeling towards the ‘lower clas- 
ses’, thc poor, thc working folk, was 
’unner-elass romantic'. ” 

To Louchhcim’s credit she also 
includes a memoir by an anti-Ncw 
Dealer, the eminent sociologist David 
Rcisman. Rcisman worked hard for 
the liberal and aged Justice Louis D. 
Brandcis in 1935, and didn't like it. In 
thc young New Dealers with whom he 
associated he discerned a certain arro- 
gance, “too much contempt for ordin- 
ary Americans”. Reisman thought 
Roosevelt had “a first-class tempera- 
ment with a second-class mind". His 
ruthless presidency “wus a prelude to 
later disparities between means and 
ends, whether thc atom bomb or 
Vietnam or Beirut today”. America 
was saved from the bottom, not the 
top. The transients with whom Rcis- 
man worked in (he 1930s “had pictures 
of their families in their wallets, f 
became convinced that these people 
would not make a revolution; they did 
not lose hope”. 

In an erudite eight-page foreword, 
Frank Freidcl or Harvard University 
raises some points of interpretation. 
He argues that thc New Deal attracted 
young people of great talent who 


nationalist and Anglophobic feelings 
to ward off the evil pretensions of thc 
state. 

it is revealing that one of the most 
feared suggestions ro emanate from 
Dublin Castle was that of a measure of 
local financing of the school system. 
This ostensibly uncontrovcrsia! prop- 
osal, however, raised the possibility of 

_ j r t__ 


Ducked to an expanding federal 
bureaucracy because die Oreiil De- 
pression limited opportunities else- 
where. Another reason for the govern- 


ment’s magnetism, l-riedel suggests, 
wns Ihc prejudice llmt prevailed out- 
side New Deal circles against Jews. 


."Li- . ' C d* ware subsidy of a denominational 

limes, to be P’ ^ gt- . ' schooling system was acceptable; mod- 
Ihtrre out. mt . : ■ est proposnls for inspection of schools, 

where one luW ihdL}' : minimum qualifications for teachers in 

wtfgbed . ' Wwndary schools,- minor improves 

fninied with the a w to ‘S • : .j . ments in the desperately insecure posi- 
. flr war. FFnnis ..TTibnof lay ^teachers,, were not. The 

: ngimftcn *Wch au \ iW wi ; Catholic hierarchy '.'effectively mobil- 

duc^rjy agamsl * / 'teed politicians, people, and press 

. gwxl . Ibis muM' . ;/ g- . : • against a succession of ittemptsby the 
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a degree of popular Catholic control. 
But, as Titlcy aptly remarks: “in the 
hierarchial power structure of the 
church, the laity constitute [d] a kind of 
disenfranchised moss”. In thc success- 
ful episcopal counter-attack the issues 
were redefined as an attempt to “se- 
cularize” Irish education. Irish educa- 
tional history is rich in Irony: in this 
instance the spectacle of Catholic pa- 
rents lining up behind their priesthood 
to resist a measure of lay participation 
in the control of schooling. But in 
Ireland in this period, and indeed for 
many decades after, thc equation of 
Catholic with clerically controlled 
education was seldom questioned in 
public. 

The right-wing revolutionaries of 
Sinn Fein, many of whom were of a 
strongly pious disposition, inaugu- 
rated a political regime which deman- 
ded little from (lie school system 
beyond fostering the Gaelic language 
and a narrow conception of national- 
ism. Education was to remain within 
the church sphere of influence, while 
thc spirit of faith and fatherland per- 
vaded the curriculum and the class- 
room. • . • , 

Many of these issues have been 
' explored in part by such eminent 
- historians as u. H. Akenson, David . 
Miller, arid John Whyte. Tilley's ex- ■ 
tended essay Is a provocative, some- 
times exhilarating study of the power 
' polities of education. One may be 
sceptical though of his claim, hosed on 
thin evidence, that Hie primary pur- , 
pose ofchurch' control was to secure ; 
VM' iV^luM'V'! -'Tun r » l v.'ii 'i *‘T ■ 


women mid blacks. He argues that 
within the ranks of the New Dealers 
ihcrc were Jewish, female and black 
“networks". The black network was 
weak, depending heuvily on advocacy 
by Eleunor Roosevelt, (he president's 
wife. The Jewish network, particularly 
the Jewish lawyers' network, was con- 
spicuous (Justices Brandeis and Frank- 
furter spring to mind, while Mnrgcii- 
thau was Secretary of the Treasury). 
But most important, Fricdcl thinks, 
was the women's network, which in- 
cluded Mrs Roosevelt. Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, and Mollic 
Dewson of thc Democratic National 
Commitiec. 

Whatever their background. Louch- 
heim's New Dealers wcrc bound 
together hy the quality they mention 
utmost universally: hope. A" few men- 
tion fears -of a vaguely defined social 
decay, of a Huey Long juggernaut, of 
social revolution. But social and racial 
fear, thc undoing of Wilsonian and 
Johnsonian liberalism, took second 
place to courage in the 1931 Is. 

Rhodri Jeffreys- Jones 

Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones is senior lecturer 
in history ai die University of Edin- 
burgh. 


recruits for the clerical way of life. 
Clearly the celibate body had to repro- 
duce itself, but this would seem to have 
been only one part of its larger mission 
to influence the minds of a whole 
society. One may also wonder about 
the equation of denominational and 
sectarian. In the context of early 
twentieth-century Ireland (or late 
twentieth-century Ulster for that mat- 
ter), the assumption that these are 
virtually synonymous is a plausible 
one, but the case needs lo be argued. 
More fundamentally, while thc rela- 
tionship between church and state 
(Initially the British, later the Irish 
Free Stale) is probed with skill and wit, 
the connexions blndirig church and 
society arc : weakly , analysed. Thc 
church functioned within a largely 
rural society, with a relatively stagnant 1 
economic base. Was clerical power a 
reflection of more basic economic and 
social processes rather than an essen- 
tially autonomous force shaping Irish 
society? On the answer to this rests our 
judgment of thc wider significance of 
clerical control of thc schooling 
system. 

The state might atone for past- 
neglect of its responsibilities in Irish 
education by making Titlcy's study 
compulsory reading Tn Irish schools 
and univetsities. The book's introduc- 
tion, written by D. H. Akenson, Could 
have the Unintended effect of whetting 
the appetite of those who like their 
bishops well roasted. They may well be * 
disappointed. Apologists for clerical 
power, however, are likely to. find it 
even' less palatable..' • !. . 


LiamKennedy 

Liam Kennedy is leciiirer »| economic, 
arid social history (n Thi Queens, 
University of pel fail. 
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On the 
defensive 

A Ik-mat lie Approaches to British 
Defence E'nllcy 
edited hy John Hay I Is 
Macniilian. £2U.fKI ami 17.95 
IS BN < 1 33 3 35 1 1 3 4 and 36 393 1 1 

During my perusal of this collection of 
cssuvs from II nictnhcis of the Brih>.li 
defence community 1 repeatedly hmnd 
my sell wishing Mini looking over my 
shoulder could he the shade uf Presi- 
dent Charles dc Gaulle, fur in 
ploughing through the inassul contra- 
dictnry analyses and prescriptions I fell 
a iicvu fur (he sustenance of that look 
of icy and sardonic contempt which he 
always reserved for the architects of 
British postwar external policy. All of 
ihc coni rihu mrs are supporters of 
some form of national defence and all 
favour at least conditional mem- 
bership of Nato. Yet they reveal such 
total ilisarniry and such want ul con- 
sensus as to make one wish lo hook tile 
firsi flight *io Paris. In dial happy city, 
by contrast, no such depressing con'i- 
piluiiun could nowadays appear - 
i hough ii might easily have done so in 
(lie days of the Fourth Republic. 

Perhaps the most chilling aspect of 
Mr Bayhs’s excellently-edited volume 
is that no fewer than three recent 
Chiefs of the Defence Stafr see fit to 
engage in public disputation ulong 
fundamentally divergent lines. This 
leaves thc reader wondering what the 
odds must be that Michael Hcscltine 
and ihc Cabinet may be having to copc 
vvith a similar babel of longues from 
their present hurcaucratic and service 
advisers. Also disconcerting is tlic 
evidcncc produced by many contribu- 
tors suggesting that yet another major 
defence review’ will soon have to he 
held. Apparently the rate of inflation 
applying to defence spending greatly 
exceeds that of general inflation . 
Hence even in the unlikely cveni that 
thc British economy entered upon a 
period of sustained growth and even if 
the Treasury agreed after all to main- 
tain thc 3 per cent real increase per 
annum in defence spending, there 
would still be no way in which existing 
defence plans could be maintained. 
Major surgery in some ureas is thus 
seen as inevitable. But no consensus 
appears to be in sight on priorities for 
achieving thc scale of cuts that ore 
agreed to be necessary. 

Ali this is well illustrated in thc 
contributions of the former Chiefs of 
Defence Staff. For example. Field- 
Marshal Lord Carvcrwoukl cancel thc 
Trident programme. Indeed, he goes 
so far as to assert Hi at “Britain should 
wnste no more money on nuclear 
weapons systems”. But both Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Hill-Norton nnd 
Mnrshnl of thc Royal Air Force Lord 
Cameron would emphatically oppose 
any cancellation of thc Trident prog- 
ramme whose costs arc inconveniently 
due to peak in the late 1980s. 

Lord Hill-Norton is of course a 
convinced navnlist. He would greatly 
increase spending on the British con- 
tribution to Nnto s maritime force for 
use not only in the eastern Atlantic hui 
also for “oul-nf-arca" missions. He 
recognizes that this enn only be 
achieved by muking a substantial cut in 


the sire u! i lie Hi it Mi Army uf the 
Rhine. And he is robust enough tu 
insist that iliis he dune even in the 
absence uf consent from other N.uu 
[wiiru is Bui on Oik issue he lacks ihc 
support of Lord ( am cron, who makes 
Lomni'in cause with Lord Carter m 
holding that the "cuntiiientalist' com- 
mitment musi remain uur first priority. 
They would therefore presumably 
accept the need lor sacrifices m out 
iiiiVtd capabilities n ut wit list uiulmti the 
added burden th.it the Falk kinds imw 
constitute-. 

Where t uner and Cameron may 
dherge. however, is mi the mailer of 
''(nr ward dele nee" asauainsi 'dc-knee 
in depth” in Europe. Career evidently 
synip.ithires with tile West Geiniaii 
view that the central front up auaiiiM 
the iron curtain is crucial and needs 
urgent re info reel nc tit. ( a meruit, on 
the other hand, while a tontine ntulist. 
would imps' to reshape Nato deploy- 
ments in Midi a way as to move jwtiy 
from “defence as far lor ward us possi- 
ble”. This seems sensible hut lie docs 
not explain Imw rite West Germans tan 
lie persuaded to abandon such a long- 
standing axiom of their approach to 
defence. 

Most of the other coimthmois - 
mainly academies - hold views in 
hrond sympathy with one or ullict of 
the former Chiefs ot Dclcuce Staff. 
But several contrive lo add some 
fill [Iter variations that will heighten 
the reader's sense of confusion. For 
example. Ken Booth urges die re intro- 
duction oi conscription: Adam 

Koherls favours exploration ot de- 
fence hy civilian resistance-, ami Dan 
Smith, while agreeing with Lord Car- 
ver Hbinit the futility of British nuclear 
weapon possession, would, in line with 

f olicics of HM Opposition, go even 
tirllier and seek to convert Nato as a 
whole into a non -nuclear alliance. AH 
uf this reinforces the fueling that the 
French, with their naiional consensus 
on defence, arc much to be envied. 

This leads one tv* mention that Alan 
Clark delivered fur inclusion in this 
hook n paper entitled "Fortress Bri- 
tain: GraJuatcd Moves to Strategic 
Independence''. But. having joined 
the Government, he fell obliged to 
withdraw it. This is a pity. For. as Mr 
Btiylis concedes, there sliould perhaps 
have been "more discussion uf the 
Goullisi option”. Such discussion 
would, however. Itnvc been largely 
academic. For the obstacles, nor leas'r 
financial, are probably now too for- 
midable for us to hone to emulate 
France. We are. in snori. fated to 
remain a country whose defence is to a 
large extent dependent on rite whims 
of others: elections in the United 
States and West Germany may deter- 
mine our future at least as’dccisively as 
anything we ourselves decide. 

It is this external aspect Hint is 
significant Iv underrated hy the contri- 
butors to Bnyliss volume. But. then, 
most readers' will have a hard enough 
time coming to terms with the un- 
attractive choices as seen from London 
without having to face thc even mare 
depressing portents if one feeds in the 
dimensions represented by. say. Mr 
Gnry Hnri pence nnd Mr Ted Stevens, 
or Herr Egon Bahr and Herr Hans- 
Jochen Vogel. 

David Carlton 

Dr Cur it on is senior lecturer in interna- 
ftinuri history at die Open University. 
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Ominous 
cloud of 
suspicion 

Scientists Confronl Creationism 
edited by Laurie R. Godfrey 

Norton. £15. 25 
ISBN CIJ93UIA293 
Science and Creationism 
edited by Ashley Montagu 
Oxford University Press. £ 2 ’ fin 
ISBNO 195U52 52 7 

^ f rk A ai l Sns in December 
irTl 'Jt S ! atc , of Arkansas defended 
irs Act for the "balanced treatment" or 
creation science and evolution Snce 
i" J e . Sl ; hao1 curriculum (Act 5%) 
against a large number of plaintiffs As 
3 Prosecution wheeled on first one 
and then another eminent scientist 
tSSE**" 1 - theologian or hisSS f 

FtSssll 

<h"S e 7 n *£"«•. nnd 

curriculum J LL -‘ he sc,ence 
schools. American public , 
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series of short and incisive chapters it 
denis with such issues ns the age of the 
earth, the origin of life and the 
molecular, SY'SIrmufir’ on.I :..i 
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molecular, systematic and geological 
evidences fur evolution. Although the 
geological evidence looms niiher large 
m comparison with its importance in 
evolutionary theory, this may perhaps 
he forgiven m view of the creationists' 
obsession will] fossils; hut it is a slumic 
that other relevant topics (such as 
artificial selection, ecological genetics 
and biogeography) find no place ;n all 
This apart, however, the hunk j s 

ra^hurwir" ani SL>,S 01,1 ' ,s !,lm,1 8 cilw 

Ashley Montagus Science ,uut 
Creatramm al lacks its enemy on mi 
nlrogcther broader from. Starting and 
finishing with the Arkansas lriaf(ihe 

■ U fi**m SS - ,Ve decision is re- 
pnntcd in full), it covers not only the 
scientific issues (acain 1 -nmvnir.i;.. 


r . — “ wfvers noi on v the 

mwwhw ? SU< i S (again conc cntrating 
irn ™ hc,m,n £! | y on the fossil record) 
JjUjjJ 1 } Sun,i ! * ,f the historical, pliiltv- 
■ * phicul , social and legal (lucsiinns 

£ J’ h ' L ’ h «[* intertwined. Mon- 

tagu has a greai deal of experience in 
the editing of collections of critical 
essays. Interestingly, most of his pre- 
vious efforts have been dirccicd 
gainst th c incautious adventures of 

’thhls Sr 10 . ,h - ehuman sciences, and’ 
heir R ,? ! m,e ? hat he has taken 
Jr’ r . par ^ n ma J° r dispute. But 

Im-ee’anH Inf 1 h ?™. an evointionist of 
large and liberal vision; and he recoo 
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response to individual needs 
lorni ami function of all these ! 
iiiitiirally involve a wide m 
Principles, the comparative » 
hearing not only offers mnchd 
j 1 uiicrcst but also chalfenMi 
Icjiis fm scientific research. 

Mehbiiis makes thc Inaccunu 
tliat his book i.s the first to mV 
*■11111*' range of sound-dtltciia 
terns. Hut the inclusion ofinseci 
vetv superficial nnd sc leant 
vines nothing to improve on 
au'ouiiis and the whole Ircalo 
patchy ami generally disapoffl 
indeed, it is not at all clear fori 
die book inis ken written. itA 
the epilogue dues suggest a pet 
level ii|i to “specialists in othtrfia 
acoustics". Such readers, bowre 
likely to find it unsatisfying, ul 
l.ivniiin is more likely tobeoal 
than enlightened. 

I Tie hmik is cureless, raiin*' 
am) often unite misleading. Ik 
P.uage is scli-consciuusly simplex 
extent of espluining terms sad 
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sense orgahs work and S * b,ch lhcfr 
they provide of ^ he,, ? pre5sions 
Hearing holds °rLJhf en J'*ronment. 
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Wloptd Independently, apparcmly in 
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very helpful. The lluridslyl 
“fninmles struggling tnspea 
less modes” f 1 ?) and "the b 
um|ucstionubly m.immaliari 
seems self evident). It is hi 
lenrn that Weber dissected tl 
fish "with. ..the eyes of anenj 
errors include turbulence for 
sensilluc throughout for 
(singular sensilluin). resolve I 
nnd John Pierce for George V 
One full page figure is us* 
which seems wasteful. 

More seriously there aregre 
of fact imd representation. T 
men! that rhe "evolution of tl 
brute ear from the invertebra 
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: of fact imd representation. 

f "rent that thc “evolution o 

| brute ear from the invertel 
shrouded in mystery" is nt 
they are quite unrelated; anG 
earlier we are tuld as mi* 
echoiocntiun operating "in 
analogous to that of the hum. 
with h degree of resolution a| 
that of the vertebrate eye ■ 
degree of resolution apprtwrt 
l he vertebrate eye”, inc angu 
tion at best is more than twe 
magnitude worse and they «» 
<lifrcrcnt coordinates. Of !«*>' 
ing "spedes". the bats and oe 
former ure apparently rcstrw 
northern hemisphere. Atw 

drawings of two bat faces ore 
attributed to me. one is IransW 
Europe to the New World and 
has been cmbarawingly 
with fantastic adornments- 
As a psychologist, the at 
serf Ires techniques of instrurrre 
ditiuning clearly and at fenj 
physiology is apparently «: 
too difficult. Some physics is 
ted but this is confusing and to 
Hccnunt of near-ficla/farefie* 1 
ligation or the differential | 


wifyzti 
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•in Cedent years. Man is dis 
peak of finesse in sound 
every aspect can be bciici 
pies given earlier in the h 
. without- comparable data 

Thisgec-whiz account c 
1 able mysteries of srienct 
recomm ended at any leve 
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Life 


size 


On Size and Life 
by Thomas A. McMahon 
and John Tyler Bonner 
Scientific American Library: 
Freeman, £ 1 4. 5U 
ISBN »7 167 5U0t>7 


Thc largest living tilings arc colossal: 
hundred- ton whales and hundred- 


hundred- ton whales and hundred- 
metre redwoods. The smallest myeo- 
plasmas ure almost unimaginably 
small, able to contain only a thousand 
Or so protein molecules. Between 
these limits, each specific way of life 


spans a narrower range; for example, 
flying animals have had wine-sunns 


flying animals have had wing-spans 
ranging from thc order of one mil- 
limetre (in thc smallest wasps) to thc 
order of ten metres (in the largest of 
thc extinct pterosaurs). 

Most of us retnin our un'ivc sense of 
wonder at the sizes of living things, Hnd 
many biologists have thought about 
sizes. What principles determine the 
ranges of size th3t arc consistent with 
success in different ways of life? Why 
are there no gigantic insects and no 
microscopic birds? Why do all mul- 
ticellular animals, from tiny nematode 


Physical 

analogues 


Random Walks in Biology 
by Howard C. Berg 
Princeton University Press, £14.30 
ISBN 0691 0S245 6 


In this monograph, Professor Berg 
shows how a consideration of the 
random movements of small entities 
(for example, molecules, organelles 
and cells) can lead to an understanding 
of such processes as diffusion, sedi- 
mentation, electrophoresis, chroma- 
tography and cell locomotion. As a 
common feature of all the phenomena 
discussed is diffusion, a process iri 
which individual particles in a liquid 
execute random walks on account of 
their thermal energy, Berg devotes 
considerable space to various aspects 
of that process. 

By its very nature, a random walk 
complies with statistical principles, 
and the author shows how these princi- 
ples can be used to gain an understand- 
ing of the physical basis of many 
important biological phenomena. For 
example, chapter two clearly demons- 


Fish out 
of water 


The Colonisation of Land: origins and 
adaptations of terrestrial animals 
by Colin Little 

Cambridge University Press, £55.00 
ISBN 0521 252180 


worms in whales. Ii.hl- lcII. «>| .il«.in 
the same si/e? 

Tom MeM.ilmu (an eni'ineeri .mil 
John 'lyler Hi inner M tiinlneisti |i.ir- 
w title n a remarkable In nit - huili 
absorbing .mJ ■ieics»iMc Alilimiuh u 
is primarily uueiuled f««r ecner.il read- 
ers. il should he ul special value 1«» 
biology students, because of die sim- 
ple. iliornugh cxpusiti>>ii of die princi- 
ples of allmneiry and of dimensional 
analysis. 

Allmneiry deals with die change:. ■«! 

proportions which accompany changes 

of size. For example, cals have re- 
latively larger hr.iins and eyes Mian 
lions. Brain muss, in mammals gener- 
ally. is about prupoiiional !■» die 
twu-third power of body mass. 
Although allumeiry lias long been 
taught lo biology students. McMahon 
and Bonner's account moves exeeo- 


itv Koitelilv -r«< .ikniL*. ihin theory v-iys 
i1i.il icru-siiMl .iiiiin.ils.ihii nee sale so 
proportioned ib.it related specimens o| 
ddkivnt sizes lend a i-..ie um lei ei.ivity 
in gcometiie.illy suml.ir taslmm l<-r 
trees, this Mi mill ^.em lube reasonably 
plausible, -iliboueh gales III. IV evert 
larger foneson them than er.»v ns. I or 
animals, however, il w mikr seem lube 
mueli less plausible, bemuse saieing 
seems not to he a problem tor rin.ni. 
Alsu, peak forces on llleir bodies are 
nut simply proportional to body 
weight: elephants uniMt leap like 


ilin Little’s book provides a much 
eded review of the physiological and 
□lutionary problems of thc water/ 
id transition, drawing Information 
>m throughout the animal kingdom. 

In recent years, there have been 
nerse studies on the comparative 
lysiotogy of adaptations to the ter- 
strial way of life, which ore in b sense 
microcosm of the way in which, for 
ample, zoological research tends to 
: subdivided into research areas. As a 
suit, we often tend to beaver away in 
tr.own disciplines and remain una- 
ire of developments in different but 
loted fields elsewhere. It takes con- 
ierable effort to break out of this 
buld arid tackle themes, such as this, 
ore synthetically. Indeed, the task 
ay become too daunting because of 
e sheer bulk of literature. Neverthe- 
5s, Dr Little bas come to grips with , 
Is problem. - . ... ■■■ : 

The great' mass of datD is prdsentad ] 


gazelles. Thc theory abo |ueilic(v Mi ll 
larger aiiim.iK will Iv relatively Muck- 
ier in build, according in a particular 
rule. However, allhnueii Jala fiiiiil 
Mime groups of iiianuiKilv (mil ably ihe 
aiiielopes anil ihcir relalives) fiillnw 
die prcdiclioii well. Jaia friuu uilier 


lionally carefully from slep in step, 
trying io ensure that everything will be 
undcrsiuod. Dimensional analysis is a 


groups ik i noi. McMalum ami Bonner 
have been unfairly selective in ihcir 


powerful aid to form u tat ing equations 
that will apply to systems ofall sizes. It 
is a fairly new loul in biology, anil I 
know of hu other book that introduces 
it so thoroughly or so well in a 
hiological context. 

Later elm piers discuss the limita- 
tions imposed by size, on large organ- 
isms and on small ones. How dues size 
af feel their ability to run. jump, swim 
and fly? The discussion concent rules 
on mechanical questions, with remark- 
ubly little on problems of diffusion or 
of heat and water balance. A stimulat- 
ing final chapter considers ecological 
correlates of size. How do population 
densities, reproductive rates and spe- 
cies diversity relate to thc size of 
organisms? 

The hook includes a fairly full 
account of McMahon's elegant but 
controversial theory of elastic similar- 


nave been unfairly selective in ihcir 
choice of evidence. 

This hook will give great pleasure io 
u wide variety of readers. It should give 
them a much deeper understanding of 
why living things are the size they are . 
1 1 is beautifully produced ami full of 
(mainly colour) ill astral ions, must of 


which are apt and iak-rcsling. Many 
make points dramatically, although 
just occasionally the editor seems to he 


struggling in find the appropriate pic- 
ture Tor a particular page. British 
renders will also be surprised and 
possibly puzzled by the variety of units 
m the hook. As well us the familiar SI 
units ihey will find kilocalories per 
day, dyiuis and even horsepower and 
knots. 


R. McNeill Alexander 


R. McNeill Alexander is professor of 
zoology ai the University of Leeds. 


(rates that even when many different supporting thc worth and usefulness of 


types of receptor exist on a cell surface, 
the chance of a “triggering" molecule 


colliding with its receptor can be dose 
to that which would obtain if the whole 


physical concepts applied to biology. 
The constructive use of physical ana- 


surface acted as thc receptor. Again, 
the importance of bacterial tumbling in 
chcmotactic responses is succinctly 
presented iu terms of a hiased random 
wnlk (chapter six). 

The treatment is quantitative, but 
not heavily mathematical; emphasis is 
given to the physics of a situation 
rather than to its rigorous mathematic- 
al analysis. However, although thc 
book could be read and understood by 
those with a limited mathematical 
background, to derive maximum be- 


Ingucs of biological systems is also 
demonstrated - for example, diffusion 
through apertures in a wall is modelled 


by electric currents in a resistor net- 
work. The elegant simplicity of this 
modelling technique cun he readily 
appreciated, the reader being led natur- 
ally to the consideration that similar 


models may be of benefit in thc study 


of other biological phenomena. Pro- 
fessor Berg also shows how digital 
computers can be helpful to the biolog- 
ist, by presenting simulnied biased 


ist, by presenting simulnied biased 
random walks and statistical distribu- 
tions. 

Thc book is eminently readable. 
The language used can be easily under- 
stood and there is ample evidence of 
the author's ready wit. Thc topics 
presented have a bearing on must 
aspects of modern biology with respect 
to both biological behaviour and the 


nefit would require a working know- 
ledge of elementary calculus. Indeed, 


ledge of elementary calculus. Indeed, 
the liberal sprinkling of equations in 
the text is indicative of thc analytical 
and quantitative nature of modern 
biology. Those who find mathematical 
equations somewhat daunting would 
therefore do well to read this book, as 


the physical nnd biological significance 
of each one is clearly defined. A 


techniques used to investigate il. Any- 
one with a genuine interest In biologic- 
al science would find the bonk enter- 
taining, instructive and stimulating. 


distinctive feature is thc emphasis 
placed on the application of results to 
real biological situations; it is indeed 
difficult to find an example of a 
theoretical observation witn no im- 
mediate experimental applicability. 
This aspect is of tremendous value in 


M. E. J. Holwill 


M. E. J. Holwill is reader in biophysics 
at Qiteen Elizabeth College, London. 


in (he first nine chapters, which attempt 
to review thc anatomical, physiologic- 
al and behavioural traits displayed by 


al and behavioural traits displayed by 
all the groups of the animal kingdom 
that have terrestrinl representatives. 
The physiological data is summarized 
at the end of each chapter and the 
various constraints 1 that mRy have 
governed thc evolution of terrestrial 
members of the groups concerned, 
from either fresh water or marine 
ancestors, nrc considered. All this 
information is then assimilated in the 
final chapter on the evolution of 
terrestrial ecosystems. 

Little concludes that most terrestrial 
groups of invertebrates evolved from 
marine nnccstors which were tolerant 
of variability in ihcir environment 
(primarily osmotic varinbill(y) and in a 
sense preadapted for the variability In 
environmental conditions thnt prevail 
on land. By. contrast, freshwater forms 


brnlcs originated in freshwater nnd 
show a general lack of tolerance to 
variability in environment (favouring 


sophisticated homeostasis) the dc 
velopmcni of "spccinl features" - for 
example, thc amniotic eefi, imperme- 
able skin, aspiraiory ventilation in ihc 
amniotes (reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals) - has enabled them lo colonize 
truly desiccated environments. 

This book is n valuable synthetic 
review of the problems of the coloniza- 
tion of laud by animals. Though ridicu- 
lously expensive, it would make mar- 
vellously stimulating reading for bright 
sixth-form or undergraduate biologists 
taking courses in whole-animal biology 
and physiology. . 


David Norman 


tended to develop high levels of 
homeostatic control (ionic) which are 
not suited to the variability of condi- 


David Norman is lecturer ill zoology at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


tions in terrestrial habitats, Those 
groups which seem to have evolved 
ftom freshwater, ancestors (prose- 
branch molluscs and decqpod crusta- 
ceans) do nbt have very diverse terrest- 
rial representatives, 

This general observation contrasts 
markedly with the apparent situation 


Entomology : a guide to information 
sources by Pamela Gilbert and Chris J. 


in the vertebrates, which may well 
have evolved from freshwater forms. 
Despite the fact that terrestrial verier 


Hamilton has been published by Man- 
sell at £I8.Q0. intended only as an 
Introduction, the book is arranged by 
subject -instead of systematic group. 
There is no. attempt to be completely 
comprehensive; references are made 
only to standard texts (books, mono- 
graphs, review articles and other pub- 
lications where specially pertinent). 




The Physiology of Flowering Plants 


Their Growth and Dcveluprncm 
Third Htfilirn 


H. E. Street and Helgi Opik 
Contemporary Biology Series 

Treats plan! physiology from ihe viewpoint of the whole plant or 
organ, with particular emphasis cm growth and development. The 
third edition has been completely rewritten by Helgi Opik and 
incorporates all the latest developments in the field. 

£9.95 paper 296 pages May 


Immunity to Parasites 

How Animals Control Parasite Infections 


Derek Wakelin 

The book presents contemporary information abuut immunity to 
parasites at a level appropriate to students with restricted 
imrounolugical or parasitological backgrounds. 

£7.50 paper 176 pages May 


The Diversity of Green Plants 

Third Edition 


Peter R. Bell and Christopher L. F. Woodcock 

Contemporary Biology Series 

An evolutionary account of ihc phntoxynthctic plums, from the algae 
to the flowering plnnts, discussing the principle features of their 
morphology, cell structure and reproduction with particular 
attention to those plants prominent in current research. 

£9.95 paper 380 pages 


The Biology of Lichens 

Third Edition 
Mason E. Hale Jnr. 

Contemporary Biology Series 

A succinct overall review of lichenology, relating the various aspects 
to current research in mycology and microbiology. 

£8.95 paper 224 pages 


Chemistry and Biochemistry of Legumes 


Edited by S. K. Arora 

Describes the biochemistry and chemistry of legumes and 
emphasises practical aspects such as improving nutritive value. 

£2 1.50 boards 376 pages 


Insect Pest Control 


with special reference to African Agriculture 
R. Kumar 


A basic and well referenced book showing what can be done in the 
tropics and sub-tropics, using relatively simple and inexpensive 
methods on farms that are smaller and less well-equipped, 

£9.95 paper 320 pages 


Environment and Health 


A. J. Rowland and Paul Cooper 

Resource and Environmental Sciences Series 


This book describes those elements of the environment - physical 
and social, natural and man-made - which are known to influence 
health. 

£8.75 paper 212 pages 


A Biologist’s Basic Mathematics 

David R. Causton 


Contemporary Biology Series 

A sound introduction to the aspects of elementary mathematics that 
are essential to biology. Examples and exercises, drawn from 
different branches of biology, are included throughout the text. 

£7 .50 paper 224 pages 
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Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3DQ 


The Acoustic Sense 
ofAnimals 


William C. Stebbins 


This Introduction (q animal acoustics explains not 
only how animals hear, hut why they listen. It Is u 
unique blend of audition, auditory anatomy, 
physics of sound, and methods of psycho- 
M|^ physics combined with behavlur, natural 
|||Bk history, and evolu lion. "Unique and 
very readable"— C/ jo/cp 

I 3 halftones; 50 line Illustrations 

Kg§^MiiL £13.20 0-674- 00326-8 


Harvard 
University Press 


126 Buckingham Palace kdad 
London SW 1 W 9 SD 
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Staring 
back 
at you 

PrimateSoclai Relationships: 
an Integrated approach 
, edited by Robert A. HJnde 

S“!«M Scientific, £26.00 and £13.80 
ISBN 0632 00999 3 and 0 IQQ 2 9 

Scientists arc supposed to look at 
things. Most of science, instead, in- 
volves looking past things. We dissolve 
real objects into transparent collec- 
tions of entities imagined at some 
lower level of analysis, or group ob- 
jecls into populations amenable to 
statistics at a higher level. This para- 
dox is particularly acute in the study of 
P, nm 1 fll 5 behaviour. There stands a 
she-baboon, glowering at the scientist 
with chestnut eyes under grizzled 
brows. She scratches her roseate bot- 

TJTSLX'i fingernails. The scientist 
stares back in delight, then writes a 

K5 r . Beetle fitness of mairi- 
nli - ,r?°F P°P u, «»ion structure. 
Robert Hmde deals with this para- 
dox with his usual clarity. He offers us 
a simple conceptual framework. Prf- 
mates are individuals. The raw data of 

£fr!Sr 0Ura u Study are observed in- 
teractions between individuals. A 

2233 of interactions may build up 1 
social reJanonslup.. which in turn i 
combine as the network of social I 
structure. We may explain Mr 
observations in causal, developmen- c 
^ nct 0n ^ or evolutionary terms, i 
TJe type of explanation inevitably f 
S5“E“ , t c ;? ,cc and Perception 0 y f S 

aata, bu It can never reduce data at t 
eve ‘ «o *ia « another. A social 1 
J'™ 1 ' 1 ' !'?* ympplcxitics which iuj tl 

si 

Pul so baldly, this sounds obvious m 

Slo JS rni?^ bV,QUS is ,hat Hindc “mi ril 

** collaborators actunllv keen nil « 

rtc levcfe and a^anlrjT S *U £ 

V ^ ual ^, vnUd aspects of the hi 
same Uuth. rrtmate Social Ruin * 

ta&ai'fia l 

orphanhood on infants; effects of in- m 


font’s sex on the time interval to their 
_ next sibling's birth; the development 
■ of dominance rankings during play; 
^ and the evolutionary consequences of 

H competition between whole main- 

lines. The professional primatologist 
needs io buy this book for the richly 
detailed information alone. 

H From the broader viewpoint of any- 
one interested in behaviour, the book 
shows how such a many-sided 
approach illuminates one particular 
kind of monkey society. The authors 
concentrate on baboons, macaques 
and vervcls. In these species, daugh- 
ters nearly always remain with their 
mothers' troop. In fact, the mother 
aids her daughters, especially whiclicv- 
er one is currently just maturing, as 
though she were calculating that the 
youngest daughter had highest repro- 
ductive value, with most babies yet to 
come. This means the troops have 
fairly rigid structure; daughters take 
dominance rnnks just below their 
mothers, while younger daughters uuf- 
rank their progressively older sisters. 
Where food is so clumped or drinking 
places so limited that dominant indi- ' 
viduals or mainlines or troops can 
exclude less dominant ones, female 
aristocrats reproduce more, while sub- 
ordinates are more likely to die or lose 
their infants. - 

Young males, in contrast, usually , 
leave their natal troop, which reduces \ 
the risk of inbreeding. In some rhesus ! 
groups it seems that the mothers' rank 1 
is the main influence on age of leaving n 
-younger for subordinates, late or not l 

“L a ' for dominants. Adult males do l 
nor throw out the youngsters; indeed, E 
J n E n,le of ™y 'meage often has n u 
special grooming relationship with u 
panicular adult male, who may be his li 
mothers current friend and consort, " 
and sometimes even his own father. 




and bites them hard on the back of the 
neck if they stray. Geluda baboons live 
in similar groups but the females are 
mainlines, socially bound to each 
other, while tolerating their rather 
extraneous male. The inalriliiical 
groups of elephants act, in many ways, 
more like geluda baboons (him gclndus 
act like hamndryas. 

Primate Social Relationships is un 
instantly valuable source hook on 
particular monkey societies. It will mul 
should become imieli more, as it 
provides u framework ami worked 
model for the analysis of society 
without loosing sight of the individuals 
who arc starin g back at you. 

Alison Jolly 

Alison Jolly is at the l Iriffin Laboratory 
of the Rockefeller University, New 


Adaptive 

patterns 

The Study of Animal Behaviour 
by Felicity Huntlngford 
Chapman & Hall, £24.50 and £ 10 95 

ISBN0412 223201 and 2233 09 

The main impression that Felicity 
Hunting lord s book gives is of alf- 
round strength and competence. This 
is the kind oF hook to which you could 
happily refer your students for a 
balanced and thoughtful account of 

cSy™ * ,f a,nlcni P |, Mry 

'hnl i« is 



. j , ii» own miner ti ■ ■ 

An adolescent does not simply go nut ™ ,s ,s n .°! 111 5,1 however, that it is 
to make his own way in the world He fjJF C 5 C *11® ,,r cl, »llenging. Indeed 

Khirn ■ P 0M,bte - IO ; oin a » elder ubvil,,,s ^'icnninjlion 

brother or in company with ngc-niatcs .. k 1 !,L ‘ , im ? re d,frit: i | lt icclmi- 


l ‘vr — * mm an eider 

brother or in company with ngc-niatcs 
who are probably paternal half, 
brothers. Adult males also change 
troop especially at the age when their 
own daughters arc maturing. These 

fiXV" C “ d ^ ondi;nl un support 
from km, but they form mutual-aid 

hSSPSi 5* 10 “P 1 * ln ‘heir new 


SiicrifUIiil scene mi (lie Antimine WiilI, Scotland a d 1 J 3 ik 

“ 2B,S ,h l ? # Mo " 1 - 

published bi Duck worth a( £55,110, 


■'■is umieiiii IcC || iii- 

Jiucs or darn analysis or the objections 

eIsm r ,L e p n ‘ f V clhological mud- 

Us makes for n hook that needs |«> be 
rend slowly and pondered. It is certain- 
5! J ,OU ^ £? I,c skin, »icd through 
2i?S“ '}' ,sh ! n S fur no inure than a 


1 mcnus m their new ' -ri \ lo analogy. 

ms triad's st f 
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tc-rr, of 

^ Tl?t- “■* ,cas i vervcls. 

lat film I section of the hook adds 

much needed perspective. These mat. 
nlineo 1 , niullimatc troops are rare 
even among monkeys. Many primates 
hve m monogamous pairs; Ki £ 
harems, Even npnaremlv 


tme harems of unrelated females 'll* 
mule assembles nnd herds his wives 


Bird 

Navigation 

The solution of a mystery? 

R Kobln taker 

those Interested In r^|go^ or ^gP of ,1 

0040004169 'April. Urtibook 69 . 75 '' 

Avoltable fhrough all good bdohshop,. ■ 
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w 'wins tnuu 

'. Il I mbcigeii s classic il 
work. I Ins is followed hv a pm liculailv 
useful chapter »n the dcscripiion and 
measurement of iHshuvitiur, topics thni 

-manytextbooks lake for K«l! 

I hen. is, however, u great deiiMImt lias 
jo be explicitly taught about the sclcc- 

tJchni f nni,s of twiuvUnir and almut 
techniques of dutu analysis. Indeed 

cnnm| n8f ° rt i - ls n “‘ ,,frB,d CXlduin 
complex multivarmie techniuues such 

miwindnl components nffiv ml 
the use of information theo y in « m 
cnee analysis. Moreover! T£ SR 
SS 1 ** 1 ® S * I0W how these techninucs 
P .- ra,he J ,han impcdJ our 
understanding of behaviour - a point 

ShS 3 u° 2 El m?rc malhca,a,i - 

™ f J e ^hoIog | SlS would do 

nrn!J?i, 1 ' Whal 15 more . she very 
properly warns the reuder of the 

angers of using such techniques indi£ 
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has umr. Hie chapter slirc^ 
" I jn- ci idcncc quoted in njt 
c l.iini that a given behaviounl 
is of adaptive slgnififiB 
.unounts to little ntoretliail 
in<n i»f /.nih in the ubiquitotaE 
of i u In ml selection ... fill 
■ii r in.ui) caws in which ttek 
is in si died, on iHim nil dots k 
that a gnen behaviour ii of £ 
si gin lu. nice ” 
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their role in shaiiiiii! Imm.m csiiliiiniii 
■■ l : oi ciiih. Campbell provides ■.•samples 

"f prehistoric, nisiorie and cmiiciiipur- 


BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 

Lessons of 
prehistory 

Human Ecology: the story of our place 
In nature from prehistory to the present 
by Bernard Campbell 
Heine mann, £12.50 and £6 95 
ISBN 0435 601407 and 6(1141 5 

Why study the past? To fill museums 
with stones ana bones? To discover 
people living in ways fuscimitingly 
remote and different from ours tor 
deprcssingly similar)? Or because it's 
useful? According to Bernard Camp- 
bell the study of human evolution nnd 
prehistory is directly relevant to us as 
wc hurtle towards demographic und 
ccologicnl disaster. 

His book has two basic aims. First, 
to place the current problems of nmn 
into the long-term context of prehis- 
tory. And second, to demonstrate 
that both in the pnsr and today the 
pattern of humun development is sub- 
ject to ecological principles; that de- 
spite the uniqueness ot culture and 
technology as the mode of adaptation, 
humans have always been constrained 
by the population-resource equation. 
Simply nna rendably lie maps out these 
points by describing the structure and 
resources of the world's biomes and 

Nerve, 

muscle, 

synapse 

Test Your Understanding 
of Neurophysiology 
by R.W. Murray 
Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 0521 24999 6 and 27 1 27 4 

The study of neurophysiology presents 
a daunting task to many under- 
graduates m the biological sciences 
because of its firm foundations in 
physics and chemistry. As a result 
many students attend to the structural 
and behavioural aspects of the field, 
allowing minimal intrusion of physico- 
chemical concepts and thus avoiding 
the reductionism necessary for a prop- 
er understanding of neurophysiology 
at system and holistic levels. 

How then can undergraduates defi- 
cient and perhaps even uninterested in 
the physical sciences be encouraged to 
gain a basic knowledge of physics and 

Hormone 

action 

Endocrinology 
by Mac E. Hadley 
Prisntice-Hall, £31.30 
ISBN0132771373 

The arrival of this comprehensive tmd 
up-to-date text will be much appreci- 
ated by all those Involved m the 
undergraduate teaching of endocrinol- 
ogy, particularly as most other text-, 
books in this field are cither restricted 
in coverage or are at least five to ten 
years out of date. Hadley has Incorpo- 
rated many recent concepts and dis- 
coveries, and he has intentionally 
avoided (he classical distinction between 
endocrine and neural physiology. 

The central theme pf the book is the 
role of blood-borne chemical messen- 
gers (hormones), whether of classical 
- endocrine or neural origin, in the 
regulation of physiological processes. 

. Early chapters review historical de- 
velopments in endocrinology' and con-, 
sider modern techniques and ex- 
perimental methodologies., Hadley 
discusses In detail current views of the 
m’echatiiBms of hormone action and. 
the events following hormone arrival 
■■q* 1 . target; cells; examines the role of 
. n wi"! A \y;4W j »•> V*. . 


• •I prclustiiriv. IllMum; Hlmouilciiipur- 
ary human adaptation, moving from 
ihu iiopicul forests where the csirlv 
primtiiL-s flourished, io t lie savannas 
where distinct hominids emerged. i«> 
the colder latitudes they later colo- 
nized. Hunter-gatherers figure prom- 
inently in these chapters, which arc 
followed hy ones that look in detail at 
ilic consequences of pastoralisiii. agri- 
culture and urbanism. 

Campbell discerns three broad eco- 
logical trends in prehistory: an in- 
crease in free energy harnessed from 
the environment; increasing trophic 
diversity; and increased dependence 
upon stored and transported energy 
Human success in occupying more and 
more habitats at higher and higher 
papulation densities derives from 
these. This conclusion might indicate a 
rosy future. Wlut has hccti good 
enough for the past two million years 
ought to he good enough for the 
twenty-first century. Unfortunately 
this is not to be. 

According to Campbell, continua- 
tion uf these trends is now incompati- 
ble with basic ecological constraints. 
Two factors are responsible for this. 
First, each development in prehistory 
had ecologically detrimental consequ- 
ences. l-'or example, harnessing water 
through irrigation led to increased 
salinity mid desertification. With each 
advance the productivity nnd re* 
siliuncc of the ecosystem has declined. 
And second, because resources arc- 
finite there is nn inherent limit to 
development, within which population 
growth must be kept. In the past the 
balance has existed; now. population 
increase is too grent. Here lies the 
principal moral of prehistory. Earlier 
populations always regulated them- 


chcmistry so essential to the study of 
nervous structure and function and the 
neural basis of behaviour? Dr Richard 
Murray, an experienced lecturer in 
zoology and comparative physiology, 
is well aware of this problem and has 
sought a resolution in quite novel 
fashion. His textbook not only tests 
but reinforces an understanding of 
neurophysiology. His book will cer- 
tainly be a valuable teaching uid fur 
students, postgraduates as well as 
undergraduates. 

Part one considers basic principles: 
elementary electricity, physical che- 
mistry of excitable cells; and recording 
techniques. The first two chapters, on 
electricity, are extremely well-written, 
precise and concise, and interesting 
throughout. Chapter three, however, 
on physical, chemical and membrane 
potentials, though a useful introduc- 
tion to a difficult area, is too skeletal 
for most undergraduates. The final 
three chapters then provide a useful 
introduction to electrophysical techni- 
ques. Although the approach in these 
chapters is inevitably selective, leaving 
the reader ignorant of many Important 
techniques m neurobiology, they do 
act as a useful bridge between basic 
electrical principles -and electro- 
physiological concepts. 

Part two contains problems based 


receptor affinity and number in gov- 
erning the extent of hormone action; 
and assesses the Importance of a 
hormone’s ability to influence not only 
the receptor number on its own target 
tissue but also the number of receptors 
for other hormones on their target 
tissues. 

A detailed survey of the vertebrate 
endocrine system in subsequent chap- 
ters is largely achieved through analy- 
sis of the control of particular physiolo- 
gical funtions. Including calcium 
homeostasis, the varied aspects of 
metabolic homeostasis, and reproduc- 
tive physiology. Sufficient detail of 
each physiological system is presented 
to enable adequate assessment of the 
role and importance of specific hor- 
mone action. A final chapter approp- 
riately considers the functions of the 
recently discovered neurohormones, 

E arlicufarly opiate-like peptides, other 
rain peptides, and gastrointestinal 
peptides. 

Each chapter follows a similar pat- 
tern, reviewing endocrine synthesis, 
chemistry, secretion. and metabolism, 
hormone physiological function, and 
mechanism of action. Clinical con- 
sequences of endocrine malfunction 
are also outlined together with a brief 
survey of homologous endocrine func- 
tion in non-mammalian vertebrates. 
The book is generally well illustrated: 

■ many of the itgures are either originals 
or a renew to undergraduate textbooks. 
The text is unusually consistent across 

Tr-li^WkK *jril - fiOilifri. ->i!i ui 


\L-bc-- io m.mit.mi ;i li.iiiiin|tioii\ rvl.i- 
in *fislii|i with ilreir rcsoutiL-s 
And jet. h this iiilu.db the t.i-.e'* 
Were pivhisloiie people real I v so tie- 
inoL’iaplitialij stable? I here is suicls a 
cyh'ernetks l.’iw waiting lo be discov- 
ered staling tlul the equilibrium of a 
system is imcisclj proportional in the 
amount of data mailable. I lie- equilib- 
rium of Pleistocene man is an jitefact 
uf the sparsity of dju on human 
adaptation Certainly much of the 
ethnographic and ;irchaco]r>g]L.il data 
tliut Campbell cites relating to the case 
and character of hunter-gatherer 
adaptation has recently been ques- 
tioned. indeed, ii may he argued that 
human adaptation during tnc Pleis- 
tocene was highly unstable, for only 
under such conditions would selection 
be intense enough to result in the 
radical changes associated with be- 
coming human. Furthermore, lack of 
population growth may equally he 
evidence for harsh Maltnusian checks 
or harmonious regulation. 

However, Campbell's argument 
that humans are subject to ecological 
constraints docs not depend upon the 
contrast between prehistoric Imnnony 
mid modern instability. A stronger 
case is that hominids have faced con- 
stant environmental and demographic 
problems during their evolution. The 
lesson of prehistory is tli.it natural 
selection has been intense enough lo 
produce radical solutions that are 
consistent with ecological principles 
but not intense enough tocuusc extinc- 
tion. This cannot he guaranteed in the 
future. 

Robert Foley 

Robert Foley is lecturer in physical 
anthropology at the Uni vcrsiiy of 
Durham. 


mainly on published research, with 
instructions for their solution. Sense 
organs, nerve and muscle cells, 
synapses and techniques arc covered 
comprehensively uno comparatively. 
However, although I would not wish to 
challenge the correctness of the au- 
thor's answers (part three or the 
book). 1 have some doubts about the 
ability of many undergraduates to 
grasp, without further tuition, the 
importance of the minor, and less 
minor, qualifications that they con- 
tain. 

I can thoroughly recommend this 
book to undergraduates in biology nnd 
medicine and to new postgraduates in 
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neurophysiology. They will find it both 
informative and a pleasure to read. Its 
comparative approach should help 
readers to appreciate the unifying 
principles underlying nervous struc- 
ture and function in invertebrate and 
vertebrate animals nnd perhaps erode 
the artificial barrier that exists be- 
tween medical and non-medical 
neurophysiology. 

P. N. R. Usherwood 

P. N. R. Usherwood Is professor of 
zoology at the University of Not- 
tingham. 


the range of hormones considered in 
both level of detail and level of 
appraisal of current knowledge - not 
only a tribute to the author but also lo 
the formidable list (over 30) of special- 
ists who reviewed parts of the book 
before publication. 

As primary consideration through- 
out the text has been given to mamma- 
lian physiology, particularly human, ■ 
the book will be most valuable to 
students of medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macology and other medically-related 
disciplines. None the less, the compre- 
hensive nature of the text and the. 
(albeit limited) coverage of compara- 
tive endocrinology should also ensure 
its wide use by undergraduates in the 
other biological sciences. 

R. J, Balment 

R. J. Balment is lecturer in zoology at 
the University of Manchester. 


Third editions of some well-known 
textbooks have .been published: Knu( 
Schmidl-Nielsen’s Animal Physiology? 
adaptation and .environment is Bvatl-i 
able from Cambridge University Press 
at £15.00; Mason E Haje’s The Binfoi 
gy of Lichens is available from Edward 
Arnold at £8.95; and Peter Bell and 
Christopher Woodcock’s The Diversi- 
ty of Green Plants Is available from 
Edward Arnold at £9.95. 
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PHOTOSYNTHETIC SYSTEMS 
Structure, Function and Assembly 

hv S.M. Oink i. Ufology Tutor. Open University. E.H. Evanl. Department of Biology. 
Preston Polytechnic and P.A. Whliukor. Department ot Biology. St Patrick's College. 
Meynooth. County Kildare 

Whilst thecoveia^o of this book is primarily photosynthesis mgiean plants, additional 
comparative material ■$ included on bacteria and algao where photosynthesis takes 
placa. the intern ion being io present a comp re hurts l<m and up to dale overview. Deter 
ancc5 to research techniques are included throughout iheiext. and a suggos led reading 
list is provided at the and ol each chapter to aid the more advanced student to further 
reading. 

0471 102504 174pp November'83 (dMh) fl39S 

0471001784 I74pp Navomber'S3 (paper) £S3S 

BIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The Evolutionary Basil of Reason 

bV R- Rledl, Zoological institute. University ot Vienna , Austria 

Contents: Foreword. Preface to the English Edition; Introduction. Biology and 
Cognition; Tha Hypothesis of Apparent Truth; The Hypothesis of ths Comparable; The 
Hypothosis of the Firai Cause; The Hypothesis of tha Purposetu I; OI Solutions and lhair 
Consequences; Appendix: Notes; Glossary. References; Author index; Subject index. 
0471 10309 8 approx 264pp May'B4 approx. £28.00 

WORKING WITH ANIMAL CHROMOSOMES 

fay H.C- Macgrogor, Department uf Zoology, University ot Leicester. J.M. Varfay. 
Department at Zoology, University of Leicester amt Department of Medical 
Biochemistry. University ol Bonava 

This hook describes methods Hint will bo usolul as a basis for undorgraduate leaching 
exerclaiiB as wnFI as more advanced methods that will appeal to the more exper lanced 
investigator who has a specific objective in mind. 

0471 1029B4 260pp Sepiambor'83 £17.60 

TEXTBOOK OF BIOCHEMISTRY 
with Clinical Correlations 

edited by T.M. Devlin. Hahnemann Medical Coltogo & Hospital ol Philadelphia 

A comprehensive text on medical biochomistry with emphasis on the study of 
mammalian cells. It provides up-to-date coverage of. molecular biology and 
recombinant DNA technology, the Importance ol memfarana transport In digestion; 
protein structure and function, clinical anzymology and protein chemistry: Iron and 
hema metabolism; gos Iran span. pH regulation; and nutrition. 

0471 06039 3 1302pj> March'82 (cloth) £37.96 

0471 B728B 5 1302pp July'83 (WIE) £1796 

for furthnr Informaii'wi phsrte mire io tftr fexrbool Manager — Impectlon copies ot certain |M« 
are available. 
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The Order of Man 

Charles Oxnard 

This important new book offers a fresh interpretation, in words and 
pictures, of primate relationships. Oxnard's conclusions are based on 
data obtained from a series of computer approaches to the study of 
biological form. 

Illus. £20.00 

Pigs for the Ancestors 

Ritual in the Ecology of a New Guinea People 
New, enlarged edition 
Roy A. Rappoport 

In this new edition, Rappaport discusses his original study in the 
context of ongoing theoretical and methodological problems. 

IHus. Cloth £27.00 Paper £8.95 

Genesis on Planet Earth 

The Search for Life’s Beginning 
Second Edition 
William Day 
Foreword by Lynn Margulls 

William Day follows the evolution of life forms and the manner in 
which they are locked in with the earth's own evolution. 

Ulus. Cloth £31.00 Paper £9.95 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF jiosj 


Homo Necans 

The Anthropology of Ancient Greek Sacrificial Ritual and Myth 

WALTER BURKERT 

Translated by Peter Bing 

How did blood sacrifice, the ritual slaughter ofanintals, achieve the 
status of the sacred? This is the question posed in Walter Burkert’s 
famqiis study, now available in English for the first time. Drawing on 
research in anthropology, Sociology, zoology and rthnobiology it is a 
milestone not only in the field of classics but also in the wider field of 
the history of religion; 

£19.20 Hardback 360 pages, illustrated 0-520-03650-6 

The Western University on Trial 

Edited by 

JOHN W. CHAPMAN 

A stimulating and challenging study which examines the fundamental 
problems faced by Western universities. Eighteen distinguished 
scholars look at the philosophical issues and the practical problems of 
policy, finance, organization and declining academic standards. 

£18.85 Hardback 256 pages 0r52(MM94Q-3 ' 
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the oceans 

Radlolarla 

byO. Roger Anderson 
Springer. DM 159.00 
fSBN3540 9D8323 
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cies in hi t|i 1 1 different oceanic water 
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-as ""Ply. progressive evolution 
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reflect that of cellular control nieclitin- 
tsms. Answers to these questions could 
lead to progress in understanding fun- 
damental cell processes pertinent to a 
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LECTURESHIPS 



NEW 

APPOINTMENTS 


Under the UGC New Blood Scheme the University of Leeds has been awarded a total 
of 20 new lectureships. Each post Is tenable from 1 October 1984 and salaries will 
be in the range of £7, 190 — £14,125 per annum under review. The upper age limit for 
applicants under the New Blood Scheme is 35. Further particulars are available from 
the Registrar; The University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, to whom applications should 
be seitt. Please quote the appropriate reference number: 

Faculty of Acts 


832 pages with 306 halftones and S4 

Hardback £ 42.50 0 ^ 226 - 39332 -i * ^ 
Paperback £ 25.50 0 - 226 - 39334-8 
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ENGLISH, INSTITUTE OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

COmpurcr ba&cd lexiual and bibliographical studies 
and the development of Inter disciplinary work (eg. 
with the University Computing Service, the library, 
and other Ana Depis. ) Closing date for applications: 
29 May 1984 (ret #28/00). 

PHILOSOPHY/COMPUTER 

STUDIES: 

Philosophical problems and issues In Ihc field of 
artificial intelligence; the appointee will have a 
background In philosophy and logic and have an 
Interest In computer studies. Closing date for 
applications: 15 May 1984 (kT. IJ/6/DO> 

RUSSIAN STUDIES: 

Early twentieth Century Russian Studies; work In 
close connection with the Leeds Russian Archive 
and. In particular early twentieth century Russian 
and 6nigr£ culture, dosing date for applications: 

I May I9B4 (reT. 16/5AXU 

Faculty of Economic and Social Studies 

ECONOMICS: 

Public sector microeconomics; in particular, the 
economic analysts of dccislon-making In local 
authorities and other regional public bodies. 

Casing date for applications; 8 May 1984 (ref. 
31/33/00). 

GEOGRAPHY: 

Hydrology, medium scale modelling of ncar-surfoce 
water Interactions. Closing date for applications, 

I May 1984 (ref. 32/IB/DO). 

POLITICS: 

The pollllcs of developing countries with particular 
reference to problems oflntemailonal resource 
allocation. Closing date for applications: 15 May 1984 
(ret 34/?/0O> 

Faculty of Education 

EDUCATION: 

Technology education; the appointee will Join the 
Centre for Studies In Science and Mathematics 
Education and will contribute towards the 
development of new technology within the school 
curriculum. Gosjng date for applications: 8 May 
1984 (ret 28/59/DO). 

Faculty of Science 

BIOPHYSICS: 

Applications of computer graphics In si tidying the 
- structure md ft, net km of biological molecules, 
molecular dynamics, molecular interactions and 
macnmwlecular assembly. Closing djUc for 
applications, 22 May 1984 (ref. 42/6/DO). 

INORGANIC AND STRUCTURAL 
CHEMISTRY: 

Inorganic chon Is try of the solid slate-, In particular; 
■the synthesis and characterisation of new materials 


GENETICS: 

Molecular generics; in particular, the application or 
recombinant DNA technology to the study of higher 
plants. Closing date for applications: 22 May 1984 
(ref. 50/1 l/DO). " 

PURE MATHEMATICS: 

Analysis; some preference will be given to 
candidates with Interests In Banach algebras and/or 
several complex variables. Closing date for 
applications, l May 1984 (ref. 5I/L3/DO). 

PHYSICS: 

Physics or condensed miner; ihe i pool n (merit Is In 
the area of amorphous materials with emphasis on 
metallic gbuses and the appointee will Join seven 
stair members concerned with experimental and 
theoretical aspects of tltese materials. Closing date 
for applications, 15 June 1984 (ref 52/2 &/DO) 

Faculty of Engineering 

CERAMICS: 

Science of Inorganic, precursor powders prepared 
by novel routes for die production of advanced 
ceramics for electronic, mechanical engineering 
and coatings applications. Closing date Tor 
applications: 22 May 1984 (reL 62/1 l/DO). 

CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Public Ileal ill Engineering; it Is hoped io appoint a 
biochemist or microbial physiologist to undertake 
work on the treatment of domestic and industrial 
waste-waters. Closing due for applications: 8 May 
1984 (ret 64/34,00). 

FUEL AND ENERGY: 

Coal Utilisation; New technology for Ihc efficient - 
combustion and gasification of coal and coal liquid 
mixtures. Closing dale for applications: 15th Miy. 
1984. (Ref. 67/1 VDO). 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: 

Bio- medical Engineering; (Bio tribology) the 
lubrication, stiffness snd wear of natural and 
artificial synovial Joints. Closliw date for 
applications: 29 May 1984 (ret 69/19/DO). 

Faculty of Medicine 
(including Denial School) 

BIOCHEMISTRY: 

Biochemistry and Cell nidogy ; the research area is 
not Specifically defined but the pereon, appointed 
will be interested In the application of ecu biology 
techniques to the study of biochemical problems. 
Closing date for applications: 22 May 1984 
(ref. 83/5 5 /DO). _ 

MEDICAL PHYSICS: 

Imaging; introduction of digital techniques to, 
medical Imaging particularly In re 111 lor) to digital 


CHEMISTRY: Imaging; Introduction of dlgual techniques to, 

Inorganic chan Is try of the solid state-, in particular, . v ts^i 

tbe synthesis and characterisation of new materials a P p * U ? Uan3, 3 ^ 

ai)d the propert tea of solid compounds. Closing *W e 1984 (ret 9 2/6 /DO )._ , . ■ 

for applications; 8 May 1984 (ref. 44/20/DO).'' ' Abii ftf()l OGY* *i' 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: 


* •«. ■ ' 1 , • I ,y°unc that thS wnjiiSZP piuucnts '.of BfTn#^r by 7 - r r r 1 


appllbdonJ: 29 May 1§B4 (rtf 46/l9/DQ\ 


ORAL BIOLOGY: 

lliochemical work associated with periodontal 
structures In health and disease; sonic experience of 
bfodteqilcal and stnictuial problems hi the oral 
h rh»i» would he an advantage. Clot Ins date for 
applicator)* 29 May 1984 (ref. B7/34AX)). 


Appointments 


Uni verities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

Appointment 

of 

Vice - Chancellor 

The University Is seeking a successor to Mr. J.B. Butterworth who 
will retire on 30th September, 1985 as Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Persons Interested in being considered for the post or wishing to 
suggest anyone for consideration are invited to writs, In confidence, to the 
Pro-Chancellor, Sir Arthur Vick, do the Registrar, University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL not later than 14th May, 1984. 

Further particulars of the post may be obtained from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

‘New Blood’ 
Appointments 
in Science 

(Including Clinical Medicine 
and Mathematics) 

Applications are invited for the following university lecturerships 
tenable (ram 1 October 1984. It Is hoped that each of these 
appointments will be held In conjunction with a college fellowship. 
Unless otherwise stated, further particulars of Ihe university 
lecturerships, and of the relevant college appointments, may be 
obtained from the head of department indicated in eaoh case, to 
whom applications (ten typed copies, or one from overseas 
applicants) should be sent. (Separate application Is not necessary 
for the associated college appointments.) The closing date for 
receipt of applications is 7 May 19B4. 

CLARENDON LABORATORY 

Atomic, Laser and condensed matter physics (Clarendon. 
Laboratory, Parks Road, Oxford, 0X1 3PU. Telephone Oxford 
(0865) 69291.) 

ENGINEERING SCIENCE 1 > 

Physical Electronics (Department of Engineering Science, Parks 
Road, Oxford, 0X1 3PJ. Telephone Oxford (0865) 59988.)’ 

HUMAN ANATOMY 

Anatomy (Department of Hiiman Anatomy, South Parke Road, 
Oxford, 0X1 3QX. Telephone Oxford (0865) 586B8.) 

MATHEMATICS ; 

Application of Differential Equations (Chairman of Ihe Board of the 
Faculty of Mathematics, Mathematical Institute, 24-29 St. Gitas 1 , 
Oxford, 0X1 3LB. Telephone Oxford (08B5) 54285.) 

PAEDIATRICS 

Paediatrics and Infectious diseases (Department of Paediatrics, 
.John Radcllffe Hospital, Headington, Oxford, 0X3 9DU. 
Telephone Oxford (0865) 817434.) ! 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Computational ChBmlBtry (Physical Chemistry Laboratory, South 
Parks Road, Oxford, 0X1 3QZ. Telephone Oxford (0866) 53322.) 

ZOOLOGY (Including Molecular 
Biophysics) 

Development and Cell Biology (Department o! Zoology, South 
Parke Road, Oxford, 0X1 3PS. Telephone Oxford (0865) 56789^- 


Department of Chemistry 

Lectureship 
in Organic 
Chemistry 

Applies! tons are invited for Bib post 
of iflcturer In Organic Cfiemialry 
(salary bcbIb £7,U)0-£1<M25 par 
annum) available from I October 
1984. this la one oi Hie New Blood 
appointments end the area 
safe clad for euppol Is blo-orgenlc 
chamlslry. 

Seven copies of applications giving 
a curriculum vitae and Hat of ' 
publications together with the 
names of three academic referees 
should bBsant by 8May. 1994 toMr 
D. A. S. Copland. Tho University, 
Hlghflald, Southampton SO& 5NH, 
irom whom further details may be 
obtained, Plaaae quote Reference 
Number: 2030. 

(14405) 



University ol Wales 

ECONOMICS 

preferably 

micro/managerlal * 

LECTURER 

Salary; E7.190 to £14,125 
-per annum 

Requests (quoting Ref, B42) 
tor details and application 
form td 

Staffing Office, 

UW1ST, PO Box 6B, 
Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Closing Date: 4th May, 1984 

(14496) 
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Universities continued 


University of Exeter 
School of Education 
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( THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Port Moresby 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified parsons lor the following posls. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER - 
OBSTETRICS & GYNAECOLOGY (P811D10/84) 

Department of Clinical SclBnoios 
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niversities continued 


The University of Ulster, which ia expected to 
receive its Charter on 1 October 1 9R4, invites 


applications fur the undernoted posts. 

Faculty of Art and Design 

PROFESSOR OF FINE 
ART AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Fine Art will he one of four 
within the Faculty of Art and Design. The 
Department will be expected to contribute to 
degree and diploma programmes, both 
undergraduate and postgraduate, and to bo 
actively involved in research and practice. 
The post will be based st the Belfast campus 
but may involve work on other campuses of 
the proposed Univorsity. 


PROFESSOR OF DESIGN 
AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 


The Department nf Design will ho one of four 
within the Faculty of Art and Design. The 
Department will be expected to contribute to 
degree and diploma programmes, both 
undergraduate and postgraduate, and to be 
actively involved in research and consultancy. 
The post will bo based at the Belfast campus 
but may involve work on other campuses of 
the proposed University. 


Faculty of Humanities 

PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 


The Department of English will be one of five 
in the Faculty of Humanities. It will have 
divisions of Theatre Studies and Media 
Studies. 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH UNIT 


The Director will be responsible for the 
establishment and operation of the 
institutional research unit which will assist 
the planning process within the University 
through research into areas such as 
demography and student employment 
prospects, links with Industry, resources 
acquisition and allocation, the review and 
monitoring of systems. 

The post of Director, which will be located at 
the Coleraine campus, will be tenable for a 
period of four years from 1st October 1984. It 
will be renewable, but as an alternative thB 
person appointed will be offered a post of 
comparable status in the administration or a 
senior lectureship in an appropriate academic 
department. Applicants should be suitably 
qualified academic or administrative staff. 


Appointment to poBts of Professor will be on the 
Univenity Professorial Range which has a 
minimum aalary of £17,275 (under review) and to 
the post of Director of the Institutional Research 
Unit within Grade m of the national salary 
structure for Univenity Administrative Officers, 
£1 3,5 lfr£ 16,925 (under review). 

Further details are available from the 
Staffing Officer Designate, Proposed 
University of UlBter, P.O. Box 35, 
Coleraine, Co. Londonderry BT52 ISA, 

N. Ireland, to whom applications should be 
sent before 80 April 1984. 


University of Ulster 

(Proposed) 


OXFORD 

! EUROPEAN SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


TUTORS 

1. MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
2. HUMAN RESOURCES/OB 


rheas two new posts become available In September 1984 and 
Krill appeal to professionals wishing to work In an exolllng, but 


nn .dPHocii pruieaeiuntuu wiaiimu num ■■■ km w “ l 

«manding, European Management School; environment. 
Jafidktetaa, of at least Master's degree level, will Ideally be able 
? offer teaching and tutoring skills, coupled with business 
tfperfsnoe.' Research, In a European or International conlexy 
flfl be encouraged. ' 


Sfaliry range: E12.000-fi16.000 (depending upon qualifications 

1 : ... ■ . £ . ... ... 


v BAI/Q|IO|H«gi a 

[fther details may be obtained by writing to : UK Director, 
ft'- European School of Management Studies, 12 Merton 
WH, Oxford OX1 4JH. . (i4fioaj 


fryi.-*. : - *■•: ■ - : I . 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


NEW BLOOD 


LECTURESHIPS 


Applirjitions are invitee from mon and unman for tho lQllc.tt>r.g ‘ New 
Blood ' L&cluresnips tenable from Sopfrimber. October 10B4 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


Ttia Lectureship will be In tho field of metabolic control and gone 
expression ideally the person appointed to tho post will bo ei-ponenced 
in recombinant DMA technology and have an interest in mammalian 
gene expression It 19 also anticipated that ihe appointee will not only 
develop an indopandent research programme bui will coiabornte in 
other current research projects in the Department Professor pi 
Biochemistry. P. Banks (0742-78555 Ed. 4238) 


DEPARTMENT OF CERAMICS, GLASSES 
AND PLOYMERS 


The Lectureship will be in the field of glasses tor oplo-electronic 
applications Applicants with experience in such areas as Integrated 
optics, non-linear optics, fibre optics, optical signal processing or 
relevant aspects of glaBS technology are sought. Acting Head of 
Department: Dr. J. O. Isard (0742-7855G Ex! 8141 ). 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The Lectureship will bo In the Held of organic synthesis In tho Organic 
section of the Dopartment. Professor of Organic Chemistry. W. D. Ollls, 
FRS. (0742-78555 Ext. 4482). 


DEPARTMENT OF PAEDIATRICS 


The Lectureship will be In fee field o! poplids growth factors In human 
development, neoplasia and degenerative disease and will provide an 
opportunity for an appropriately-experienced scientist to work closely 
with cUnlclans In this area of research. Professor of Paediatrics: H. D. 

G. Milnar (0742-71111). 

Candidates should be aged under 35 and should not hold a 
permanent post In a U.K. university. ThB salary will be on the scale 
for non-clinloal lecturers, £7,190 - £14,125 a yoar at a point fixed 
according to agB, qualifications and experience. 

Particulars of any of the above posts may be obtained from thB 
Registrar and Secretary (Staffing), the University, Sheffield 810 
2TN, to whom applications (G copies) should be sent by 30 April 
19B4. Quote ref: R65/DI. 


The persons named after each departmental advertisement would 
be glad to answer any queries direct. 

(14408) 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


MPhil bv research 
in Applied Social Studies 


(part-time) 


Application are Invited from candidates with a good first 
degree wishing to pursue research In the broad fields of social 
and penal policy and the personal social asrvfcss. A small 
number of places may also be available for non-graduatea who 
are able to demonstrate an ability to work al the required 
academic Imrel. 


Students will undertake a core course In social theory and 
research methods and will pursue specialist research In one of 
the following areas: 

Soolal policy and welfare administration 

Philosophy, policy and practice In the penal and Judicial 

systems 

Substitute family care 

Social theory and social work praotlce 

Social work education 


The course will commence In January 1985, and normally 
continue for a period of three years. Students will be registered 
as advanced post-graduate students In the first year and there 
may be opportunities to transfer to a PhD programme.' 
Further details from Mrs J Podlubny, Research 
Administrator, School of Social Work, 107 PrlnceaB Road 
East, Leicester LEI 7LA. Informal Inquiries to Pauline 
Hardlker, Research Coordinator, at the Sohooi of Soolal 
Work (tel: Leicester 654807). Closing date 31 July, 1984. 

(14480) 


LECTURER IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Applications ara Invited for the post of Lecturer In Science 
Education in the Department of Teacher Education. Cand- 
idates should be graduates In science or technology and 
have some teaching experience. An additional qualifi- 
cation in science education will be an advantage. Candi- 
dates will be expected to contribute to the programmes of 
Initial training, courses for experienced teachers, and re- 
search In education within the School of Education. 


Salary Scale: IR£B,824-£IR£1 7,874 per annum 


Appointment will be made wlthin the range IR£8,824- 
IR£1 1,345 at a point commensurate with the qualifications 
and experience to date of the successful candidate. 


Application forms and further particulars relating to this 
post may be obtalnad from : 

■ Establishment Officer. 

Staff Office 

, . 1 'Trinity College 

Dublin 2 . 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 
University ol London 


New Blood Lectureships 

□plications aro invited irom inose who will bo under 35 on t Otiot* 


Applications aro mvifed irom inoso who will bo under 35 on r October 
1984 lor posts ostablishod under tho national scheme to encourage 


me appointment ol young stoft 


AVIONICS: 

Applicants should have experience ol end a research mieresl in ihe 
infeiaciion ol ACT with structural dynamics or tho design and 
simuiaiion ol complex control systems which use several 
microprocessors. They will also be expected lo develop 
Undergraduate courses in Digital Control Systems and in Aircraft 
Sensors A Signal Processing. 

EXPERIMENTAL PARTICLE PHYSICS: 


□MC has an active and expanding programme: future experiments 
include electron- position collisions at LEP. neutrino interactions al ihe 


SNS and nucleon-nucleon polarization al LAMPF. There is a 


continuing programme si Ihe proton- anil prolan collider (UA1) and at 
LEAR (PS172). The Lecturer could join a current experiment and win 
be encouraged to lake a major role In the developing and exploiting of 
the OPAL detector lor LEP and ln shaping the lulure programme of 
the group. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: 

Candidates In any area ol organic chemistry will be considered, but 
excellence and potential for achievement In the field of organic 
synthesis, particularly In the development of novel reagents, Is Ihe 
preferred field. 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL 8CIENCES: 
a) DYNAMICS 


Applicants should have mado significant conlrfbuilons to dynamics 
and Its applications. The group's activities include the study of regular 
and chooitc motion in Hamiltonian and dissipative systems, ana In a 


wide range of applications. 


b) PURE MATHEMATICS 
Tne group's Interests con 1 


The group's interests centre on algebra, especially algebraic and 
linear groups, homological algebra and representation theory. 


Including integral representations. It is hoped by this appointment to 
strengthen the research base in representation theory, particularly as 
It relates to arithmetic and topology- 


Salary scale (under review): £7.1 90-C14, 1 25 p.a. plus £1 186 London 
Allowance. Application forms and further details obtainable from The 


Allowance. Application forms and further details obtainable from Tha 
Senior Personnel Officer, Queen Mary Collage. Mile End Road, 
London El 4NS (Telex 893750). lo be returned by 11 May. Forma 
also available from Joyce Eggteton. CERN, or Peter Nichols. 
Rutherford ApplBlon Laboratory. Applicants resident abroad please 
sand c.v. ana list of publications and aak 3 referees to write directly 10 
QMC. (14509) 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


‘New Blood’ appointments in 
Arts and Social Studies 


Applications are invited for the following university lecturerships 
tenable from 1 October 1 984. It is intended that each o( these 
appointments should be held In conjunction with a college 
lellowshlp. Further particulars of the university lecturerships andof 
the relevant college appointments may be obtained Irom the 
person named below, to whom applications (ten lyped copies, or 
one from overseas appfleartte) should be sent, (iSeparafe 
application le no! necessary for ihe associated college 
appointments.) 

The closing date for receipt of applications la 7 May 1984. 

(a) LATIN PHILOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 

(b) PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICS 

(Both (a) and (b): Secretary to tha Board of the Faculty of Uteres 
Humantoree, University Offices, Wellington Square. Oxford, OX! 
2JD. 

Telephone Oxford (0885) 58747) 


(G) PUBLIC ECONOMICS 


(The Administrative Secretary, Social Studies Faculty Centra, 
Qsorge Street, Oxford, OX1 2RL. 

Telephone Oxford (0885) 724747.) 

114601) 


University of London 

University Entrance and Sohooi Examinations Council 
Gonorai Cortllicato of Education Examination 


The Council Invites applications for Ihe following appointment: 

Moderator From 1 August 1984 
Sociology 

Applicants lor the above post should be graduates or hold 
appropriate Qualifications and should be under 85 with five years 
recent teaching experience at echool, college or university level. 
Examining experience is essential. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from The- 
Secretary, University Entrance and School Exam/naftons' 


Council \ University of London. Stewart House, 32 Rus&ett 
Square,' London, WCtB SDN. Applicants should enclose a self 
addressed foolscap envelope. Completed application forms 
should be returned by 1 May 1984. 


IB SDN. Applicants should enclose a self 
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University of 
Bath 

School of Chomlcal 
Engineering 

for' 5 P,,Catlon “ 9re ,nv,,od 
"NEW BLOOD" 
LECTURESHIP IN 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ifflftW* _ r ™ni . Kopinmhi.r 
1SH4. Candidates should 
“ Hootl honours tlc- 
jjr®“ jn scion cc or on. 
fllnoorlilDi liuvu romplutnil 
or export (o nUlohi7iiPl.il 

havn°hnri » 0r «jll"riiellvel» 
navn had axpnrlnnre in m n 
process Industry i. 
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Unlversitv of 
Cambridge 

Faculty nf Mmlero uutl 
Medieval Lanniiunes 

UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 




University of 
Bradford 
SENIOR 

experimental 

OFFICER IN 
ELECTRICAL AN!) 

electronic 

engineering 
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University of 
Bath 

lectureship IN 
biochemistry 
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£14*13'? r “ nD " e7 -*30 - 

gliSS 
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University of 
Keeie 

i temporary 
lectureship IN 
international 
relations 

bSPS'!! 
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University of 
Exeter 

LECTURESHIP IN 
organic 

CHEMISTRY 
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University of 
Ruth 

si In. ,|| Mil I he, 

lectureships in 

. (ii APPLIED 

mathematics 

(ii* STATISTICS 
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University of 
Edinburgh 

GALLERY 

ASSISTANT 

Talbot nice Art Cuutic 

Application* ore Invited far 
the above post. 

Salary Is In the range 
£6.310 to £8,330. Superan- 
nuation under 1JSS. 

Further partlc.ulars may bo 
obtained tnuoilmi reference 
70471 from The Secretary to 
the Univnralty. University of 
Edinburgh. Qld_ College, 


“Tariss 
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The University of 
Leeds 
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lecturer 
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The University of 
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Department 0 r ll|« ory 
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University of Leeds 
Departmontjir Computer 

three POSTS OP 
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South Bridge EHS 9VL, tu 
whom appllratlona (3 copies* 
naming 3 referees and <|uotlna 
the above rnfnrnnce ahuiild bo 
aent not later than 30ih April, 
1984, HI 

The University 
the of South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY (TWO . 
POSTS) 8*1/43 

Appllrutlunn are liivlicil 
for two IlnHlH til Scifui- 
Lncttirnr or l.l,rtiirnr lnvi-1 
In Dluloav In the Srhnul ui 
Natural Ilnumiri-us. Aimli- 
runts h la kiii I d unnnnlly imvn 
a PhU duiirmi. and, lur 
apnolntninni ai Smilin' l.ei - 
luror luvul, lit li-nni tlvn 
years tuuL-hing hkpitIkiii'I' 
nt University driim< levnl, 
Fur one pour. cunUlrintra 
will bn runxidiired hum 
any arou or Plant ntulaiiy, 
but teaclilua duHen will In- 
clude courses In iicnerol 
plunt bloluiiy. and In plant 
and mti-rohlal phynlolouv. 
For tha aecond post, landl- 
datea will be considered 
from any area of Zucilony, 
but laacnlng dutlna will In- 
clude a course In i-umpura- 
live animal phyniolnay- 
Tlio BurcoBBrul caiididaieB 
will be exported to take up 
their posts as soon an 
passIblR alter Junuary I. 
1983. Salary will be In 
accordance with cinall rii-H- 
tions and axpurlenLe in the 
Lecturer scale: FS1 0,830— 
IS. 245 or Senior Lnrturrr 
Scale: FS1S. 479-18,487 

(Cl = FSi.4767 on 

19.3-841. 

Duration of appoint- 
ment: Appointment in the 
area of Plant Biology is for 
irlod of 


a contract period 


three 
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-years and may be renew- 
able by mutual agreement. 
Appointment in the area of 
Zoology Ik for a fixed term 
af Iw.i (mil a half yuan* 
frqjli January 1985 to mid 
1987. The University pro- 
vides gratuity amauntino 
to 13% or baste salary, 
appointment allowance 

and. subject to the Uni- 
versity's current housing 
policy. partly furnished 
accommodation nt □ rental 
or ta<4% or salary. The 
University will nay an allo- 
wance in lieu of super- 

S nnustlon of 10% of stnn- 
ard salary. In some cases 
thin allowance may be paid 
direct to the appointee's 
existing superannuation 
scheme subject to a deci- 
sion dii acceptability or tha 
scheme by the Commis- 
sioner Of Inland Revenue. 
Candidates should send 
throe copies of tlielr curri- 
culum vitae with full per- 
sonal particulars. nHmos 
and addresses of three re- 
ferees and date of availa- 
bility, to the Registrar, 
the university or tho South 
Pacific. P.O. Box 1168, 
Suva. FIJI, to reach him no 
later than I June 19B4. 

'Further particulars are 
nvnllabla on request to the 
Registrar of the Universi- 
ty, or [rom the Secretary 
□aneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties ( Apple), 56 Cordon 
Square, London WCIH 
OPF, ta whom candidates 
In tho UK should sand an 
additional copy of their 
.application. hi 

University of 
London 
JOINT 

>■ LECTURESHIP 
, IN NURSING 
. ' EDUCATION 

• '• Applicntfona are Invited 
for this post, which arises 
out of collaboration ba- 

a een the Department of 
alth and Weirere Educa- 
tion or the University or 

M London Institute of Educa- 
on and the Bchool of 
urslng at St Barth- 
olomew's Hospital (City 
.and Hackney District 
Health Authority), with 
additional support from 
the King's Fund. The Lec- 
turer will ao-ordinate and 
develop the teaching and 
:,aupervlalon of nursing 
education in Diploma and 
. MA courses at the Inati- 
; tute, and carry out re 


search to support and con- 
tribute to a long-term 
programme of curriculum 


chenae within the School 
af. Nursing. 

: Applicants should be 
registered nurse teachers. 
With experience of 
"teaching nurses end nurse 

E educators at advanced 
rele, and wjtH expertise 
educational and/or 
alth services 'research. 

‘ the post Is for 3 years 
In "the tirst ' ’ - 


IJ heist* a (.‘ullfjjt? 
University of London 

PROJECT OFFICER 
(CONFERENCE 
PLANNING! 
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UMIST 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Apullrutiuns urn Invltptl fur 
the obovn jiost in the Depart- 
ment oi Nfathematlcs. Appli- 
cants should liova e rasnarrh 
Interest in algnbra or a misled 
Held. 

Tha appointment will eom- 
msnca on 1 October 1984, or 
as soon os possible thereafter. 
Salary will bo according to 
ago. qualifications unci 
experience on the scele 
£7, 190— £14, 125 pa. 

Requests for application 
forms and Turthor particulars. 

a uotlno reference MAT/44/CJ 
lould be sent tu The Regis- 
trar. Roam BB, UMIST, >0 
Box 88, Manchester M60 IQD 
to whom they should be 
returned as soon hi possible. 

HI 


^University of Leicester 

School of Education 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Appllcatlana are Invited 
from suitably qualified gradu- 
ates with relevant teaching 
experience in aclenca educa- 
tion at tha primary school 
level for B Lectureship In the 
University School or Educa- 
tion under the auspices of the 
University Grants Commit- 
toe's schema Tor 'New Blood' 
appointments. The age or the 
successful candidate should 
not normally exceed 35 st the 
date af appointment. 

The successful candidate 
will Join established staff In 
both Balance Education and 
Primary Education In provld- 
Ina teaching on Initial training 
(POCB1 and post-qualification 
courses within tho School of 
Education. In addition, he or 
she will be expected to Initiate 
rasenrch In primary science 
teaching with in emphasis 
upon the biological sciences. 

The appointment will date 
from 1 st September, 1984 on 
the Lecturer _ salary scale 
£7, 190— El 4.1 B5 (under 

review). 

Application forme and fur- 
ther particulars can be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Leicester, 
University Rand, Leicester. 
LB1 7RH. to Whom complstsd 
forms should be returned by 
Friday, 27th April, 1984. HI 


The Queen’B 
University 
Belfast 

Applications are Invited 
ror the following lec- 
tureships i 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

This loctureahtp may In- 
clude teaching at any lnvei 
or the undergraduate .and 
postgraduate programme of 
the department. the 
leeching of business econo- 
mlcs forming a substantial 
proportion of the duties 
involved, , Candidates 
should therefore prefer- 
ably hive qualification!* 
ana research Interests In 
business economics and/or 
business administration. 

POLITICAL . . 

SCIENCE 

This lectureship in tha 
Department of. Political 
Science la tenabia from 1st 
October. 1984. or such 
other dote as- may bo 
arranged* The lecturer will 
be ret^Hred^to special Is o In 


UiiivcrNity ii T 
Keek* 

temporary 

LECTURESHIP 

HISTORY 
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University of Oxford 

READERSHIP IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Thu elr-iiori Inlniui iu pm- 
Lend lo an election lo tliir 
Reuderslilp In Econunilc His- 
tory width Is lurrrnllv varan! . 
Thn stipend uf the rr-adnr will 
bn un the scale which Is at 

pm £13.513 ta £16.923 

pur aniliinl. It I* intended lliut 
tlic appointment should |„i 

held In Inn, tlun with d (ul- 

100,1 (nlltiwHhlii. 

Apiilb uiliin* Mwiilvr ,-up- 
it-n. ur unt* I rum uvnrviaKt, 
iiiimlnn ihrrn rnfnmnn but 
wiiliunl msllmunliils. sliunlfl 
bn i-nrnlv,-d nut Inter tliun 4 
Jnii>* 1 UB4 liy tin * ItdiilMrur. 
Lnilvurslly (Win's. Wrll- 
I nylon Hqiiurn. Uxlunl OX1 
2Ji), frnrn wliiini furilmr par- 
llrular* muy |,h iibtalnnil. Ill 


University of Oxford 

CURATORSHIP OF 
THE PITT RIVERS 
MUSEUM 

The elcLtors Intend to pro- 
ceed to an eloctlon ta the 
Curatorihlp af the PHI Rivers 
Museum wnlcli fells vacant on 
30tli September 1983 on the 
retirement uf Mr B, A. L. 
Cranstone. The stipend of tlic 
curator Is st present £19.880 

C tr annum. A fellowship at 
Inacro Cullego may bu avail- 
able to the person elected. 

Applications itan conies, or 
on* from uvnrasas). naming 
three referees but without 
testimonials, should be 
received not later than 4 June 
1984 by tho Registrar, 
University Offices, Well- 
ington Square, Oxford OX1 
2JD. Irom whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. HI 


University of Oxford 

WILDE READERSHIP 
IN MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

The electors Intend to pro- 
ceed to an election to the 
Wilde Readership In Mental 
Philosophy which is currently 
vacant. The Btlpond of the 
reader will be on the acale 
which la at present £13.315 ta 
£16.925 per annum. A fellow- 
ship St Corpus Chrlail College 
may be available to the person 
eleated. 

Applications (ten copies, or 
one from overseas), naming 
three referees but without 
teatlmoninls, should be 
received not later than 4 June 
1984 by the Registrar. 
University Offices. Well- 
ington Square, Oxford 0X1 
2JD. from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. HI 


University of Bath 

School of Mathematics 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

Applications are invited for 
a lectureship In the Computing 
Oroup of the School of Mathe- 
matics to commence 1 Baptem- 

6 er 1984. Applicants should 
eve a demonstrated record In 
research In some aspect or 
computing. Current interests 
Include software engineering, 
functions! programming, 
graphics, architectures and 
symbolic mathematics. 


range 
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L.?H r,h ?r particulars - and ' menti Will ha s ub J eof tps 


l!Sf£ Allowance. ..Initial salary 


particulars • and 
spHlIqatlon -forms ■ from 
Mary O riff In. Secrstsriat 


wl . . 
made 

TaVoBa. 

contrl' 

under 

manta 


pccortHng to ago , qua 1 1 f lea - 
tlona and experience. 

Applications with particu- 
lars of education,' 'experience, 
Appointments held, publlcs- 

ta Departments! secretary. 


University nf 
Edinburgh 

ll' l'-u •ni.-iil ul I'l.ii Ii-.I'11| . 

UNIVERSITY 
DEMONSTRATOR IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

.\|i|lll' |,|'1||-. nf* Imll.il lur 
j tin «••• i p ur ■» is, , ui, Hi i ,-ik Uni 
,»■ I-.I tu tul.i.r l*>B4 iii 
I ''iil'i-rsll v I t.-niunsl rui ur In 
■n|, I, -, iii mlii.it i- i inn Drill 

• lusii-*. Ml- iirliu i imi rfuii^v 
iilll in- l>, ^linre in iha- 
iim. in) '.uiiiui ,,|. un>l di.nl 
V* Mil. tin- llJV CO ,I,LV r u il nl II li Ol 
Sr, (iii'i tmr l.il,ur.iir,ry i luin-i 

III I mill .in rtpi-rliiiiriiml . uhys- 

li-ilmil, ill, mill illllr-r r-lilui |i-.y- 

■ hull niv The iii,i»ilii>»u- mil in; 


Snlnry 

LH.53Q 


£6.3 I U- 


A|>pll, uiluns by It-tU-r ■ Civil 
IllLludlnu a yl iiC-iiii-iiI 
nf ihu i‘ aniMilmii's liilf-rmls, n 

■ urrlr ulnni vlinu ,m>l iho 

■ luiiitrs nf CWO ■*■-(*■■ iii-i, ihciiilil 

bu st-iii lu llii: Snrclurv 

K, I hr- llnlvnrilty . 111,1 0,|. 
I'-ii'!. *u mill HMil'ic . Eilinbiiruli 
I.HH HVL. Ii inn n-lium fiirllu-r 
■lurth iilur* mny bu uhlsilic,! . 
Tim rinsing date for aui'lirn- 
t Ions Is 4th Muy 1984, Please 
quote Referent n 1117. HI 


University of Kent 
Canterbury 

rixnmlia] Luhiirntury 

LECTURER IN 
SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

AnplIrsiKiiin nrn liivlinl fur 
tills New Ilium] apiiucruniniit 
Iroln CBiulidnlrH wlione Intnr- 
nsts are In Clio an- a nf Oriiunli- 
Chrmhlrr with rnmnli 
IninreMs par Ilcuturly In um 

Held of synthesis. 

Salury will he on the Lnc- 
turers Scale- £7. 1 90-£14. 125 
per annum. 

Appllc-ailon forms and fur- 
ther parilculHrs may ba 
obtained from Mr J. S, Cowlu. 
Senior Assist nut Registrar. 
Faculty af Natural Sciences, 
Chemical Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Kent at Canterbury, 
Canterbury, Kent CT3 7NH . 
to whom complotod applies- 
tlonx should be submitted by 
Monday. 21 May 1 984. Please 
quote raf: A17/B4/THES 111 


University of London 
Institute of Education 

Department af Economic, 

Administrative and Policy 
Studies In Education 
(Despslel 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

tenable for 3 years In the 
nrst instance From 1 Septem- 
ber 1984. 

Applications will bs par- 
ticularly welcome from thosa 
able to offer staff management 
and davalopment within 
schools and colisaes Or policy 
analysis wltlitn higher educa- 
tion. However, other suitably 
qualified applicants will also 
be considered . 

Salary on Lecturer scalo 
E7.190-EI4.ia5 plus £1.186 
London Weighting. 

Further particulars and 
application rorma from Mary 
□rlffln. Univarsity of London, 
Institute of Education. 20 
Bedford Way. London WCIH 
QAL quoting ref: TL/DEAP- 
HIE. Completed applications 
required by 20 April 1984. HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Registrar's Office 

ADMISSIONS 

OFFICER 

Applications era Invited for 
nppalntmant as University 
Atlmtsslpna Offlcor. Candl- 
dnlos slioutd bo graduates nnd 
should have hod previous 
administrative experlencn of 
admissions work in a 
University. 

Salary will be at nn snnro- 
prlate poini an the Admin- 
istrative Qrade II ocaloi 
£1 1 ,1 60— £14, 125 per annum, 
to ago. qusilnm- 


BQcorrHrn to age. 
lions ana experience 


articular! may ba 
Senior 
(Estsb-. 


SlstT! 


Starting salary will ba sat In 
the lower part or ins 
£7.190— £14.125, 

Application forms and fur- 
ther psrtlaulsra are obtainable 
from tha Personnel Offlcor, 
University or Bath, Bath BA2 
|AV^ quoting rafsrsncB 

^^^oslno date: 30th AprM 


University College 
London ■ 

Faculty or Lews 
Appllost ions are Invited Tor 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

in die Faculty of Lews from 
1 October 1984. 


Further 

.obtained 

hshmejits) (^7P‘. ) 7 The Univer- 
sity, 6 Kensington Terraco, 
Newcastle upon Tyna NE1 
7RU with wham applications 

r with the 

liroa 


<3 copies!, together with 
names and ndarossen of tl' 
he lodged 
Apr.., ^84. 


referees, should be lodged not 
Inter than 23th April, 1984. 
Ploaae quote rBforsncs TH^B. 


This Univi-rsily of 
M Hitch i'h ter 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

\i.iiiii.i,i«,n« >p, I,,-. ii.-'i i,.t 
III, ,ll,l|11< |„,SI I «- 1| ,l|, | •- |l„ |,|,1. 

i* >ir tr'iui Si'|i,i-int,i-r lit 
l‘,M4 fll«- >1 1 J|i ■ ii ,i l . ,- mil l,i; 
••Xltl C t»il >'■ . ,,|||J|1, | tn, >. | I. ill, 
•Itliu lllll' III . I.i-,-.. 1, (.1 111 1 11 .ll 

■ li«w s nil, I lo I- ■ Mi, , III Ii, , nr 
I* Is s|»,-i IhIImii. 

Ani'll, il 1 1 , jiii 1 1 lira! ■ -iii.il- 

■ iilll, j s|»-i Ini Inl-c st 
In. .mi! l- i|i,-r l<-i>i •- of Dm uv: 

■ 4 nil- un uiniiuo , s .uni ruin- 
luiti-r -|i U'IiIl-. In •|.;u.|, j[.hi' ul 

1 1-41 1 111 I >•* .Mill IfiMJCdl Will Ii.- 
(•■II (ll IlliirlV i‘, , |i ai|,|i- . 

Wllllni, n,-M ii, |,1 uv jii* .iiIIil- 
r„l„ i,i ijiti-v-ii' ti,-ld t< t, ii i vi 

■Mill 111 lil IIIII tun lit >1 1 r i r i. ll 
,-SV-llllill. 

Siilnrv E 7 . 1 ■ ■ i J |,n. 

Sii|„-i uni mul lun . 

A|i|j|li..,lloi, luiiiii. fri-luni- 
■ibtn lav April 1ST 111' (Mill I ur ■ 

■ ii'-i i in 1 1 1, iil-ir-. li'iiu i lie 
HriiKir.ir. rile l.'nii xr-iltv . 

M 13 'tl*l Ouuli- 

rul . 6H.-K4/THI.S HI 


Tho University of 
Zambia 

Aiiiillmi Inns nri: Ini lint |,n- 
♦ Ii ii (nlluwlliii itiiali 

1. SYSTEMS 
MANAGER 

C( ami liner Centre U2<R* 

2. PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

In tlio Df-purinirni uf Hi Li- 
me rural sclmiies. School nf 
Vetei-lnarv Medicine 1*3/84 

3. SENIOR 
TECHNICIAN 

ill tlis Dp pari mu nt of BLu- 
mrdlral sciences. Bclicual of 
Veterinary Mndlttne U4/B4 

4. PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

in the Departmeiit or 
Medicine U5/H4 

B. PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ANAESTHETICS 


8. SENIOR 
. LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

U7/B4 

7. PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

In StntisUca US/84 

.. Salary scales: Professor: 

K 13. BOO— 15.600 pa. Associ- 
ate Professor: K 1 2 . 060— 

13.300 p*. Senior Lecturer: 
KlO.OSrf- 12,000 pa. Lec- 
turer: K9.600—1 1,040 pa. 

Senior Technician: K5.568— 
6.660 pa. 

(fi^Ka.isi 

Clinical stafr iiava an 
allowance af KI.20O pa 

The British Government 
may provide salary supple- 
mentation in tha range of: 

Professor: £15,962 pa for 
married nppoLntees or £9.684 
ror single appointees. A as Oil - 
Ola Professart £15,380 for 
married nppnlnteea or £9,102 
for single uppoln toes. Senior 


Lactijrnr: £12. Bje^foj married 


University of Leicester 

Department of Chemistry 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited for 
« New Blood Loctureshlp Ip 
Chemistry from candidates 
with Interests and achieve- 
ments in the application of 
Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
Spectroscopy to chemical uml 
taloloolcQl probloniB, The nae 
or the success Till candidate 
should not normally exceed S3 
at the date of appointment. 
Octo Bar* Is^onubla from let 

Initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience 
on the LacturDrs' Scole 
£7,190— El 4, 123 (und Or 

rSvlew). - 



to ....... 

l&V'KffR 



appoints bb or £7.798 ror nln- 

* la nppoliiteaa. Lecturer: 
10,632 for married appoln- 
teon or £6.640 for single 
appointees. Senior technician) 
£9,912 for married apualn* 
tees or £6;210 far single 
appointees. Systems Man- 
ager: £12.948 far married 

.appointees. Clinical etarr sup- 
hldments range from £9.426 
rat* a. ample appointoo at Lec- 
turor levol to £16,332 for a 
me cried appointee at pro- 
fsssoj' level. 

All theao auppInmeniH ere 
reviewed annually. 

. Applicants for post should 
hnvo the following 
qualifications: 

Past.lt a degree In Compu- 
ter Science with 5 years' 
experience Jn systems analy- 
s I B/prun r a m m i n a . 

Post 2 : a research degree In 
veterinary anatomy, physi- 
ology nr biochemistry, 
exited enca In clinical practice 
and academic teaching 
experience. 

Post 3: HND/HNC or 

oquivalei|i. 

Posts 4 imd 5t n post- 

SfriCPL F P » A ca-i 1 r r ".'aS;: 

Blent and 3 y oars' teaching 
experience. 

Posts 6 and 7: a PhD or 
eqtllvalent 

. ' All posts have two year con- 
tracts. family passages . 
annual leave and various 
Rllowancoa. ' 

' Detailed applications, nam- 
ing 3- referees should be sun- 

S ftted -to . the • University 
>C rotary, Unlysrslty or z«m- 
bia, PO Box 513387 Lusaka. 
ZiimblB - to reach there not 

B ter, then 30th .April '1984. ' 
K residents Should copy 
their applications to the Over- . 
seas: Educational , 'Appoint'. - 
.manta ,• Department/ The 
British Council.. 9p-ql *Tot» 
lOhani Court Ho 


,i.i 


Univeruity of Lnicpsier 

v. C.l l.flui ,l»l'i|. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION 
i U n ivorsi ty Ctn t re. 
Northampton i 

Ai’i.ll. Jii'.m ir* inuc-d 
If WllI4t.lv •lUdlm, •! ■II.II lu- 

ll*' ".with III'IIIOUI 111* >• ■•-.tl I|)II'( 
.-iii».ri* m»- ■» tin: tu in >,t j.rj- 
uiart ■ In- . ,ll',ii Mir 1 * * lur,-- 

vllip t.iwil I|» tlir L'UIIUI S|,v 
(.(■II* ri- in iNuritinnir>|i'.n. 

TIM- punun upp.ilul-,1 will 
Uni, *>*.„tiin'j '(iininlinniiH 
•mill In Lui, ftsl.-r iiiiU Nuril'- 
.■ rui <ti -i< April i> j'li.n-s ir>- wt-l- 
Li*rn>- irr.in ,.millil,iii s with 

rurlluiUr Inl^rr'iiS In • dm u- 

» It 'il-il in4iu,i,L'iiii-ni nil>] 
iii]iiiliil*>iralii,i>, Ihu irealn 
>-i ill'ili u%l« i»t 1 lie- imii will tw- 

llli '!►% i lupinnm ,,| dii ,-«lt*ii- 

"»l "t: ur. jvrnmni" oi Ui-vi-ivIlc 
L- xirsns | r,i Ni ■rllium|a(.,Ji%ii(rr 
uml iliu vui ruumllmi ureuv nnd 
ill" Hi Hit- niliiiliilMrnlluii ul rti<- 
Si huol uf fid ■■> ,lt Iilll 'i 

in llvlllus busr-,1 ,|i. Mu Unlvur- 
illv (.»-iUr«- In Nor llmiiipi,,u 

Ihu .ii.uuMititiniil will Jjli- 
I ■*<•(■■ ]<■( SCri'irinlinr, 101*4 on 
Hi" Lee Hirer feularv vislr 
L 7. 190—11 4.125 , niiJur 

nn-li'wi. 

Api'ilii « i li»n farnib uml fur- 
ther parti i ulars , an ht 
ubtainnl Irrnn ihu Hc<|lstrer, 
Uiilir-niiy id Li-lKSlm-, 
I.Milviirvhy Hi mil, I.iiIci-Mdi- 
I.I-.l 7 it II mi wliiun 'niiuilKM'ii 
furnii niirmlil hu r,-t«irn«-il bv 
fir lilav, 27tll April. )<IH4. ill 


University of London 
Goldsmitha’ College 

nioluahnl bi:li*niiw 

Itcinirtnirul 

LECTURER IN 
ZOOLOGY 

Aiipll'atluiiv uri< invited for 
the post r,t Lecturer in 
Zooluny to coinmea'.i- on 1 
September 1 984. or as soon ss 
pnSHliile therriiftcr I’rofer- 
■>nce will bn alien tn expurl. 
mentallets with teachlnn and 
resuarth Imerasta in one nf 
tlm following fields: Vnrtcbr- 
«tu and/or Comparative Phys- 
iology: Ecology: Animal 

Behaviour. A higher degree 
anti qond research record are 
das I r able. 

Salary r»n the scale £H ,202 x 
12 iniromrnts to £13.539 

Inihialvc. 

Wrllu for further pnrltcu- 
I nrs to the Senior iVoililiinl 
Rnul-nrar t Personnel! . 

Univervity ul London Gold- 
smiths' Collcae. New Cross. 
London SE14 6NW. 

Please note that na corrc- 
snonilniice will ba sent out 
during week 16 April. Closing 
date for receipt of applica- 
tions 4th May 1984. HI 


University College 
Dublin 

Department or Mathcmalfcs 
(2 posts! 

Applications arn invited for 

TWO ACADEMIC 
APPOINTMENTS IN 
MATHEMATICS/ 
STATISTICS 

one of these appointments 
will be a temporary one ysar, 
1984—85, appointment at the 
level Of AsaJstent Lecturer. 
The other appointment will be 
made at Uia level of either 
Assistant Lecturer or Colleae 
Lacturoi*. For both appoint- 
merits candidates must nave a 
PhD. 

The current salary scale 
are: _ Assistant __ Lecturer: 

lrCa.483— Ir£l3,425. Colleae 
Lecturer: lr£12.S8T— 

Irfl 7,873. 

Entry point on the relevant 
scale will ba in accordance 
with qualifications and 
experience. Thera is n non- 
contributory pension scheme. 

Prior to application, fur- 
ther Information (Including 
application procedural should 
be obtained from the Secre- 
tary and Bursar, University 
College. BBirield. Dublin 4. 
Tjl. enquiries: 663244. Ext. 

Tho closing date for receipt 
af completed duplications Is 
Thursday. 26th April 1984. 

Please note that the College 
Offices will be closed far 


Easter Holidays front thn eve- 
ning 'of Thursday l am April, 

S3!i!&WJr f Tmmi WL 


Tlie University of New 
South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School of history 

LECTURER 

Applicants should be spe- 
cialists In olthnr _ modern 
Brltieb or modem European 
history and ba cunable or 
teaching In both fields. 

I 'he appointment will ba for 
xed term of three yepr*. 

Further information from 
Associate Professor _ John 
Inglason. Head of Scnool. 
c/l»o Box l. Kensington. 
NSW. Auslrallrt 2033. 

1 ^A|n>l lent Ions close 4 May 

Salary) A *2 a, 394 ranoe 
AS50.734. Com men ring 

salary according to quolJflca- 
' npsiic 


Mans nnd exparfenca. 


Information 


For. furthar 
_ jo ut condition- 

S ent' nnd method of.epp, 
on wj'IM to 


about conditions of appoint* 
;hod ofeppilca- 
» tha. Secretary 











, I ■ 
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Universities 

continued 

University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

lecturer/senior 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications orn Invited 

rJXM/J£ ,s L qual,rt °d par- 
**)« above position In 
y 1 ® Oeporltrent of Education. 

ttf&HmV*" w '“ i h ®. °*i»»cled to 
tBuch end carry out research in 
mor* or the following 
corn outer usage in 
context*. edtica- 
{ J™ ™iu«niant and avalua- 
•SlliSf* 1 "*’ tfaslon and data 
analysis, special education, 
disabled par- 

•pni And society, r»r Bn , 

tlanelly well qualified app/i. 
»S™riH ould h “ considered for 

ffrWeTel! 1 ' “ So,,,or Loc ' 

Nz S $a“^60-sa3,fi84 r '““ lI £2F 
oaa-ssT.sB 7 Lectu ^ r r 
^^■..aWron-nnn?-*- « 

appointment. “ lonurabl ° 


Fellowships 



particulars are 
available from the Secretary 

General, Association of Cam- 

(Trni.i a % „ Universities 
ttSSSJ’vfllS^ o S r qu rK°„l 
mtv R p¥i Bt n“ r “I- 01 * Unlver. 
Now Zeeland* ° unedln - 

M-WB“. ,lDn - C|M * an « 

Heriot-Watt University 
D “%^7.^ , ..?y 5 ‘ , 3 c,r,ca, Bnd 

Electronic Engineering- . 

lecturer 

nsI h 2„.F"FJ£ t,n *!?.* provides 
r[rBt degree 
courses and pofitonidiiitB 
for engineers frorn 

wSlS'-r* 


. Applications are invited 
fE 0 ™ ooop honours graduate* 
J,"„«Jectrlcal end electronic 
wlff n h» P JP™ Bnd Preference 
”!!L oe , given to applicants 
IwtMJi!'™* Industrial or 
Breni.r P*P* rt ®nca In iha 
JSS52.°I/ ,,l f. rows v«a, satellite 
a'l o 11 systems, or 

digital communications' r 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
AND ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 

PLESSEY 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

“* inv "“ l for “* PUssey *■»* Mowship In Physical Hcamni™ 

mw^mm 

8 ^ ^ P<“ M lunching and dining rigl its, without 

^S'hSszs sfirtar* “ n — *• - P 


WIUI us uwn practise. 

'^ sss ssissrasftsKSast35sfe- ■ 


^-"WBawa thi 

■ Bla £V *«*'■. Cl. 1 Bfr-£ 1 °, fgf 
Fftr ABp 4^ lo ? and fur- 

ohS*«JB Br, iS ul,lr « ran t>* 

nm£5? 4 u **>■ StalT 

*l v A«m“h r J - Wn 1 1 Unlver- 
burah FM? b i «St- 5 ' reo 1 ■ Udln- 

s8/«. Hl Hx - ‘ ,uotln » R «f 

if 1 


Polytechnics 


University of 
Cambridge 
King's College 


DOMUS BURSAR 




RGIT 


\ i ’ t 

■ u 


Colleges of Art 


Norfolk County Council ■ 


GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

SECRETARY TO 
THE INSTITUTE 

S rti h ^ rflaBl Co " ,ral fnetliullon In Scotland and 

Th. vZpxz semi £:r v u M 

Uj..nnu. 1 recurrent «pc„dl,ur. "g- 

®ssi-iftaaa 

prlate i level fpra post of this standing In public service 

SSsSrs-stss 

■ppHeatlons.houldb,|a^bY«hM^i^ h Wh ° m 
mmam^^ * ,j — * 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER: 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

jCSSEl. bio invited from 
[*rattotaQtos wiih exportiio in 
■■mamsUan tochniques and'ar other 

5»« ^I^notoov. cSksSS 

■JbHiW poiseta an Initial denioa in a 
WatofltoU subiNi, p.ofa.sttT&rtBnir « 


uagree amf Higho* Diploma counos The 

E3g£SB*aa 

ctttt: “ n<1 appU ° flno ° ,orma " a 

Jhe Personnel Office 

SMC- 

<■*> w,, » 

Og^d«»;Mo«tey > 3ah April, 188d.Ref: 


ch 


.r. # “ 



i 

■ x *■;•! Kl \ •» ■ •» 
v; : •; ■is.ii 

F KM* 

- - .1- • '•• 

1 - 


I Si George Street “ r 
Nprwiph 

; HEAD 

OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DESIGN ■ - 

::'.vv atftda tvr ’ .-v. 

cttj 


| S^SSS&i Sf iSSSS "is 

professbnalandccmtjnuing educaifonflni« ac ®J 0 rnlc, 

iSSKsssjii^ 

ImapinaHv^ lea^rohfp. pe ? n ? and a opacity for 
AHdw^c?(un^ r^vv wltheffo^ '^usive of London 

1 PI® 


Polytechnic 
of Wales 

"b®" 

P*p*rtm«nt ol Qediogy 

Lecturer 11 / 
Senior (Lecturer 
in deology 

(Structural Geology/ 
Mineral deposits Gwlogy) 

AwHmiiNu ... i-., . . 


»i»s: 

‘"■■FihnSIS 

■SBtjnr.fr-a-i 

SS!j2Sf?J52^ < P* f,0rt r5ln^hhw 

Bsa iapg 

a 

7^5^^ P 1 Bts Depaitmem and 
gjflgVOw* *o ,rtnM, tedusual 

stsSSstaatJEiSsSf-s. 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONS,^ 

EDUCATION^ 

DEPARTMENT 

HEAD °sssssr^ 

GRADE VI- R., 


SALARY SCALE: £16,632 - £10 397 n-, 

S&IISSSSS 

Please quote Reference Number Ut In all communing 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


oTO 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

GRADE VI HEAD 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications nro Invited from highly qunlined candkfalesfa 
post which odors n prime opportunity to a profess 
inGcnoncal engineer. Tho Head appointed vifl 
responsiblily under the Doan of Engineering forlhefiaS 
SKHi 0, _ ,hB School ol Mechanical, Aeronautical 
Product on Engineering and should tharelore have wpw 
approprlalo to the running ol modem degree courses gs 
towards design and mnnufociure. 

Candidates should hnvo direct knowledge and experfm 
industry and will be nblo to lake an active lead In purcrina 
promoting rasoarch. Tho title of Professor coukJ be aiw® 
a candidate of appropriate standing. The post Is lobe ft 
soon as possible. Tho salary range Is £17,277 -M. 
Inclusive of London allowance. 

Detalla and application forma (to be returned by®i 
from Academic Registry, Dept AO, Kingston PoJytseh 
Penrhyn RoBd, Klngaton upon Thames KT1 2EE. 
Tel: 01-649 1366 axt 818. « 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MOLECULAR & LIFE SCIEKfl 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR 
LECTURESHIP IN NURSING 

l F uH f «9*sla»ed nurso reache/B with raw* \ 
Hn Jf ma J or ,laW 01 nurarng and should tat** 
ffKS®) 18 * senior Lectureship should have recent «fW? 
wawifng at dog roe level and of directing and supervising «* 
experience ol course administration would bo an advanlsga. 

fflv ® 1 o* appolnimonl, the successful candidate 
otiHm on ln, ®9 rB ** d nursing degree and honours degrBeP^ 
® r ® n 9 fl Of posl-baslc nursing courses, lo UMgg»S 
resMrcn and to contribute 10 course devetopmenl and admtnw*j- 
appointed at Senior Lectumship level would be' 

BOOlUOn, to Dlau n Inuinnhln ^,„W ha raUKHV 


« Mmor lectureship wol wouio w « 
SESSi* ? leadership role and would be rwpo*^ 
s^MtSn° n B ™ hlrt,,Br devetopmenl of courses In posH»i 


^^pWng^Ofi the scales will be dependent upo 
™yb«^yabIe nC,a aaats!ance ,0Wflfd3 6051 

pwlicuhsra and application forms ot 
SXffi’nnPfer* DundeeCoilege of Teohiv 
ApriM&^i 01 1H ”' wWl ** 10m •PPlieallons shoul 


lecturer ii m 
MANPOWER 
STUDIES 

Normally whh further 
advancement to £13,443 (BU 
Applicants should have 
®Pl?,rpprlale academic 
qualifications and Industrial 
experience, be able 10 
contribute at both under- 
graduate and postgraduate/ 
post experience level and 
he able to offer one or more 
of the following speclai- 
is ms; - Personnel 
Monagsment, fnduatrief 
Hetottona, Organisation and 
Mwagwhant Wvalppmeni. 

-^n heT , d * UU * * nd 

epplloatfon fa 
; Mtumabte by Frfday 

April 1884, 


No t^r 

Facility of 1 

f lumonli las ^tcoOP** 
Orparunem 01 ■■ 

.■sSI' 
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Polytechnics continued 



SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are invited for the following posts: 
Salary ranges: Lit £7.225-£ 10,683 BAR £11.566 


SL £10 1 683-£12,552 BAR £13,443 
PL E12.619-E13.939 BAR E15.744 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED STUDIES IN ART AND DESIGN 

Senior Lecturer in Design History 

The Department seeks to appoint an experienced and well qualified 
hlstonan with a strong interest in contemporary crafts. Ref. Ai 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in Ceramics 


The Department seekB to appoint a well qualified and active designer/ 
craftsman. Experience of or an Interest In glass would be an advantage. 
Ref. A2 


Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in Glass 

The Department seeks to appoint a well qualified and active designor/ 
craftsman with an interest in cold working and/or kiln forming. Ref. A3 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND CREATIVE 


Senior Lecturer In Drama In Education 


wppiicanis snouia nave recent experience of teaching Drama, and should 
hold a relevant degree. Experience In research will be an advantage. Ref. 


Senior Lecturer Sport Studies/Physical 
Education 


The successful candidate will be expected to contribute to the teaching of 
research methods. Applicants should Identify a further area in sport, 
recreation or physical education which they can (each to degree level. Ref. 

M3 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHING STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer in Business Education 

Applicants should have had recent experience as a Secondary School 
teacher of Business Studies. The post will Involve lialBon with industry anc 
commerce and with the supervision of students engaged in Industrial 
Investigation. Ref. A6 

Senior Lecturer In Craft, Design and 
Technology Education 

The post will Involve liaison with Colleges of Further Education and local 
schools and with the supervision of students prolBd work and school 
experience. Experience of the modular approach to Technology courses 
and other current curriculum developments In this field is essential. Ref. A7 


Lecturer II In Business Studies 

Candidates should be qualified teachers with recent releva 


sohoolB, to (pin asmall team engaged in Business Studies teacher 
education. RbLAB 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

LII/SL In Fluid Mechanics and 
Thermodynamics Ref. A9 and LII/SL In 
Strength and Elasticity of Materials. 
Ref.AIO 


Experience In one or more of (he following areas; research, Industry, 
computer-aided engineering, will be an advantage. 


DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


Lecturer II In Film and Television (Fixed 
term) 

The Department seeks to appoints person with special Interests In the 
British Film Industry to teaoh on undergraduate and postgraduate courses 
In Communication Studies. Interests in praettoal video work would bean 


British Film Industry I 
In Communication Si 
advantage. Ref. All 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Principal Lecturer In Economics 

Tho successful candidal© will be expected to assume responsibility for 
academic leadership ol the Economics Division and 10 assume course 
leadership responsibilities for the BA'BA (Hons) Economics degree. A 
proven record of research and'or consultancy and substantial experience of 
course development is essential. Ref. AI 2 

LII/SL in Economics 


Candidates should have postgraduate qualificailo ns in Economics and a 
special interest in Urban and Regional Economics. Rel. A13 


LII/SL in Sociology (Two Posts) 

Candidates for bolh posts should be graduates in Sociology with a 
significant record ol research and/or consultancy in 

(a) Social Policy. Ral. A14 

(b) Industrial and Organizallonal Sociology. Ref. Ai 5 


DEPARTMENTOF PHARMACOLOGY 

LII/SL In Pharmacology 

Responsible lor tho teaching of physiology, pharmacology, biochemistry 
and toxicology to students reading for degrees In Pharmacology, Pharmacy 
and Combined Studies In Science. Candidate e should bo actively engaged 
In research and capable of pulling Into effect new Initial! vos. Ref.AlB 

Lll in Pharmacology (Two posts) 

(Fixed farm 1 September 19B4to31 August1985) 

The appointees will be required lo teach Physiology, Pharmacology and/or 
Biochemistry to undergraduate B.Sc. degree students. Persons vrilh active 
research interests are encouraged to apply. Ref. Ai 7/Al 8 


DEPARTMENTOF BIOLOGY 


LII/SL In Recombinant DNA Technology 


Applicants should have research experience in genaUc manipulation 
techniques and an Interest in their application lo industrial processes would 
be an advantage. The parson appointed will be expected to establish an 


active research programmed Inis area. Ref. AI 9 


DEPARTMENTOF MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER STUDIES 

LII/SL in Statistics 


Applicants should be graduates with research, and academic and/or 
Industrial backgrounds. Experience wl!h Mathematical Modelling in an 
Industrial environment. StochastleTechniquBsor Engineering applications 
would be an advantage. Ref. A20 


Lecturers in Computing 

Candidates should be graduates with Industrl 


academic experience In any of the following areas: Data Analysts, 
Structured Design Methodologies, Prototyping, Appflcatlon Gsnei 
Fourth Generation Languages, Knowledge- based Systems. Nate 
. Real-time Systems, Ref. A21 


il, research or 


las, Prototyping, Application Generators, 
Knowledge-based systems. Networking, 


DEPARTMENTOF PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

LII/SL In Metallurgy 

Candidates should have degree and/or professional qualifications In 
Metallurgy. Preference will be given to applicants with recent Industrial 
metallurgical experience. Ref, A22 

LII/SL In Materials Science 


Candidates should have a degree and/or professional qualifications In 
Materials Splenca. Preference will be given lo applicants with experience to 
Composites. Ref. A23 


Lit In Physical Sciences (Two Posts) 

(Fixed term 1 September 1 984 lo 31 August 1965) 

Candidates should be graduates holding a degree In the areas of Physics, 
Materials Sclenceand/or Chemistry. Ref. A24/25 


DgfflSSDW ELECTRICAL, electronic AND control 

ENGINEERING 


LII/SL in Software Engineering 

Candidates are sought with exp ertlse/researoh Interests In Software 

rnn nMrlnn anH Iha IraHs rvff hflhuann Unwlmn amoI — ^u.. i_ ai 


■ » ■ ■- SL™ vi> vwiuuvi I ntiiunc 

of syalemB. Experience In the useof PASCAL 
an advantage. Ref, A26 


ADA, C.LI8P, etc would be 


For ell appointments, application forms and further details are available from Personnel Department, Sunderland Polytechnla, Langham Tower. Ryhope 
Road, Sunderland SR2 7EE or telephone (0783) 76233 Ext 1 1 . Closing date: 20 April 1 984. Please quote the appropriate reference number. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Arts & Languages 


35 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER in FRENCH 

School of Arts and Languages 

Applications are invited for a post In the French Department 
from linguists with a special Interest Iri developing language 


DEPARTMENT OF LEGAL STUDIES 


Oxford Polytechnic 

lit 1 1 . 1 1 1 ri 1 < nt <)| Liinim-'-rlntj 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 


fcNli/5 S>aUrv 
L [ J.5 10 — CIS. 744 ain't f-r 
I i-vil-w 1 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II IN 
DYNAMICS OF 
ENGINEERING 
SYSTEMS 


H«l ENG AT I Salary: 
£?.2I»-£I I.SA8 luuaar 
review) 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING (ONE 
YEAR) 


lt«l- ENtj'AQ bnlury: 
XT.ain-CIO.AHS Unifier 


A|i|>)U-ani!i lur tlie nimvo 

F inals ihntllil Iiulfl ul leml a 
Irsl dearr-e in f»nnlnr:*rlnu ur 
rfrlnlpj rliM-ipIliin, 1 r. unlit lt 


wllh r«l**vanl 
lent hint! ar 

OKporlciv e. 


liuliiairial, 
rf search 


Doiiiirlnicnt ol Mathnmatli.N, 
Glatlailrs & Comp ur Inn 


LECTURER 
IE/SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
(2 POSTS) 


Application* are Invited 
from candidates with appro- 
priate axperlanca In aduca- 
tlun. ruse arch or Indusrry to 
Math tin to honours dmirao 
Lave! wltli the possibility at 
rawaicli student supervision. 


Tile Department Is active In 
a number of re anarch and con- 
sultancy orana and la Keen to 
develop In Helds such as man- 
machine communications and 
lntalllueut knowledge baaed 
systems. 


Applications ere welcome, 
in particular, from 
j-eeearchara camplatlRB B 
h tenor deproo or those with 
currant Industrial experience. 


Haf: MSC 9/17 Salary 

scale: C7.ai9-f13.744 (under 
review). 


Department of Geology 
Physical Sciences 


LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(PHYSICS) 


. Applications are Invited for 
Ilia above post from 1st Sep- 
tember, 1984 . Applicants 
should have a high research 
potential and a strong Interest 
In teaching. Prefer once may bo 
given to candidates with 
experience In electronics, 
crocoaioiitora and solid 


microcomputers and solid 
state physics, Physics research 
areas In the Department, 
Include applications of laser 


dopplar velachnatry lo the 
measurement of skin blood 
flow, preparation of optically 
ms, image 
ues in alec 

anti aunntlta 

tlve x-ray ■nfcrannalysls and 
tlte daalan of renewable 


the daslan of renewable 
energy systems. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected 
to contribute to the research 
work of thn Dense intent and a 


willingness to meka Industrial 
contacts with a view to 


developing consultancy w|U be 
encouraged. 


nor: □ PS/1 0 Salary scale: 
£7,819— £13,449 ps (under 
review!. 


Application forma and fur- 
ther details available from 
Mrs C. Williams, Staffing 
Office, Oxford Polytechnic, 


Closing date for all posts 
18th May 1QB4. M3 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN LAW 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School of International Studies 


teaching Qn our two degreesi-Langueges, Economics and 
; Politics and Modem Arts. An awareness of and an Interest In 
contemporary French sbeiety are essential and some 
knowledge of the French economy would be a particular 
advantage. In addition to the two prenoh degrees, the 



(£12,518-21 5,744) 

Applicants should be solioltora, have a good Honours 
degree In Law, have substantial experience of teaching on 
both degree courses and professional courses, and have 
substantial administrative experience, A higher degree 
and a record of successful research and publication would 
be an added advantage. 

Further detail sand form of application from the Staff 
Officer. Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, Nottingham 
NQ14BU. Closing dale ?7th April 1984. , 

£14483 ) . 


SENIOR LECTURER IN GERMAN 


TRENT 


Applications are Invited from wefi-quaHtled Hnguists in the field 
of German Studies with a view to appointment as subject 
leader. Suitable experience in Higher Educational associated 
with academlo strength In German language and a relevant 
specialism la sought. 

Salary Scale: £ 1 0 , 683 -El 2,552 (bar)-£ 1 3,443 

Details from: The Services Officer, Leeds Polytechnic, 

Calverley Street, Leeds LSI SHE. Tel: 0532 462355. • 

Closing date: 20 April 1684. Please enclose s.a.a. 

Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer. ■ ’ - 

' (NO*. 




u. 






Polytechnics continued 


FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

TWO STUDIO 
TEACHERS 
(LECTURER II) IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

(shortterm 
appointment) 
Salaro: £7,215- 
£11 ,568 (pay award 
pending) 

I Applications are Invited for two 
I slucHo teachers fora one year 

temporary appolntmen I. 

Tl»e architecture of the 
landscape, the architecture of 
the Interior end an 
architectural workshop are 

I prlorlirea In the school. 

Applicants are asked to name 
their own teaching 
commitments that they would 
wish to bring to a School of 
Architecture fn the West 

Country. 

Application forms to be 

particulars, can be obtained 
from the Personnel Office, 
oW™ 1 Plymouth PL4 

Im 639 ph0n8:075z 


fO^l Igvmou* 
Iftfttechnfc 


IBM 
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*P work wiili 






Cambrid 





5J£2E? mn,e ** a no 
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'ftjRSSK&lf.* >oint be 
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Colleges of Higher Education 


r THE polytechnic of wales 

POLITECHNIG CYMRU 

Department °f Electrical and 
Electranlc Engineering 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

Applications are Invited for the above 
poste to commence on l September 
I Iff- . Candidates (Honours 
2HSJL sh , ould havfl ffllsvant 
5*SS £tt nc ?' and an 'merest 

In one of the fofiowlng areas: 
Microelectronics 
Communications Enolneer/no 
Power Electronics 
Power Systems 
VLSI Oaslfln 

£££"« wHI ■» particularly 
rom y° un Q- recently 
g BlBed g raduaiei who are Interested 
in undertaking research, fn addition 


Diploma Coureas. ’ " 

fctoy. e7.215-E13.«3p.a. Inclusive 
(Award pending from 1 April 1884) 

iSESj *•» «•( further details 

miM "SSfiT 71,8 Pmonnnl 
.T?° Pofytecfinlc of Wales. 
Pontypridd, Mid Glamorgan CF37 
f DL. Tel: (0443) 408133 Ext 2021 

04478) 

The / ^^ 7 

Polytechnic 
x of Wales 


Cit y T »f Birmingham 




v. Me 


V, Education 


p 




Wrtr e 




■ ■ ■ 

West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 

Athrofa Gorllewin 
Morgannwg 

FACULTY OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Senior Lecturer in Electronic 
Engineering 

SSSSSSS S d 2°rl 9radUfl,OS abIe 10 spectallso In Unlx-Bnsed 

o T pefSOn a PP oln,fltJ «* teach on n variety 

ifflSL/SSS! DI P ,om « “uraes. and will join Ihe course cfevotoo 


anrasaf" indu6 “ ■ — » i-bxzz 

Senior Lecturer In Data Communications 
and Microcomputer Networks 

ffSSS=5SS 

would be anSSage. (RtfKSgSE)." 1 * 8 ' BSearCh backfl,0und 

Senior Lecturer in Microelectronic 
Systems Design 

Oradualos able lo aao- 


Senior Lecturer In Computer Aided Design 

she SiSa tS ? 1 ° ra,iua ' M spea " iisi "? |n 

team responsible lor a variatv ? e, ? on °PPQtetod will join a 

able. (Ref HE7/5^M) ' 0 experience at degree level is destr- 

Saiary Scale: Senior Lecturer: E10.BM-E12.552 (bar) - £13.443. 

JjoJWnjrt by writing to iho 
Road. Swansea. SA2 o[?T fra.o. ptan$e) H flhW EducaUon - rownhiit 

IS# dflto f0f fl PPHcatlona: 27lh April. 1904. 


Colqj IhinJcd, Gnrjjrddin 


i miff C tlhff, Ctirmartltn 


S8S!SEf%7SiSK 

SSWSSISSSS^ 

from , 9B4 . 

nwlHbebonaldored. 



^nUMBERjilOE COLLEGE 

of Hinher FfJucfifion 


School of Mush: 

PRINCIPAL LECTUIIS 
(ACADEMIC) IN «§ 

rnqiilrnil from Suplwnbor 1984 
doviHupiinnit wilfiln [|,| s -JJ*!* P«W«r 

nppnixlmnlnly vm dnamo iiudJE^ **! 

AppHcfiiits .shot iliJ ho highly ounliliaH 
hmchurs. with good ndmhSBwSK. 83 "^i 

Sitlriry (tintfnr rovlnw): C 12,5 19 - £15744 

Further details nnd application forme 


02 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE OF 
higher education 

key challenging post: “ y 5tparlanC8d Pewu fat 

assistant director 

(£21,558 per annum) 

Closing dale lor recelpi of applicate* 3M.JW Ml 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLLEGE DF HIGHER EDIifiiTUU 

Sch° o1 of Engineering 

S^T C n qn'!, 1,1 v 1 *"» Iho MLwmg p.ijt3 *Ncft «« requited lot* tel 

jjjjjj CAL ' 

nnd 

SaJaiy Scoios si no.ca.i row 
1,1 C Cli.Mo 

««» Lod^aPowntfe 

^iMtlonfw^.h^, 1*0111 ih« Asileunl DlrtCto,*o 

ppi canon Four ihould l» lelumed eoon ae poiiIW*.Pl««ineWu 


1 1 ,M !, l »■*• (iollmr,. 

Vf Kclut'iiHwi 

I lifrtldrtlHli j re t 'minLv 
l-utnicil 

n,,,K £! , f4P BKHI ! ,N 

PRIMARY 

education 

(8 FONTS) 
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^LECTURER II IN 

MATHEMATICAL 

EDUCATION 
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Colleges of Technology 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A in SCIENCE STUDIES 

Salary on Scale: E12.229-E13.572 (BarHI 5,411 

Raqubad to provtda academic leadsrahip in the area ol the relationships ol sctanca 
tachnotogy and sodery. 

Appflcann should be taachara wttn refevani eiporlence of CNAA or University course 
development, must possess a broad knowledge a! Ihe issues of uctotoay and philoso- 
phy cl science and adenca poDoy and should ahobe quakfiod loiesch one ol the Faculty 
ol Science's main disciplines - Biology. Applied Chemical Sdences. Computer Studies 
Mathematics or Physics. A relevant Honours Degree Is required, and a higher d agree m 
an area ol edance studies would be an advantage. 

SENIOR LECTURER A In MANAGEMENT 

Salary on Scale: £12,22B-£13,572 (Bar)-£1 5,411 

Required tn (he Depart mem ol Manege merit. 

Applicants must be appropriately qualified and possess management andor relevant 
leaching experience. They should be able to demonstrate academic leadership and to 
attar teaching In al least one of the main areas ol the Department's worn ba. human 
resource management, systems analysis, marketing, operations man age mem. 

LECTURER A In SYSTEMS ANALYSIS/ 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Salary on Scale: £8,31 3-£1 2,228 (Bar)-£13.125 

Required In the Department ol Management. 

Applicants should be able to lake responsibility lor the teaching and development ol this 
subject area on a wide range of courses at postgraduate, degreeanddlptoma knot. They 
should possess a degree or equivalent qualification and hovo experience In the develop- 
ment and Im^lamemaUon ol compulBf-basod informal ion systems. Teaching experience 


Application terms and further particulars horn: The Administrative Officer (Personnel), 
Nailer CoHoge of Commerce and Technology. Collnun Road. Edinburgh EH11Q 6DT. 
TeFMM4r707a ii4B.ni 


Administration 


DIRECTOR 

T Hb crafts COUNCIL wishes to appoint a successor to 
the present Director, Victor Margric, who will be 
leaving during 1984. Applications arc invited from persons 
who are knowledgeable, enthusiastic and concerned about 
die work of artist craftsmen and women. 

Preference will be given to applicants with a practical, 
professional, or academic knowledge of one or more fine 
crafts. A good visual sense is of paramount importance as is a 
knowledge and understanding of craftsmen and women 
and their methods of work. Above all, candidates should 
have tlic capability to manage the administration and 
finances of on organisation which undertakes a wide range 
of activities including exhibitions, education, publications, 
retailing and support for individuals and organizations. The 
Council has a staff of approximately 50 and cams a pro- 
portion of its income from its various activities. 

The Director is responsible to the Council, whose 
members are appointed by the Minister for die Arts, for 
the implementation and development of its policies and 
the management of its activities and itatT. The successful 
candidate is likely to have gained experience in senior 
management in a similar organization or possibly an 
academic institution. He or she must be prepared to travel 
frequently at home and abroad and to represent the Council 
at a high level. The preferred upper age limit is 50 , although 
applications will be considered from outstanding candidates 
above this limit. 

The salary is at present in die range £16,855 to £22.044 
per annum depending upon age and experience. There is a 
non-contributory index-linked pension scheme, and other 
conditions ate broadly comparable with those of the Civil 
Service. For further information and an application form 
please write personally to die Chairman (ref: D/CC), 
Crafts Council, SWatcrloo Place, Loudon s w 1 Y 4 at. 
Closing date for receipt of completed applications: 

27 April 1984. 


anJhcon\\c\\ 
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S.Mwttn’sCoUm of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

LKCrUBER in 

■ PRIMARY 
MATHEMATICS/ 
PR <JgE8S I0 NAL 
STUDIES 




The AjsMC ,a,,d 
Examine, l 

The aoflg* ?Ml£ 
application* rer 
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CEKTHAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION & TRAINING IN SOCIAL WOHK 


t SOCIAL WORK !! 

EDUCATION ! 

ADVISER j 

| CENTRAL OFFICE—LONDON , ‘j 


Salaryi £11068 to £18186 (inducting LWA) 

CCETSW li looking foramemb'irolalall toL In »e newly famed ^ Education 
and Training Programme* Division. This Division Is concern ed vriln t ha 
overall planning, nayalocmenl, monttcrinQand mcognlUcmoICC^l^iWs 
training programmea.’ Tnapsreon lo ba recruited vrillhiHlaltr ba allocated 
raeponsItJllJttea m lha general area of stall development Including post- 
quaUtoaUcn eludioe, ' 

Candidates diooldbs qualdlad aortal warfare with experience of rtlfar 
planning lor *1a£F devalopmant Indudlng post quallltoalloo ntudiujtev Ihe 
pareanal eodal sarvtosa. (tnclkiding Ine probstton service), OR with 



Eig&j 






,T y~r, >■ w.v 





opnsidarebla experie n ce In a college or unKrarsUy In planning nr, and 
taaofafafaon, fluqh goursasand Lnvotouianlwilhstatf daydnjmanl kj iBssa 
agendas. Other relevant e xp eri e nc e and. qua Htinntion s will be 
eonridarad. . 

Salary: £11066 to £16166 p.a. (Indudlng LWA), 71 days annual leave, 
Inm-llnfad Superannuation Sdiente. 

Further dateDs «nd b™ an 'avallobla (resn lha Paxsoaaal 

Sartteo, corrsw. D^falraBousa, SI. Ctad'i Street Lcodoc, WC W 


a i ^a aaS gg^ i , 
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y ■Nwa wAsiar a’Al 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE 

The American International College of London 

Position: 

DEAN OF STUDENTS 

Richmond College is an expanding, independent, non-profit, 
accredited international liberal arts university college with a 
current student population of 750 in which more than 7l) nations 
are represented. 

As a senior administrator ihe Dean or Students has overall 
responsibility for student life, extracurricular educational 
programs, and student discipline. The Dean of Students 
currently has on professional staff an Associate Dean and four 
Assistant Deans. 

The Dean of Students reports to the President and participates 
in the development of policy and in decision making as a 
member of the Management Team which advises the President. 
Qualifications: Candidates must have at least a Master’s degree 
or equivalent qualifications and a minimum of five years' 
experience in university or college administration. 
Understanding of a multicultural environment is essential; 
candidates with experience in international education nrc given 
preference. 

Position available summer 1984. 

Salary is competitive for the position and is negotiable, 
depending on experience and credentials. 

Letter of application, curriculum vitae, nanus and addresses of 
three references and statement or salary expectations ihould be 
submitted by airmail lo: 

Office of the President, Richmond College 
Queens Road, Richmond, Surrey TW10 6JP 
England 

(14391) 


rvi 


ST MARY'S COLLEGE 

Wald eg rave Road 
Strawberry Hill 

Twickenham, Middlesex TW1 4SX 


c$S» Bursar 

SirmbemHiii (Senior Administrative Officer) 


For this Roman Catholic Voluntary Cofiage, 
which has 1,270 undergraduate and post- 
graduate students, Indudlng 480 residents. 
Applicants should have relevant administra- 
tive experience, appropriate qualifications 
and, preferably, ba practising members ol the 
Catholic Church, 

Salary on Local Government PO.II Scale, 
Inclusive of London Weighting, from £1 4,661 
to £15,984. Family house available, If 
required. 

Further particulars from the Principal Tel: 
01-802 0051. 

Closing dale tor applications - Friday, 27th 
April, 19B4. 


Institute of 

Advanced Nursing Education 

Principal 
Advisory T utor 

MANAGEMEhJT STUDIES 

his newly created post offers a challenging 


pportunfty for a suitably experienced parson to loin 
the staff of the College and to become tutor, advisor 
and co-ordlnator tor courses and workshops In 
management studies. 

Applications are invited from nurses who possess 
qualifications In both teaching and management 
studies and who, preferably, are graduates. It Is 
essential that they be able to evidence extensive 
management experience.. 

The post Is baaed at Ron London headquarters, the 
salary scale Is £12,619 to £13,938 bar to £18,744 
(annual review of salary scale pending) plus £1,250 
pa London Weighting allowance, andlhere to a 
icontributory pension scheme. 

■ Further details and an application form 
■ may be obtained from the. Principal 

Personnel Officer, The Royal Collega of 1 
Nursing, 20 Cavendish Square, London 
W 1 M 0 AB, Tel: 01-409 3333, Closing date 
for return of forms: Monday 16th April 
1884. 


Professional Association of Teachers 
■R9 99 Friar Gate, Derby DEI 1EZ 

7j(T Derby 372337 

^ PROFESSIONAL 
ASSISTANT 

NJC SALARY SCALE £8,7L2-£9,660 

The Association seeks id appoint a further member to its 
headquarters executive staff team. Duties will initially involve 
rervking our education committee and our tertiary committee, 
implementing recruitment policy and monitoring benefits to 
members. Applicants must be able on the one hand to initiate new 
ideas, and on the other to work within a team. 

The successful candidate will probably be working at this time cither 
as a practising professional educator or in the field of educational 
administration. Applicants from the tertiary sector of education will 
be especially welcome. But none of these specifications should deter 
potential candidates who feel they have relevant experience of a 
different kind. 

We are a fully certificated trade union providing representation, 
support and legal protection for teachers in schools and colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom. It is a cardinal rule that memhers 
do not lake strike action. 

The starting salary of the Professional Assistant will be at point 30 of 
the NJC scale (£8,71 2) and will rise by annual increments to point 33 
(£9,660). 

Please apply by letter to the General Secretary, enclosing 
curriculum vitae and the names of two referees, not later than 
Friday, 27 April. It is hoped to hold interviews la the week 
beginning Monday, 14 May. The appointment will be effective 
from the earliest possible date. 

(14445) 


Adult Education 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
RICHMOND UPON THAMES 
Richmond Adult College 

Head Of Parkshot Centre 

The salary will be on a combined Burnham FE Head of Depart- 
ment Scale 11/111 (currently £12,B15-4i1 5,255 Inclush/a of Outer 
London Allowance). 


of the Richmond Adult College (Group IV). 

The Parkshot Centre Is one of the Cottage's two main centres, 
and its iacllltlss are currently being Improved by Ihe con- 
struction on the she of a new multi-purpose hall and by the 
upgrading of tbs existing studio theatre and performing arts 
workshop areas: Other existing areas of the College havebeen 
refurbished and upgraded as part of Ihe same project. 

On completion of the project, ihe College will be In a position to 
offer facilities tor large-scale public events, and to extend Its 


Alongside these additions to the College's field of activity, a full 

B rogramme of adult education courses will continue to run at 
le Centre. 

We are looking for someone to exploit fully the potential of 
these exciting new developments, to promote ihe centre with 
Its new and enhanced faculties, and to manage the whole alls In 
an Integrated and affective manner. 

Application form and further particulars, returnable by 30 
April 1984 from the Prlnolpal, Richmond Adult College, 


Parkshot, Richmond, Surrey TW9 2R1L Telephone 01-940 
0170 end 6278. 

(14523) 


Colleges of Further Education 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

ROYAL FOREST OF DEAN 
TERTIARY COLLEGE 

Principal (Group 4) 

Applications are Invited lor the post of Principal of a new 
Tertiary College which Is to be esiablishad from 1 si September 
1 985 by the amalgamation of an existing Further EducaUon 
College and tha Sixth Form of a Grammar School In the Royal 
Forest of Dean. 

Ills intended lo make lha appointment as soon as possible, 
preferably In time for the post to be filled by September 1984. 
Application forms and further details maybe obtained from: 


T^e Chlel Education Officer. ^ ^ 

Shire Hall, Gloucester GL1 2TP 
Please enclose S AE. Closing date for receipt ol applications: 
April 26th 1964. 

Gloucestershire 
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Colleges of Further Education continued Research & 

Studentships 


ISt'IT! KMhNT 6.4.M 


NeneColtege Norfhamptonshfre 


LECTURER II 
IN DISTRICT NURSING 


RESEARCH ON 
CONCILIATION 
IN MATRIMONIAL 
DISPUTES 


ffii Ca TX S a '1n^h!? r £T suitabl V qualified District 
SeplembeM984 lhe ^ posl com ™"™8 1 st 


Informal enquiries welcomed by Mr G RumbnlH 
AnZZl 0 !^! Norsing.teXhone^) 710714. 


Am.b~.ii ; icicjjnune tubU4) 710714. 

Application farms and further details from Dr I i 

^^application forms should be returned by 1 st 

(1481B) 


Faculty of Art A Design, 
Cornwall College of Further 
& Higher Education, 
Rodruth, Cornwall. 


Senior Lecturer: 
Radio Journalism 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
London College of 
Fashion, 20 John Princes 
Street, London Wl. 

«he A ft?l^i!° n ^ r t » ! n Vl tod r °r 

DDMrtmflnt Blud a f . «•— « 


2SSSS 

be organised to bVsl efi S 5"?™'?' should 

duration and cost about If 20 nnn Z S 0 b . 8 0 1 ,rfie Vw*ra* 

I 5t , ssS !3 r' sl «- 

to assess and SJSgT S^£!° ■ ll * m l«i n 0 
schemes, particularly for the parties and thelr falSSies. di " efenl 

roKt£,Je' bnrahwd! frSSfa iM^adSls?™ ovalu , alion of ^ 

In W^area? 86 . There may l^a 


M/if, rfo 8 £/hao Waj^S^chw 0 ?/ W °u B 8houfdt >° 

at lhe ESRC, 1 TempIe AvJnue' L 0 nHn ^1i ,ma,heou 

whom MorZtncZZ L oZtZi C4Y 6b °' " 0m 

1 DaiMri ml el • 


wviHU IPU. 

W « •» c.™,™,. „ „ mso Jullr lmn 


Tha Cortege currently offers a 

SE59BW - «I» Diploma 
®£“* ,n Retfto Jourf, a | lsni which 
wjK undergo a validation vlsJt by 

SSifff?, S“mmar Term. 

validation 

VVB Wlflh tn flnnnlni * n. 


senior lecturer 

(APPENDIX II) 


J&tca&Ka ftsnssnsu 


(E/S/R/G 




'■i mu 1 1 


i » *i ■•■«■( ;; 


=««ewreiui valuation 
we wish to appoint a Course 
[ ‘•oadBr with substantial 
•EXS** 1 experience in Radio 


ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER. (0 7) 
BUSINESS studies 
& COMPUTING 


f Salary Scale: Senior 
! Lecturer £ 10,683 to £12,552 
(bar)-£1 3,443. 

fiSSL** and a PPHcalton 

wnns on re cent of a alamped 

»«ci£fs 

Te , 

Camborne (0209) 7! 201 1 . 6L 


»ludlea aach io* <,no iT?J l , J* UB *no» 9 
beauty tliornav ^ nn^i' Bm ' ,,nD - 
clothing tad» OB JXclSSS? 





SENIOR LECTUHER 


sriS^ss::; 

students. ° fl mu I urn 


farms 

ehaukt be relumed bv 


lecturer II 
(APPENDIX II) 


ehaukt be returned by 
Wednesday. 1 1 th April. 1984. 

- (14484) 


BfeSsDdr 1 ** 


Granville College 
Sheffield 


n .^CTURER I. 
PATTERN CUTTING 
AND/OR garment 
making 


.nA Q t5sa c n %?,r n ,, cS a u , ss a ? r crafi 


DEPUTY HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT - 
PRDJCIPAL 
LECTURER 




.HSF '^W^sa 

; iaval of ! ,n - “PPrepplet* 

n*nM°H9rs a S.ri8^44 ,n ,h • 


Dapflrimnnt of Danlon 

„ , lecturer ir 
fashion writing 

aafesF'A was am 
-“BKSfftiSjr' n »* 
„ i^cturer n 

bWS« p * 

up^o J? r *“ j»0 and 

OiBlOins nuriM, rnhoo of 


POLYTECHNIC OF CENTRAL LOhinnu 

§SMRCHl1aSTANTS 

, ^-SSSSH =S 

■t^aumo^DlMateSn Md A !or 11 » ra l»“ «i 

Buceeaalul amlloani Sint? 0 . . pl,lnl ■Samoa In Uio tiK ThL 

Sj f 1 °L'" busln06 » 

sl 30 ™ h — p -ssaffasa rb 


Thanmoi -U-aiunon | 8 nlSQ 

K 8ab ?‘« S e &J f MM?S£P* all,,e Bxlons| 0" 'or a lurthe, 
AHowanos fynifar review from 1 4 S41 jf° r annum Inclusive of London 




The University of 
Lancaster 




i •• 



h r •!>; •: 


;•? 9*r . f .yii3 


Inner London Allb^re^*® 


_W.. nuoivnitl. 

' tuiifjtfei ampfoy^ 0-1 °pp^ 


M 'B. RECKITT 

■research 

^ ^STUDENTSHIP in 
C^ISTIAN SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL 

thought 
si£!SI!s , ssa 


University of Leeds 


TWO MAFF 

studentships 

rha fihitvR .....I _ 


jstegHarassBrtiB 
KwflS »£ei c r ap- 


i . ; i>. 

i-r. !■■•’: 


: «ipi or , 

SWabi^toyrv 




I fip-i 


Holidays and Accommodation 


f: :iiij. : ■] 


isSHb. * 1 

navB ■ 0 

(or at ~leaat 

^vfe' Dc th. StoAf 

• Hii . 




«l JSS 

v l fu * III 


'tvStS SSisg. am Invited 

W^Mteai'Sc *SJ» 

tefeag, ■ , " c,ua . , „ n 3 




."BJrt 

Continent 

France), 


HtcbuRM t.i. 8 '!* ' pi*, rent. 


Eaoaoe to the : ‘ • S- . 

' Reader: : ; 


, K * vurfini 




Yomn!ni?^i®^ CoilSl|[|iiResearch 
management 1 cc >'ns°ulta^S tmd Studcntsh 'P s 

Research A« e u.. Mntinued 

Write to us if you are ^* 5,8 «lfeHSS— K i 

* a graduate aged 22-32 The University of 

* numorate.llteraleandanateir Sheffletd 

* croattvo.solf-slartlngaiHL -SSSSBEfiSS BS 

* motlvulod to solve 

Provlous^r. 1 ' Pr0blams P0 R S E T S G E= AT1 

ro.^dfle e id PflrlenC6needno ''»i» 1 T =™ S P 
Brief letters and CV's to- 

„ J- Fletcher The Addison^. ttWMSPfe 

39 Harrington Gardens l«n2Sl JpSfttEtJfttt W'S 
careens, London^ 


MRC/ESFIC SurlHl uni) 
Applied PsfiluilDuy Unit 


I TH | K AjDlDiSONG 


OXFORD 

EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
OF 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


research 

ASSISTANT 


rategic postgraduate 
ns research 

^notbeina studentships 

The Social end Applied Psy- 
chology Unit fSAPUl It a large 
and nourish Ina research cen- 
tre Tor occupational, clinical 
. ,, and coanfllve psychology. At 

nlRnn/lnu. least two neseorrh Counrll 
lUloOll ulffli studentships will be available 
ID I mJ. I. from Octohnr 1984 Tor pny- 
'“I UOnOMaH etiology graduates (lit or 
'“Wl9r above) aeekinn research tniln- 
Ina linked with the Unit's pro- 

N lnl»l- ■ nramme. Avollebo tapirs 
|G D f) lift Include (!) the impnct or un- 
IvilAUUr employment on well-being 
| (iDfamUlas roping with un- 

1 * > Iremploymenl (III) work rnlo 

rra_ „ , transitions, creativity, and 
sCSUBlTGn career development tlv> pny- 
I n .„ J etiological and organizational 
UlflCM aapecte or Implementing new 
technology In manufacturing 

^PtrttMilK, r,rmB - 

Further Information mid 

RKflPiBT! application forms from Hr 
tODK^Tr 1 David A. Uliuplro, Phn Tutor. 

ASSISTANTS MRC/ESHC SAPU. the 

APPUCAm ^SS^Ing 
COMPm BTAfir ,984 - 

UIWM 



Applicn lions mo invilad for a 
«wo yonr npjtoiniinoni. len- 
ablo (loin i y 04 
H la likely tlini Ihu succossful 
upplicnni will ho involved in 
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M ** ,M L S dunnij itin 
wnirh i r my incltnlu Europium 
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C7 &oX ° n 8Cn, ° : C6|250 ~ 
Further dot nils from: UK 
?I r *=‘° r ' BAP - Europofln 
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SUidloa, 12 Morton Slroet, 
Oxford OX1 4JH. 

_ (M'sHt 


tiu^pM^oVnSM, Polytechnic of the 
i"r*K U- South Bank 

Borough Road. London 
nffiat SE10AA 

thr mrcfahil iflj Faculty of the Built 

hr palil ■ uluyoib Environment 

sriunU pctlUii ; 

RESEARCHER 
Afii Re--S f v : eAfte 2 m 7 e*nt 

I ulS/Bi Itm OtL Applications era Invitnd for 
itlrijl OffU*. b tha post or Rosearcher A to 
limits. Bill ri& li undertake reeeerch Into the 


Faculty or the Built 
Environment 

RESEARCHER 


itlrijl MU*, b the post or Researcher A to 
lliMitr. B'Uria b. undertake reeeerch into the 
* 41 4 jW. lotbai area of building project man- 
nniii «|i# (#«'■ agemont forecasting and con- 


area of building project man. 
■bill «!'• »'■ agemont forecasting and con- 
Jhrr n rrfHtn. B— ! trol system at both the design 
...errhenettetu. and production ategea. 

The successful candidate 
. ■ will hold an appropriate 

f | | u .. Honours Deproe or profes- 


- . — — — - win uaia an appropriate 
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POST-DOCTORAL 
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; UP to three yeara to work an 
J ap AFRC funded project 
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postgraduate experience. 
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EOUJiU*^ . £7.190 to ei 1 .615 per annum. 
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BUViiv"* 1 , fer.ieoto ei 1,615 per annum. 
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The University of 
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Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF PORT HARC0URT, PORT HARCOURT 


Applications are Invited tiom suitably qualified 
candidates to fill the following vacant positions in 
Uia University of Port Haicourt 


1. FACULTY OF HUMANITIES 

a) ProfBseor/Reeder 

Linguistics and Nigerian Languages. 
Philosophy, Religious Studies 

b) Senior Lecturer 

Thealre Arts, English. Klswahlli, African 
Languages Philosophy and Religious 

c) Lecturer I/ll 

IliBBtre Arte. English, History. Philosophy. 


c) Lecturer Ml 

Electrical Engineering. Chemical 
Engmeonng. CmI Engineering. Mechanical 
Enginoeimg. Petroleum Engineering 


Reliokus Studies, 
d) Assistant Lecturer 

Linguistics and African Languages 


2. FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

a) Profeseor/Reader 

Economic Hilary, History of Economic 
Thought, Development Economics. 
Melareotogy/CUmatofogy, Physical 

Geography. Geomorphology, Pedology. 
Social Work, Sociology of the Family, 
Sociology ol Education, Social 
Anthropology. 

b) Senior Lecturer 

Economic HlBlory, History of Economic 
Thought, Development Economics, Public 
Administration, International Poftltcs. 

c) Lecturer I/ll 

Public Administration, International Politics, 
Meteraology/Cllmatology, Physical 

Geography. Geo morphology, Pedology, 
Social Work, Sociology ol lhe Family, 
Sociology of Education, Social 
Anthropology. 


6. COLLEGE OF HEALTH SCIENCES 

a) Profeesor/Reader 

Obstetrics and Gynaecology. Paediatrics. 
Internal Medicine, Radiology, Surgery, 
Haematology, Chemical Pathology. 
Preventive and Social Medicine. Physiology 
Pharmacology. 

b) Senior Lecturer 

Ear. Nose and Throat. Obstelrics and 
Gynaecology. Paediatrics, Internal 
Medicine, Radiology. Surgery, 
Anaesthesiology, Haematology Chemical 
Pathology. Physiology Pharmacology. 

c) Lecturer i/tl 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Radiology, 
Surgery. Anaesthesiology. Preventive and 
Social Medicine. Physiology. Pharmacology. 


Social Medicine. Physiology. Pharmacology, 
d) Assistant Lecturer 
Physiology. 


7. FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

a) Profeasor/Reader 

Finance and Banking, h 

Management, Accounting, Cc 
Law. 

b) Senior Lecturer 

Finance and Banking, b 

Management, Accounting, Cc 
[ SWi 

c) Lecturer I 

Finance and Banking, h 

Accounting. 


Marketing. 

Commercial 


Marketing, 

Commercial 


Marketing, 


3 FACULTY OF SCIENCES 

a) Profesaor/Reader 

Biochemistry, Applied Chemistry, Medical 
Microbiology and Virology or Food 
Microbiology. 

b) Senior Lecturer 

Electronlca/Matarlal Science. Computer 
Sciences, StatlBtiCB. Pure Mathematics, 
Biochemistry, Applied ChemlBtry, Animal 
Pystotogy. 

0) Lecturer I 

Electronics/Material Science, Biochemistry. 
Applied Chemistry. Geology. 

d) Leoturer II 

Elect ronlcs/Materlal Sciences, 

Bloohernlatry, Geology. 

e) Assistant Lecturer 
Biochemistry. 


University Salary Seale 

Professor USS 15 - N 1,4 280x720 - N 1, 57 20 


Professor 
Reader 
Senior 
Lecturer 
Lecturer 1 
Lecturer II 
Assistant 
Lecturer 


USS 14 - N 1,2732x660 - N1.5372 


USS 13a-N1.1364x576- N1.4B20 
USS 11 - N 90 DO *360 - N1.QQ80 
USS B-N7550 X 204-N8040 


USS 8 - NB336X 182 - N74BB 


Note: Naira- 93p approximately 


4. FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

a) Profeseor/ReadBr 

Education Administration, Curriculum 

Theory, Educational Psychology/ 

Measurement and Evaluation. 

b) Senior Lecturer 

Sociology of Education, Curriculum 

Studlaa/Educatfonal Administration, 

Education Technology and Media System. 

c) Leoturer I 


Method of Application- 

Interested candidates are requested to forward six 
copies of detailed application with one aei of 
pholo -copies ol certificates and relevant 
credentials to tha address below. The application 
must give thB following Information; poet desired, 
full name, date and place of birth, nationality, 
permanent home address, current postal address, 
passport number, date and place of Issue, number 
and ages of wild ran, educational Institutions 
attended with dates, academic and professional 
qualifications obtained with dates, previous 
employers, posl held with dales, detailing working 
experience, present employer, post and salary, 
publications, extra curricula activities, names and 


addresses of IhreB professional referees to be sent 
to: The Director, Nigerian Universities Office, 180 


Sociology of Education, Management and 
Planning, Curricuum Studies/Educational 


Tottenham Court Road, London W1P9LE, by 30th 
April, 1984. 


Administration, 
d) Leoturer II 
Curriculum 
Administration. 


Candidates are requested to aak their relerses to 
sand their references te the above. 


Studiea/Educallon 


5. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

a] Profeasor/Readar 

Electrical Engineering, Chemical 

Engineering, CMI Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering. 

b) Senior Leoturer 

Electrical Engineering, Chemical 

Engineering, CMI Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Petroleum Engineering. 


Applications resident outelde Europe end the 
United Kingdom should write to the nearest N.U.O. 
office as below. 


Middle and Far EbbI: Nigerian Unhrerenias Office, 
23 Wadi EPNII Street, Mohandsasln, Cairo, ARE. 


U.S.A Nigerian Universities Office, 2010 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Fourth Floor. 
Washington D.C. 20038, U.S.A. 

Canada: Nigerian Universities Office, 150 Kent 
Street. Suite 702, 7th Floor, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Chair of African 
Languages and 
Literatures 


The Open University 

PART-TIME MSo IN 
ADVANCED 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 
METHODS 


Applications ore Invited ter Hits chair, vacant from 1 January 1B85. Tits 
major language is Xhosa but mere ore strong Interests In Southern 
Sotno/Tswana and secondary Interests In other southern Aftican 
languages. Preference wtil be given to comRdaies wbK quoUled In 
Xhosa and abte to teach and undertake research in lhe language and 
He oral and wtiten literatures. Knowledge ol and ability to teach 
Southern Sofho/Tswana will be a further recommendation. 
Appointment according to qualifications and experience wlH be made 


Applications vo Invited ror 
a two yoar, part-time external 
course leading to (lie Opon 
University lilpher dogree of 
klSa. Tha course covors the 
main linos of educational and 
social research met ho — 
Uielr p 
aim 

B ro. . 

Ion to aqulp students to ana 
le and report op research 
ta, critics 




an annual bonus or nearly one month’s salary and attractive staff 
benefits. 


research flnritnoa add to 
furthar 


develop . mrthar lines or 
reaeoroti. 



The couriB Is opon to appli- 
cants In any part of Jho Unllod 


Kingdom. In the first year 
students will draw on a nuhi 


will draw on a iw re- 
touching resources, 


including correspondence 
texts, TV and enssotto pro 


Tits University's poky is nol to discriminate on 
the grounds of sdx, race or reBgton. 

=, Further Infwmatfdnonlfte J 

Ik. Imptementatlan ol Hill potiay Jm 

fy oMatnaMe on 


and enssotto pro 
grnnimas , computer pro 
grams. optional tutorials and 
project guides and will study a 
number of set hooks Jn one 
option from a range of social 
science and education disci 
~llnea. In the second year, alu 
.snu will complete cho study 
of set texts and will undertake 
a supervised dissertation. 


Ap pi I den Is should normally 
have at least an upper second 
aas honours degree in., or 
icluillng, education or thn 
kIhI acfcncDS. For eppllcn- 


lonours dagroe in,, or 


education or thn 


tton forms and rurther par- 


ticulars pleaie Bond n postcard 
to the Higher Degrees Office , 


Thn Open University. PO Box 
49. Milton Keynes, MK7 


GAD. Teli Milton Keynes 
090B &S3B06; please quote 


roferenoe iva/Bi.fhe.cIi 
dai d for applications, U 


Scholarships 


University of 
the WitwnterHrnnd, 
Johannesburg 


liMvirm 1,1 Miailr-rii l,rn I- 

«Mlilu liar 111 |i,irim> ill >'l 

ll.lll.tll 


University of Leicester 

DEPARTMENTAL 

RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


SENIOR LECTURER 


>^PI)ll> iiMunt nr* In-- 1 ■ ■ 1 
lr«in -.ii 1 1 nl.lv i|uiilil|r->l 

r» i|.ii •lla-s'. i»l si-% 
ran-. ■ ail r nr uull'jinil 

orl'llll lul /i 1 i|jciIi ■ I in, -ul Ii, 
I Ur iiiiu.ii |iiim. 


Applli -illojis urn Invited lor 

J I’mtiirjiliiatr lli-iiurrmnn ial 

ItiiV'Krtl Srliolarnhipv lenalilr 
5« lh<- I ijilv.-i sliy ol Lei. i-vu.r 
fn.ni I < >c llal»;r IMR4 


lllj.linill Ilia- llCIKCl 1.11 |. MS 
Ul 1||>- Assail 111! Kail H,r X Ii ■- 

F’.-.UililKImir ul ul .i i.Tiulr 

■ al Mdrl.irii r.rri-h .11 lliii 
I Mil a l-r-al IV 1.1 III"- IV 11 - 
w- u tor si iiinJ . ill ii I'lilvt-rsllv 

l-> IlllVt III 11 |»l%II|l>ll III 

tall' I- j a fall I rua 1 U|>|..alll1- 

m "ii i lor -ill Irl 1 1 1 aa I io-i iaail 
ail lliri-a- va-airn In n snli.il, l\ 
iliiulll I i'll mi pH. him vv II Wmi 
In la-lid Mil- l>lvi-.|iari ul 
MiiiJorii liri'i'k. wlili h iiri'- 

si-nMv olfars S 1A i unrsi. 

under a Tutor, liar ppnpJi- 
wlih iirnvloim knuwlt-rlgr 
u I, nr a qiisliru ullon In. 
ihu innuuntie. 


li'jLur siilns l*:iiati|a- lor 3 
Vf-nr* arc 4Viillalil*-. In t-ui h aji 
Ilia- ('allnwilUi DPpnrliilHili- 
CoilipilUll.l Slladli-S Unit. E> a>- 
iiiaimr 4. (aouiirunliy. illiton, 


u lurlhnr M.-hobinh|n la-iidbln 
lur a nmxlinuin ul 2 Vfnrs It 


StallHlilc In tli« flcparlnifiiit uf 
lln- lllhturv ul Arr. 


Silirilaralllps rnrrv an 
unniiifl muliuonaiicit au-ani ut 

te.4Vi iniidi-r rrvltv.1 pluv 

roiuKvIian lit li!«:» where whul- 
urs i<i« Id ri-iilsiei- lur t>lud|HS 


in ihe lJntvrr*lty- Der>uriim.u- 
lal Hiaearch •ichokn. will bit 
eieti luil tu i-Diry uui lOhciurn 
luturlnl supervision lor 16 
hours Idhnratury da mun strut - 
imp per week for which pay- 
ment will lie mads nt Iho rare 
■rl KB.fiS per hour ituiurlHl 
super vision] nr £4.80 per 
hour iJnborainry drmoaislrat- 
Ingi. rhnse rales am ciirrunilv 
midair rnvinvv. Mrlinlsria uinirr- 
tuklnn jesourrh fur ilu- first 
■ Inm will nni hr cxprciiirl to 
talrrv fiul morr t liajn 6 hour* 
impurilsiiaii ur dciiionscnitlnii 
pi-r wua-K in ilinii- i iren ya-nr. 


Tim I in I vnrsl i y (nils 41ml 
Mila Is am iilmil Diirrillau foi 
■in miilill Jims hi iiilr.mli I 
I mill Olir •l•'|■■ll‘ll■llUII Ullil 
a-slnhllsli ii unlriiin 1 111)1 liaalii 
III Smith Alrli la 1 1 an <si I i-rn I a 
Ill'll 41 1 ■ a I 11% m-r vll-f-s III il 
l.ii'K- mid (m'iiwIiih far'.rl. 

I Dllllll llll il V- 


Till- sum u%*| ial ii|a|ill( mil 
for Uu< jnm t nil i iii ill pi ufer- 
ii lil v Iiii niDlliPr-laiiiiiii'. 


firrrk npriiki-i wllll Minii 
■ ram mi i ii'l ul T.nnllsli. A|i 


1 >lli uni* lor lln- Senior 
.in Till i-shlp shuiilil Ian In 


I ui-iliei driailsand nri|alla-ii- 
iloil (nniii, ura- nvallnlile from 
■ lit) Hu'ilnlrnr Illeparliiii;iiiiil 
{li'«<-nrch Srhulamlilpaj 

llijlvi-niiy of Lnlu%ior, 
IlnJversliy Huail. LcUi-nicr 
J-Kl IHU lo whom anpllrai- 
tLun* %ln an l«l ho rein mod Uy 4 
May 19H4. When ran up si Inc 


im**r<-*li>ii nl. si ta-nsi. an 
M.A. dtuii-ec in- niiullur 
cjuul Iflr nlEon. 

A Pill). oli-fiolliu re- 
•puiri Ii. ol a iirovi-ii 
• uui hi nu islil 111 % lit i,ll her 


fur Midi- rtemlls pli-sae gpiuliy 
the iiitiji-ci area of yrupmi-d 
ronearch. If 53 


Mmlirn larock larniinign nr 
Modern Urr-rk lliaraiiire 


will be u nirualil mi dr 
■ni-ndiii Inn . 


Tlii< salary rouu'' 
ut tallied to till!) IS OH (Ol- 
I Ciw%: 


MENlOli LCCTUIIEII: R 

lb 557 — 1424 045 per 

nnniini . 


University of Leicester 

OPEN RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP 


In Addition a 12 5b P»il- 
HionsliU- ii I lows lice Is |ia v- 
nnlc . 


Arpllrnt ions are Invited for 
the Uiilvarslty's Open 
Rc-Henn.h Scliolarahlp tenable 


fur up Id 3 yearn from 1 Octo- 
ber 1984. 


Tlwi I nil lul itnlnrv nnrt 
levpl of npiii'lnlnmnl will 
hi< ilt- 1 air m luaicl ariordlnn to 

the quail I f li-iil limn und i-k- 

pprlciiia of th*" surc-p%nful 
appUL-ant. 


1 1 lit lea are to be 
unHiiined on u <laie in be 
■it- un 1 1 ate d . 


The Open Rnaearcli Schol- 
nrshlp is tenable In any of tlie 
University* a departments and 
carries an annual maintenance 
award of £2.430 (under 
review i plus remission of 
low. The successful candidate 


will he nx peeled (a register for 
a research degree within the 


University. 


I lit enillii i| upplli .iut% 

hIiouIl! obtain t lm inlurmu* 
tlon alient relating to this 


8 o st front tlie Sot rotary, 
caul Vl ATrlcnn Universities 


V ui-i lier details and applica- 
tion farms are avallublo from 
tha Registrar [Open Research 


OjriL-e. Chfrheatar House. 
278 Hlnli Halbarn. London 


Scholarartlp). 
Lelcesear. . Uni 
Leicester LEI \ 


ivciv 7 HE. Enniand ur 
from the AHSlstant Rols- 
trar (Arndnmlr siuninui 
University of tlir Wll- 
waterarand. 1 Jan Smuts 
Avnnue. Johanneaboru 

2001 South Atrlre wllll 


HIBPPPHM 

i J I ~ fl 

I T f Vat- rmTT <-■ 


whom a np I lent tone sliauld 
be loilued not later than 50 
June 1984. 1113 


Home Exchange 


Personal 


WANTID, single acc. In/nenr 
Paris. axrkne. slmllnr acc. 
London. 10 jnlrei Trafalgar 
Bquarn. (Tel: 01-691 0807 pmr^ 


IMMCPIATS ADVANCES £100 
to £20.000. Written terms 
on rogueat. Regional Ti-nsl 
Ltd.. SI aaynr Street. Picca- 
dilly. London W1A 4RT, 
Phone OI-4BI 2934 or 499 
S 0416. L000 


Ik Times Higher Education 

Supplement 

Special Book 
Numbers 

April 27 Sociology (I) 


May 


4 English 
11 Chemistry 
18 Philosophy 
23 Engineering 


June 


1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 


Sept 

Oct 


28 Education (H) 


5 Economics (II) 

12 Environmental Sciences (II) 


19 Sociology (II) 

26 Maths & Physics (II) 


Nov 


2 History (II) 

ll Effi!® 011 

23 Biological Sciences (II) 


£f?C )P ; \;v-;7. imlKJpda^ % 


1 














